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THE CHINESE CHURCH IN 
RELATION TO ITS IMMEDIATE TASK 


By CH’ENG CHING-YI 


THE recent events in China’s political sphere have not only caused 
the astonishment of the outside world, but also of many of her own 
sons and daughters of the most progressive type. Who could have 
thought that within a brief period of merely one hundred and fifty days 
the “‘ Son of Heaven ”’ was to give way to a President ? Who dared 


to expect, even among the revolutionists, that with so little blood- 
shed the Imperial Empire of several thousand years’ standing was 
to become the “‘ People’s Kingdom”? It seems to be too great a 
step to move, in such a country as China, from Imperialism to 
Republicanism. Time alone will make the adjustment between 
the new form of government and the qualification of the people. 
The effect of the recent occurrence upon the Church is not less 
significant. Last year many of the Chinese Church leaders were 
labouring with all their might in the hope of securing religious 
liberty from the Government that then existed, but under the new 
order of things religious liberty is being granted before it was asked 
for, and to-day there is many a “ Nicodemus ”’ in social and political 
circles coming to Christ in the broad daylight instead of under the 
shadow of night. 

The general impression of the people regarding this great change 
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is that Christianity has had a great deal to do with it. There is 
some truthinthat. While Christianity did not interfere with political 
affairs, it did, and does, fight against evil, corruption, and sin. 
Many men of action have inhaled the pure atmosphere of Christian 
truth, and were moved consciously or unconsciously by the Christian 
ideas of national righteousness, purity, and love, to overcome all 
manner of evil, and in this sense the religion of Christ did much and 
helped much indirectly in the recent revolutionary movement in 
China. As regarding those who work from low motives for purposes 
of self-glorification, of whom there are not a few, they are unworthy 
of this great movement. 

A new China, however, does not necessarily mean a better China. 
It depends upon the foundation on which the new Government will be 
based. The new form of government needs a new type of men—men 
of life, of principle, of courage, otherwise the nation will still remain 
in its feeble and weak condition, and here Christianity is called upon 
for assistance. Upon the new stage of China’s reforms the Christian 
Church has a Jarge and important part to play, and both her oppor- 
tunities and responsibilities are unutterably great. How she is 
prepared to face the situation is the problem to-day. 

Concerning the Christian Church in China, the most needed, and 
perhaps most neglected, consideration is the importance of a ground 
plan, a strategetical policy. Many are working on the field with 
praiseworthy earnestness and remarkable devotion, but, com- 
paratively speaking, there are few who view the Church as a whole 
and see it in its entirety. Take, for example, the idea of self-support. 
There is quite a vast difference in the churches in various parts of 
the country. In one place self-support was taught almost from the 
beginning of the formation of the church, while in another place it 
is not regarded as a matter of much importance even to this day. 
Last year the writer of this paper had the opportunity of visiting 
many churches in several provinces. In certain districts the churches 
have been self-supporting for more than fifty years, and these churches 
were established only some sixty years ago. In other districts the 
churches have been planted for fifty years, and self-support was not 
enforced upon the members until the last year or two. It was not 
surprising therefore to hear one of the oldest deacons of one of the 
latter churches say, when the idea of self-support was introduced to 
him: “My brethren ! do not let these revolutionary ideas creep into 
the Church of God. We have already too many revolutionists in the 
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country !’’ The Church cannot grow from infancy to manhood in a 
single day. It needs far-seeing vision and sound judgment patiently 
but firmly to train the children of the Church in the principles of 
Christianity. They can never be able to walk unless by actual walking. 

The Church, as well as the nation, is now passing through a time 
of transition. The Christian messenger is confronted with diffi- 
culties and hopes, encouragements and discouragements. It re- 
quires patient and tactful dealing. The time is passed from the 
period of the China Mission into the period of the China Church, and 
it will slowly but surely pass from the period of the Church in China 
to that of the Church of China. During the time of the first period 
it was of necessity that the work was entirely in the hands of 
European missionaries. In the second period joint action and the 
united efforts of men both of the West and East are of absolute 
necessity. In the third period we may hope for the time when the 
Chinese Church will undertake her own responsibility, and our 
missionary friends will be spared to evangelize other unoccupied 
dark fields. He is a wise man who knows the time in which he works, 
and who acts in accordance with it. 

In the early days, Protestant Christianity in China was under 
social and government prejudice, and the introduction of the new 
religion was then almost a total failure. When the apostolic Xavier 
lay burning with fever on an island off the coast of China in the 
year 1552 he exclaimed: ‘‘O rock, rock, when wilt thou open ? ” 
The conservative China was then in such a state of mind that she 
herself was all in all, and there was nothing worth receiving from the 
outside world. 

In later years, when China willingly or otherwise opened up the 
country to international intercourse, the gospel of Christ followed the 
tracks of political and commercial enterprises, and found its way 
into many a heart, on which the power of the good news has had such 
a firm grip that many have not been ashamed to own Christ as their 
Saviour and Redeemer even in the face of death. Churches have been 
planted in nearly every province, and it is said that there are at 
present scattered all over the land some 300,000 full members con- 
nected with Protestant Churches. 

China is now opened up from both the secular and religious stand- 
points. She is not only having an open door, but also an open heart. 
The opportunity is greater than ever, but the pressing question 
which remains with the Church is—How are we going to meet it ? 
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Before proceeding any further in our consideration, a few points 
seem to be of importance and should be recognized by the Christian 
Church if she is to master the situation, and not to fall behind. 

1. The evangelization of China depends largely upon the men and 
women of the soil. ‘The Chinese can understand their fellow-country- 
men more thoroughly and more easily than those who are of a foreign 
nationality ; and only by the using of Chinese workers can we meet 
the cost incidental to having the work efficiently done. 

2. The chief occupation of the missionary in the future is to 
devote more and more his energy and time to training and educating 
the Christian youth for the ministry and similar works. We have 
at present some 15,000 Christian workers, which is quite a large 
number, but only a small proportion of them have received good 
training and some even are entirely without systematic education. 

8. The Church work as far as possible should be gradually in the 
hands of Chinese pastors. The task of the missionary is the founding 
of the Church and not the raising of the structure. In the days of 
the primitive Church, St. Paul and other apostles planted churches 
in Galatia, Corinth, and elsewhere, but elders were appointed in every 
place who undertook to care for and shepherd those churches. 

4. The Church of China must be scientifically taught and trained 
for self-support and self-government. Responsibility and privilege 
go hand in hand, and cannot be separated. The training is by no 
means an easy task, especially with those who have been Christians 
for years, and have not learned the art of working and giving. But 
whatever pains we take now will be repaid with great profit in the 
days to come. 

5. The Chinese Church should be based upon union. There was, 
and is, no necessity for introducing Church divisions to the East, 
and there is every reason to believe the Church would have been better 
developed if such divisions had been non-existent. The vital oneness 
of the Church of Christ, which I think is even deeper than unity, 
should have characterized the Church as one of its special features. 
For this our Lord and Master several times pleaded with the Father 
on behalf of His people in His last great prayer recorded in the 
Gospel of St. John. People think, however, that the Churches in the 
West under present circumstances have reached the “* hardened case ” 
state of affairs, and that such a union can only be looked on as 
figurative speech or an imaginary vision. Granted that is so. Here 
in China is the new Church, tender and young. Should we not 
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turn our eyes from historical or traditional interests, and try to 
remember the word of Christ in His prayer, and in China, at least, 
turn over a new leaf ? 

6. The Christian Church should also more and more recognize 
the fact that China, as far as the present is concerned, appreciates 
more the practical side of Christianity than the philosophical. This 
is probably because the time has not yet come for the Chinese people 
to enter into the sphere of theoretical or philosophical lines of think- 
ing. The Church, in order to meet its present need, should in every 
way manifest this phase of the Christian religion which may be the 
stepping-stone to things higher and nobler. 

7. Christian literature is one other matter of chief importance. 
For many years the Christian Literature Society for China has done 
excellent work. It has powerfully helped China in her growth and 
advancement both directly and indirectly. The emphasis of this 
branch of Christian activity in the future in China is not so much on 
the word Literature, but rather the word Christian. Through the 
helping hand of Christianity, China has been led to value and pursue 
modern learning, and she is now really in earnest to do her best to 
educate her people. For our part we are to lead them to something 
still better, and to give them something more than modern learning— 
give them a God, a Bible, and an eternal hope. 

8. The religious training of boys and girls should occupy a warm 
corner in the heart of every student of missions. There is in China 
a growing tendency to undervalue scriptural teaching on the part of 
the young people in Christian schools, and even among many of the 
college-trained men there is a vast amount of ignorance of Bible 
truths. But we all believe that the Christian youth is the hope of 
the Church. The early religious training of the Scottish people 
from the time of the Reformation is bearing abundant fruit to-day. 
It is worthy of the name “ The land of scholars and saints.” When 
the Roman and Greek priests in China were asked for an explanation 
of the careless way in which they swept men and women into their 
Churches, their answer was very significant. “‘ We do not mind much 
about these grown-ups,” they replied; ‘‘ what we really count upon 
is their children, the younger generation.” Such a method, be it 
right or wrong, has distinctly a policy, a far-seeing vision. 

9. Scientific and systematic teaching of the Word of God is 
another matter which deserves careful consideration. Theological 
colleges and Bible schools of the highest order will render invaluable 
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service to the Church of the coming day, for which the Church will 
always give thanks to the Father on high. If the Christian pastor 
cannot be a student of all religions, he must, at least, be a student of 
the Christian religion, of which the Bible is a revelation. 

These are some of the things that will consolidate the foundation 
of the coming Chinese Christian Church. From this we can perceive 
that the missionary has even greater work to do at present than in the 
past. The Christians in China are beginning to feel their way to 
action. The earnestness, the liberality, the spirit, are all beyond 
praise, but as to their wisdom one hesitates to speak with absolute 
assurance. They must be men filled with the Spirit of God, backed 
by sound judgment, and understand thoroughly the position of the 
Church and the condition of the country. Therefore they must be 
taught and qualified to shoulder such a great undertaking, and such 
a teaching largely rests upon the missionary. He must try to help 
and not to shrink from them, and let them feel they are being en- 
couraged even when they should make mistakes and cause blunders. 
In the end the Church must become Chinese, so let the missionary 
do his best to lead them into the right and proper way. 

The editor has kindly permitted me to write what is in my own 
heart and in the hearts of my fellow-Christians in China, and with 
that liberty I call for the serious attention of the readers to the 
importance of the Chinese Church question and the way to bring it 
about. I have dealt with the subject elsewhere, but feel it is high 
time now that the servants of the Lord should study the situation 
more closely, and let the matter be settled in practical ways. 

To deal with such an important subject two things must be 
observed and constantly kept within sight. The one is to view it 
in its entirety, and the other is not to look for mere immediate gains, 
but rather have enlarged visions that the Church of Christ must grow 
strong from day to day and year to year. 

With the past experience of the existing Churches in the world 
at large, and with hopes and expectations as to the future in China 
in particular, the question seems clear as to how the Chinese Church 
should be established. Of course one is not to overlook even for a 
moment the spiritual side of the question. Christ is the only Head of 
this divine organization, and what I emphasize here is by no means 
something new, something apart from the Holy Word, but rather the 


getting back to our Lord’s idea “ that they may be one even as we 
are one.” 
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China affords, from many standpoints, an excellent opportunity 
for such a union enterprise, union in spirit, in prayer, and in practice. 
In presenting before the churches, in various places in China, the 
idea of Church union, the writer of this article received very hearty 
support and response from his fellow-workers in the same service. 
There are, I admit, difficulties in the way, as there are in everything 
of any importance, but they are possible difficulties only, not actual, 
and even these are, as a whole, foreign, and not Chinese. 

We hear with great joy that some time ago there were some 
forty missionary societies met in England to discuss missionary 
problems, and that there was a manifest sign of a desire for a better 
understanding and a closer relatic..ship. We, men of the East, are 
looking with great expectation to see that in the near future such a 
movement may be enlarged and spread throughout the whole of the 
Christian world. As the years roll on the religion of Christ will be 
more and more manifested before the world’s gaze, and our petty 
differences and divisions will gradually sink into nothingness. 

China is the best experimental ground for such a work. The 
work is really only at its beginning, and the Church is yet teachable. 
The Oriental Christians are willing and ready for a trial, and many 
of them, with not the slightest unkind feeling, regret that Church 
divisions should have landed on China’s soil at all. But if the Church 
allows the time to pass away without some definite plan and action, 
then the loss will be beyond measure ; and it is not too much to say 
that it will be the men of this generation, not they of the past, who 
must shoulder the responsibility, and answer for the consequences. 

We have, as a matter of fact, already seen a good deal of union 
work—in educational, medical, and evangelistic efforts—and the 
results are at once remarkable and encouraging. The saving of 
time, men, and money is still the secondary gain; the enlargement of 
the Christian minds, the preparing of the way for further develop- 
ment, are indeed of greater value. The idea “the society” has been 
widened to the larger outlook of “ the religion.”” But now we come 
to the centre of all Christian activity—I mean the Church. Should 
we not do more to unite the Churches from which all good works 
flow ? No “ sacrifice’? on the part of any missionary society is too 
great for this grand cause. 

The uniting of the Churches of various missions is by no means to 
undervalue the saints and fathers of the old world who formed the 
various church organizations. Nor do we think we possess wiser 
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heads than the ancient worthies. The emperors Yao and Shun of 
ancient China are still esteemed and loved by the Chinese people even 
though the country is now under a republican form of government, 
where emperors and kings have no place at all. We can best admire 
and love the great men of old by not making them a stumbling-block 
to the people of the time. The Christian Chinese can understand 
little, the non-Christian not at all, why the Christian Church should 
be thus divided and holding each for its own its particular form of 
worship, government, and belief, while they all profess to be members 
of an essentially spiritual religion, and not of one of mere outward 
forms. Let the Christian body as a whole do its uttermost to meet 
the present needs while the opportunity is still available, as the future 
Church depends largely upon what is now done. Every step the 
Churches take at present will not be in vain in the days hereafter. 
Even if the Church does make divisions in the future it will be the 
outcome of the consciousness of the Chinese Church, and not some- 
thing which is foreign to it. 

This is the most pressing need of the time, but nevertheless it 
cannot be done in a single day, nor should it. Careful, frank, and 
open-minded discussion and consideration are necessary. There 
are questions to be studied such as these: Should the Chinese Church 
be formed within the existing Churches, and if so, how would it effect 
the work of union ? Should the Chinese Church be started outside 
the existing Churches, and if so, what would be its relation to them ? 
What should be the ultimate end of the existing Churches in China ? 
How fast and how slowly should the Church move forward toward a 
larger unity, and by what gradual and progressive methods ? What 
is the best way in which the combined ideas of self-support and 
union may be worked together in mutual help ? These are a few of 
the great questions that are awaiting an immediate answer. 

May I here be allowed to make a bold suggestion ? Let all the 
missionaries consult with each other, with the Chinese Christian 
leaders, and with the various home boards, as to the advisability and 
practicability of affording united help to the Chinese Christian 
Church which, as we have seen, should be from the beginning self- 
supporting and self-governing. The ways of helping such a Church 
are more than one. 

1. Let the existing missions be more and more active in the 
matter of educational work, i.e. in turning out well-qualified men and 
women for the Chinese Church. 
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2. Let the missionary act in the capacity of adviser in the Chinese 
Church in things spiritual and material. 

8. The China mission field should be geographically divided, and 
local, district, provincial, and national Church Councils be formed so 
as to link up the work into one great whole. 

4. The name of the Chinese Church should be known throughout 
the land as “‘ The Chinese Christian Church,” and the separate parts 
distinguished from each other only by the location which the Church 
occupies, as “* The Chinese Christian Church of Peking.” 

In this way, it seems to me, there is not only the advantage of 
having the twofold nature of the Chinese Church combined, viz.— 
self-support and union, but also the linking up of both missionaries 
and Chinese workers in the service of the Divine Master during what 
I call the second period of missionary activity in this land of ours, 
China is the best field for such a development, and now is the best 
time for action. 

Now let us consider some of the natural advantages which are 
peculiar to China. 

1. Language. China, although she has many dialects such as 
the Canton, the Fukien, the Ningpo, the Shanghai, etc., has but one 
language. Of late years the almost universal spoken language, the 
Kuan Hua, is becoming the everyday speech throughout the 
whole country. It is taught in schools, and is used by the more 
educated people in all the provinces. So in the near future China is 
most likely to have only one language, both spoken and written. 
This is an indirect advantage to the cause of Christian union which 
the country of India, say, cannot furnish. 

2. Communication. The existing and prospective railroads and 
the two great rivers, the Yellow River and the Yangtze, which will 
certainly be developed more and more in the coming years under 
the new Government, form another physical advantage contributing 
indirectly to the cause of Church union such as the great continent 
of Africa cannot give at the present time. 

8. The result of Church divisions as seen in the West affords 
another incentive to union in China. In the nature of things China 
is by no means interested in such divisions, and in fact, the very 
opposite is the general opinion of the Chinese Christians to-day. 

Indeed God has placed upon the shoulders of the Chinese Church 
a great responsibility, the assuming of which will be an example to 
the whole of the Christian world. 
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The Christian Review, a monthly magazine published by the 
Christian Literature Society for China, has done good work for many 
years. Recently it has been transferred to the Chinese Christians, 
and is now known under the new name of The Chinese Christian 
Review. In the first issue of the magazine under its new title it 
declared that in recognition of the growing interest in self-support 
and Church union it would give to the movement its hearty support 
and promote it to the utmost. It is both humiliating and dangerous 
for the Churches in China to be thus divided and dependent. The 
magazine calls for the co-operation of all Christians, and hopes that 
through its circulation the whole Christian world may be blessed. 

In another Christian periodical an article was written on the 
Chinese Church problem in the form of a dialogue. As it was Chinese 
writing to Chinese it may be of some interest if I give an abbreviated 
translation here. With some introductory remarks the writer started 
the questions and answers. 

“*Q. What is the most pressing need of the Christian missions in 
China to-day ? 

“A. The need of a Chinese Church. 

““Q. What is the scope of this subject ? 

““ A. It affects all the Christians in China. 

““Q. What are the principal requirements ? 

“‘ A. Earnestness and wisdom. 

“*Q. How should this work be pursued ? 

“* A. In two ways, the internal and the external. 

“Q. What are they ? 

“‘ A. Promoting unity within the Churches, and securing religious 
liberty from the Government. 

**Q. What is the idea of union ? 

“A. Union in spirit and in practice. 

“*Q. What are the chief advantages ? 

“‘ A. In the saving of time, men, and means; and in the welfare 
of the Chinese Church in the days to come. 

““Q. What about the practicability of such a union ? 

““A. There are difficulties, but they are not impossible of 
solution. 

**Q. What form of government would it adopt ? 

““ A. Try to get the best elements of every Church such as would 
suit Chinese conditions. 

““Q. How would it be named ? 
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‘*“ A. The Chinese Christian Church. 

**Q. But would not this violate the form of government of the 
Churches in the West ? 

‘“* A. The aim of the missionary is the kingdom of Christ, and not 
his particular Church government. 

“Q. Is this urgently needed ? 

““ A. Decidedly. The longer one waits, the more difficult it will 
become. 

*“Q. What is the general feeling of missionaries in China ? 

““A. Many are highly in favour of union, and a great deal of 
union work has been done. 

“*Q. What was the mind of the Edinburgh Conference ? 

‘““ A. The Conference only had ten days at its disposal, and it 
spent one whole day for the discussion of this all-important subject, 
federation and unity.” 

Then the article went on to discuss the necessity and importance 
of securing religious liberty from the Government. As the situation 
has since been changed so much, religious liberty is being granted to 
the people by the republican Government. But this means increased 
responsibility which the Church of Christ must realize. Without 
religious liberty the Church was in a very difficult position as far as 
its relation to the State was concerned. Prior to the revolution last 
year, many Christian leaders were working hard to secure religious 
toleration. They were not at all sure that their desires could be 
realized. They only thought it was their duty and right to ask for 
it regardless of the consequences. For in those days Chinese Chris- 
tians in government schools, in official circles, and in the establishing 
of Chinese churches suffered injustice and ill-treatment. Now 
things are changed and difficulties removed by the granting of such 
liberty. Ex-President Sun Yat-sen in Nanking wrote to some of the 
Chinese pastors stating that religious liberty would be included in 
the new constitution. So also said President Yuan Shih-kai when 
receiving a deputation from the Peking pastors, three times mention- 
ing the granting of religious liberty. This gives the Christian Church 
a fresh opportunity, but the using of it is for the Church to decide. 

“The People’s Kingdom” is at its new beginning, and the 
Chinese Church is at its new beginning too. But is the way in which 
we do our work sufficiently adequate to meet the needs of the 
twentieth century ? Many of us say that we must try to suit the 
native conditions, but what are they ? View China from the Chinese 
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standpoint, for every missionary working in China is labouring for 
China’s good and welfare, and the missionary is China’s best friend. 
We cannot all be leaders, but we can all be friends. The funda- 
mental truths as set forth in the Book must be safeguarded, while 
historical interests, divisions and parties, forms and rules, can be 
naturalized to meet China’s great needs. East and West should 
mutually help each other, and with one accord work for the common 
cause—the kingdom of Christ, and the salvation of men. “ Sail 
your boat,” so goes the Chinese proverb, “‘ while the wind is with 
you.” Such endeavours will be richly rewarded, and will cause the 
repetition of the words of old, “‘ This is the Lord’s doing and it is 
marvellous in our eyes.” 

There are the active, well-educated young people in China who 
are holding the reins of political and social affairs. Many of them are 
returned students. There are the humiliated Manchu nobles, whose 
pride and haughtiness have been cast down to the dust. There are 
—by far the greater part of the people—the ignorant, uneducated class 
of the man in the street. These, one and all, are waiting, uncon- 
sciously perhaps, for help from the Christian Church. The people 
of China view Christianity from a new standpoint and with a new 
consciousness. What is the Church going to do? is the question upon 
which depends the future position of the Church in this land of ours. 
The Church itself, too, is getting more active and is feeling its sense 
of duty, so what we now really want is a Church policy. 

We must not be influenced too much by the passing changes of 
the day. A time of reaction is likely to follow, and if nothing is done 
between now and then, we can fairly predict that what will be left 
to the Church of God will be nothing better than bitter lamentations. 

I fear I have made it irksome for my readers not a little by the 
illiteracy of my style of writing, and by viewing the situation too much 
through Chinese spectacles. For this I beg your pardon. But on 
the other hand it is a problem that affects China so intensely and 
immediately that I feel I must be bold and frank, and try to forget 
my own shortcomings and inabilities. It is with sincere Christian 
friendliness I present before you what is to me the most important 
and most urgent problem, and ask for your patient and open-minded 
consideration. For this may be the starting-point of the larger 
union when the Christians of the whole world will be as one flock 
under one Shepherd, and then “‘the earth shall be full of the know- 
ledge of the Lord as the waters cover the sea.” 











THE EDUCATIONAL SITUATION IN 
INDIA AND ITS BEARING ON 
MISSIONARY POLICY 


By Sin ANDREW H. L. FRASER, K.C.S.I., LL.D. 


Tue position of things in regard to education in India, and the 
developments which are taking place at the present time, call for 
serious consideration on the part of missionary societies and the 
missionary body in India. Their educational policy must be care- 
fully examined, and may require to be considerably modified, if they 
are to continue to exert the great and beneficial influence on Indian 
education which they have had in the past. 

The awakening in non-Christian lands, of which one hears so 
much nowadays, has greatly affected India. It is unnecessary for 
me to dwell on the importance of this awakening and on the tre- 
mendous issues which it may involve. But I would briefiy indicate 
the effect which it must have on educational policy. There is no 
doubt that in India there has hitherto been a very prevalent 
idea that, under our system, whatever had to be done in regard 
to education must be done by the Government. The people them- 
selves have been largely indifferent to education. As regards 
popular education it might not be too much to say that the attitude 
has been generally one of opposition. The educated classes have not 
hitherto regarded it as any concern of theirs that education should 
be extended among the people generally. They have valued educa- 
tion mostly for what it could bring themselves in the way of influ- 
ence and gain. There have always, of course, been exceptions; but 
there can be no doubt that Government in its educational work has 
had, to a very large extent at least, to deal with indifference. Yet 
this was not always the case. There were in the past history of 
India many indications of a desire on the part of those in high 
position and of great wealth to use their influence and means for the 
advancement of education. The reason for the change seems to 
be that in these old days education was more associated in the 


mind of the people with religion than it has been of late; and 
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liberality in the support of education was regarded in the olden 
times as an act of religious merit. Such sentiments were repressed 
by our purely secular system; and we have had a long period of 
neglect of education by the people. 

A very great change of attitude towards education has, however, 
recently taken place among the leaders of all communities in India. 
The indifference has largely passed away. The demand for the 
extension of primary education, the growing importance which is 
being attached to the education of girls, the efforts made in all 
provinces to advance industrial and technical training, the earnest 
attempts made by the Mohammedan and Hindu communities to 
establish separate universities on a religious basis, are all indications 
of a great awakening to the important influence of education on the 
future interests of India. Government itself is devoting far more 
attention than before to education, and has considered it necessary 
to have a separate educational minister on the Viceroy’s Council ; 
but more important than the attitude of Government is the attitude 
of the leaders of the people. Both are now stirred to seek 
earnestly the same object: it is of vital moment that they should 
work together. ' 

It seems to me that the policy to be pursued at the present time 
by Government requires very careful consideration. There is no 
doubt whatever about the object of the Government. Its policy 
is designed to extend education among the people, and to make 
that education both efficient and beneficial. The Government has 
apparently arrived at the same conclusion as is widespread among 
the people, that some of the evils of sedition and anarchy which have 
given trouble of recent years are to be traced to defective methods 
of education; and it desires to place the education of the country 
on a better footing. Much has been done in this respect. The 
legislation of Lord Curzon’s time for the improvement of the uni- 
versities has been vindicated by experience; and the educational 
measures undertaken by his Lordship’s Government extended far 
beyond university education. That Government was alive to the 
necessity for more vigorous action in the extension of sound educa- 
tion generally. This must be cordiaily and gratefully acknowledged. 
The policy has already had its effect on the administration not 
only of government institutions, but also on those conducted by 
missionaries and other private agencies ; and the effect, so far, has 
undoubtedly been good. 
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There is, however, at the present time, an indication of an in- 
creasing tendency on the part of Government to depart, at any 
rate in practice, from what has been repeatedly declared to be its 
educational policy, a tendency which requires careful watching and 
demands the attentive consideration of all concerned in the educa- 
tional interests of the country. The educational policy of the 
Government of India has hitherto been based on the Educational 
Despatch of 1854, a singularly statesmanlike document which ought 
not to be allowed to be forgotten. This Despatch recognized clearly 
‘** the impossibility of Government alone doing all that must be done 
to provide adequate means for the education of the natives of India,” 
and the consequent necessity of combining “ with the agency of 
Government the aid which may be derived from the exertions and 
liberality of the educated and wealthy natives of India and of other 
benevolent persons.” The Despatch referred in appreciative 
language to the assistance formerly rendered by native liberality in 
the cause of education, and also to the success of the missionary 
institutions which were at that time taking even a greater propor- 
tional share than they do now in the educational work of the country ; 
and it looked forward hopefully to the continuance of such assistance 
in the future from both these sources. It therefore instituted the 
system of grants-in-aid, attributing to that system two clear advan- 
tages, namely, (a) that it could secure “ far more rapid progress of 
education than would follow a mere increase of expenditure by the 
Government,” and (b) that it would “ foster a spirit of reliance upon 
local exertions and combination for local purposes, which is of itself 
of no mean importance to the well-being of a nation.” 

The Despatch insisted on the necessity for careful government 
inspection of all institutions to which grants-in-aid should be given. 
The grants-in-aid were to be for secular education; because the 
neutrality‘of the Government in regard to religion must be scrupulously 
maintained ; but they were to be given to all institutions offering 
sound secular education, however definite and determined might be 
the provision for religious education in any such institution. It 
was directed that this system of private management, under govern- 
ment inspection and assisted by grants-in-aid, should be taken 
advantage of wherever possible ; and “‘ that no government colleges 
or schools shall be founded for the future in any district where a 
sufficient number of institutions exist capable, with assistance from 
the State, of supplying the local demand for education.” The 
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Despatch even went so far as to hope for “‘ the time when any general 
system of education entirely provided by Government may be dis- 
continued with the gradual advance of the system of grants-in-aid, 
and when many of the existing government institutions, especially 
those of the higher order, may be safely closed or transferred to the 
management of local bodies under the control of and aided by the 
State.” In insisted indeed on caution so that no school should be 
abandoned to probable decay; but at the same time it definitely 
and clearly prescribed as its deliberate policy the fostering of private 
institutions rather than the extension of purely government schools 
and colleges. 

It is this policy, which was strongly enforced by the Education 
Commission of 1883, from which there seems now to be a tendency 
on the part of Government to depart. Attention has been specially 
drawn to this tendency in Madras; but it appears perfectly clear 
that the proposed change in policy is not confined to that Presidency, 
but is being introduced all over India. The following extracts from 
resolutions of the Government of India are exceedingly important. 
They show how recent is the change of attitude, and how suddenly 
and apparently without due consideration it has been adopted. 

1. In the Resolution of the Government of India on the 
Quinquennial Review of Education (1892-7), published in the 
Gazette of India of November 4th, 1899, the following sentences 
occur. ‘* There are strong arguments against complete withdrawal 
[i.e. from the management of schools by Government] quoted by 
Mr. Cotton from the Directors of Education in Bombay and Bengal, 
based on the fact that the well-managed government schools serve to 
keep up the standard of discipline in aided schools. These argu- 
ments in favour of maintaining existing institutions [i.e. government 
institutions] are worthy of the fullest consideration ; and the Govern- 
ment of India, while maintaining the position that there should be 
no extension of the system, will not insist on the withdrawal from 
management where that is considered inexpedient. It seems specially 
expedient in most cases to have one such government school in each 
district as a model.”” Here we have a statement dealing with special 
circumstances in Bombay and Bengal, setting forth the necessity 
for caution in carrying out the recognized policy, but insisting that 
there shall be no extension of government institutions 

2. In the Resolution of 1904 reviewing the next Quinquennial 
Report, we have these sentences: “‘ The progressive devolution of 
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primary, secondary, and collegiate education upon private enter- 
prise, and the continuous withdrawal of Government from competi- 
tion therewith, were recommended by the Education Commission 
in 1883 and the advice has been generally acted upon. But while 
accepting this policy, the Government of India at the same time 
recognize the extreme importance of the principle, that in each branch 
of education Government should maintain a limited number of 
institutions both as models for private enterprise to follow, and in 
order to hold a high standard of education.”” This statement, based 
on the recognition of the Education Commission’s support of the 
policy of the Despatch of 1854, is couched in language to which 
objection can hardly be taken. Emphasis must be laid upon the 
“limited ” exception allowed to the general policy of carrying out 
education through private agency under the control and with the 
support of Government. 

8. In the Quinquennial Review of Education for the years 
1902-7 the following somewhat startling interpretation of previous 
orders is found :—‘‘ The policy of Government as laid down in 1899 

. is to provide at least one government high school for every 
district, and to this policy no Local Government has raised any 
objection; but its execution moves slowly, and there are at present 
almost as many districts in India without government high schools 
as there are with them. The provinces in which the provision of 
government high schools is at present furthest from the standard 
set down are Madras, the United Provinces, Burma and the Central 
Provinces.”” This statement indicates the acceptance, as the fixed 
policy of Government of universal application, of a suggestion made 
ten years before with special reference to particular circumstances 
in two specified provinces, and very carefully limited both then and 
in another government resolution five years later. It cannot but 
be regarded as indicating the development of a distinct intention to 
subvert the hitherto accepted policy. 

As I have said above, this change of policy seems to have been 
more definitely adopted in Madras than anywhere else. This is 
very strange in view of the extraordinary success that has attended 
the system of aided education in that Presidency ; and it has caused 
there a general feeling of dissatisfaction and alarm. On April 19th of 
this year the Missionary Council on Aided Education in that Presidency 
submitted a memorial to the Right Honourable the Secretary of 


State for India, setting forth the disadvantages and dangers of the 
26 
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new policy. At the same time the non-official friends of education 
in Madras, who have no concern whatever with missionary education, 
took the best opportunity of setting forth their objections to the 
change of policy. There is in the Fort St. George Gazette of December 
18th, 1910, an account of a discussion on model secondary schools 
in the Madras Legislative Council. There were two non-official 
members who strongly stated their objections to the government 
policy. It is enough to say of them that the Honourable Sir Murray 
Hammick, who has since been appointed to officiate as Governor of 
Madras, stated in Council, “ I personally know that they are connected, 
both of them, with secondary schools which are most admirably con- 
ducted ; and therefore the words which dropped from them must, at 
my hands at all events, receive very careful consideration.” 

The first of these gentlemen, the Honourable Mr. Seshagiri Aiyar (of 
the well-known Pachyappa College) pointed out what great progress 
had been made in Madras education through private institutions, 
and quoted the appreciation of the work of these institutions expressed 
by Directors of Education. He then stated his objections to the 
extension of government model schools: first of all, on account of 
the expense to Government and the necessary consequence that 
primary education must suffer through want of funds; secondly, 
because of the injurious competition of Government with private 
schools ; thirdly, on account of the impossibility of reducing schools 
to one type; fourthly, on account of the impossibility of Govern- 
ment giving religious education, whereas “‘ so far as the requirements 
of the country are at present concerned, some sort of religious 
instruction is absolutely necessary in order that irreverence may be 
checked and that there may be obedience to constituted authority ” ; 
and finally, because the present system was working better than 
ever owing to the improvement of the inspecting staff. 

The other speaker was the Honourable Rao Bahadur Krishnaswami 
Aiyangar, who pleaded for freedom and variety of education as an 
essential condition in any sound and complete system, and gave an 
interesting account of the development of private enterprise after 
the renewed enunciation of the old policy by the Education Com- 
mission of 1883. The plea was that private institutions were doing 
better than ever; that they would improve under more generous 
support from Government; and that the reversal of the policy 
involved wasteful expenditure and the divorce of education from 
religion. These speakers were supported by the Honourable Rao 
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Bahadur Ramabhadra Nayudu. These three were the only speakers 
except Mr. (now Sir Murray) Hammick. All three made effective 
speeches ; but the Council was not divided, although the resolution 
was not withdrawn, because His Excellency the Governor agreed 
that effect would not be “ given to the proposals of Government 
until they have been fully considered by the new Minister of 
Education.” 

At the same time the Madras Mail and the Hindu (the best 
Anglo-Indian and Indian papers in Madras) had articles opposing 
the proposals of Government ; and the Madras Provincial Conference 
unanimously adopted a resolution ‘“‘ that further improvement and 
extension of education in this Presidency should be effected by more 
liberal rules of recognition and aid to private effort, and that the 
sum of four lakhs of rupees and odd, which Government propose 
to spend annually on a certain number of model schools of their 
own, can be utilized to far greater advantage if given as aid to private 
secondary schools. But if Government consider a few model 
schools indispensable, this Conference is of opinion that the number 
of such schools should be restricted to eight, including the four 
already under departmental management.” 

So much for the state of feeling in Madras. In Bombay it does 
not appear that there is much evidence of a desire to press for any 
change of policy. There has been indeed a distinct refusal in two 
districts to establish government schools, because existing private 
institutions adequately meet the requirements of the case. In 
Bengal we are not yet face to face with any radical change of policy ; 
and this is no doubt due to the frank recognition by the present 
Director of Education of the excellent work done by some aided 
institutions. Thus, for example, in July, 1910, he wrote of the 
Scottish Churches College in Calcutta: ‘‘ Its record, and the record 
of the colleges by the amalgamation of which it has come into being, 
command the interest of the Department and commend it to the 
favour of Government. It is desirable that every assistance should 
be given to an institution of this kind whose work is of a very high 
order, and which materially relieves Government of their responsi- 
bilities in the matter of provision of university education.” 

In the Punjab, on the other hand, the Punjab Missionary Educa- 
tional Conference, on April 8th, 1911, submitted to the Government 
a memorial drawing attention to the great increase of privately 
managed institutions, especially of those managed by non-Christian 
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Indian associations, and to the greatly increased burdens thrown on 
their managers by the very proper demand on the part of Govern- 
ment for increased efficiency. It then went on to point out how 
inadequate were the grants for maintenance and how the old policy 
of the Government of India was not being fully and generously 
carried out by the Local Government or by local bodies. It asked 
that the Government should take steps more effectively to enforce 
that policy. 

I have no particular information from other provinces, but I 
saw some time ago a deliverance by the Chief Commissioner of the 
Central Provinces, expressing regret that the state of the finances 
prevented him from giving effect, in the district of Bilaspur, to what 
he regarded as the accepted policy. I think I have said enough to 
show that there is a tendency throughout India to neglect or even 
perhaps to subvert the hitherto accepted policy. This change of 
attitude is said to be due to recent experiences of the disastrous 
effects of defective education. I quote a sentence expressing this 
view: “ It is natural and perfectly intelligible, in these restless times, 
that Government should try to control all education.” This view 
cannot be accepted. Government institutions, certainly not less 
than efficient private schools and colleges, have had deplorable 
experiences of recent years; but the remedy cannot lie in Govern- 
ment attempting to do the work of education. To abandon the 
policy hitherto accepted would render it more difficult for the 
Government of India to supply education generally, and make it 
practically impossible to provide religious education at the very time 
when Hindus and Mohammedans, as well as Christians all over India, 
are urgently asking for it. It would involve enormously increased 
cost to Government, without necessarily securing increased efficiency, 
and the consequent danger of the sacrifice of elementary and 
technical education. It is vain to advocate the change on the 
ground that it will secure better control over pupils and students and 
free them from the danger oi political poison ; for experience shows 
that government institutions have been subject to evil political 
influences as much as any well-administered private institution, and 
that the evils which are deplored are due really to the want of 
religious and moral training. Government ought to have some real 
influence and even contro] over education in India. But the grant- 


in-aid system provides this. And the more liberal the grants, the 
more effective will be the control. 
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A frank, outspoken article on religious education and other 
matters connected with India was written in January 1912 for The 
Nineteenth Century and After by Swami Baba Bharati. His article 
was entitled “ How King George could win the Hearts of the 
Hindus”; and one of the principal methods suggested was the 
remodelling of the educational system. The writer maintained that 
the Hindu does not care for physical death. It is mental disease 
or death that counts with him. And this new English system 
of education is so nauseatingly materialistic, all-intellectual, and 
soul-killing, that the Hindu mind, being essentially spiritual, has 
failed to assimilate it. The result is the unhinging of the mind, 
brain, and the heart-soul. The system of western education is fast 
removing from the minds of the people the healthy ideals of life and 
conduct founded upon the wisdom of the illuminated sages of the 
past, It is destroying their inborn belief in “‘ Karma” and “ Re- 
incarnation.” It is robbing them of the jewel of their soul. It is 
breaking up their harmonious order of communal, social, and domestic 
life. It is alienating the hitherto exemplary love and attachment 
of grown-up sons from their parents. Respect for superiors and 
reverence for saints and sages, or rendering honour where honour 
is due, are fast diminishing. The “educated” classes, rapidly 
losing faith in everything relating to religion, have learned to 
deny the existence of God and to ridicule the very idea of spiritual 
life. 

The above is a brief statement of the Swami’s views in his own 
words ; and after making this statement of the condition of things, 
which he regards as having been brought about in India by secular 
education, he frames a strong indictment against western civiliza- 
tion. We need not go to India, he says, to test the truth of his 
fragmentary portrayal of the degrading effects of this civilization 
upon the Hindus. Let us look about and mark its ravages upon our 
own people in London, how it is sapping the moral foundation of 
its deluded victims in the lands where it has sprung into being, 
and where it is holding its undisputed sway. This vaunted civiliza- 
tion is dragging man down from his high estate. It has practically 
abolished the idea of a human soul, and whatever of it is believed 
in by some is its false shadow. It is daily degrading divine humanity 
into unashamed animality. It has raised selfishness to a religious 
creed, Mammon to the throne of God, adulteration to a science, 
falsehood to a fine art. It has destroyed domestic life. It has 
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banished all seriousness from life, and made it a mere plaything. 
This is, in the Swami’s own words, what he professes to regard as 
the result of western civilization upon ourselves. 

This is interesting as the expression of the judgment which some 
non-Christians pass on Christianity from “ its fruits ”’ as they see them 
in this country. I do not, however, quote it for this reason, but rather 
because it indicates the dread that Hindus have of purely secular 
education. No doubt some of the language used by the writer is 
exaggerated, and his views on some subjects are distinctly crude and 
ill-informed ; but he represents, in what he says regarding religion, the 
feeling which is becoming prevalent among thoughtful men of all 
classes in India. He goes on to speak of the movement in favour of 
the extension of primary education, and says: “‘ India does not want 
primary education of the kind imparted under the present system 
of university education, so that the denationalization which is the 
result of that education may be extended to the masses also. We 
want primary education certainly for the masses. It will be a 
blessing if that education be made free and founded upon national 
beliefs, mostly, if not entirely. Otherwise, Government will be the 
worst enemy of the country. Education, according to the Vedas, 
is the opening of the petals of the mind-lotus to the rays of the 
spiritual sun; and that is what we now want first, and western 
matter-education afterwards.” 

This statement is quite in accord with much that has been said 
in the last few years on most striking occasions by men of all classes 
in India. The unrest, sedition, and anarchy that have attracted 
attention have led many to inquire whether one of the results of 
secular education has not been the destruction of moral tone in many 
of the educated. Whatever the truth may be, there is no doubt 
that many believe this. When Lord Minto was travelling round 
the native states, he received addresses from many of the ruling 
chiefs in which the statement was clearly made that education was 
responsible for the wicked attitude assumed by some of the educated 
youth. There was no demand made by these chiefs for the restric- 
tion of education, but only an urgent request that an effort should 
be made to associate education with religion. They did not blame 
education for the state of things which they deplored ; they blamed 
the divorce of education from religion. Precisely the same views 
were laid before the Viceroy by a great deputation of Mohammedans, 
who waited on him to submit an expression of their views in regard 
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to unrest. They pointed out the principles that animate Moham- 
medans, the sacrifice of temporal interests which Mohammedans 
will make for religious education, and the danger of withholding it 
from the young. It was a very striking incident ; and Lord Minto 
made a most sympathetic reply. Almost at the same time the 
Maharajah of Darbhanga, the recognized leader of Orthodox Hindus, 
accompanied by an influential deputation of his co-religionists, placed 
similar views before the Viceroy. It was religious education that 
the people wanted, and that the people needed. 

Some little time before the King’s visit to India, movements 
were started for the establishment of separate Mohammedan and 
Hindu universities. In regard to the Hindu university, Swami 
Baba Bharati, in the article above referred to, states that it is 
proposed “for the purpose of preventing denationalization through 
religious instruction being given in schools and colleges under its 
auspices.” This is no doubt the object of the great majority of those 
who support the scheme. It is undoubtedly also the object of the 
Mohammedans in proposing their university that the change in the 
character and moral tone of the rising generation as compared with 
the generations that preceded it should be prevented. They regard 
the change as disastrous, in some at least of its features; and they 
hope that the Mohammedan university may do something to prevent 
disaster among their young co-religionists. 

It is, moreover, very striking that the supporters of these two 
institutions have drawn together in a very remarkable way. It 
might well be supposed that the supporters of a Hindu university 
would not view with much favour the scheme for a Mohammedan 
university ; and it would have been no matter of surprise if 
the supporters of the Mohammedan institution had been bitterly 
antagonistic to that of the Hindus. The very opposite is the fact. 
Sir Harcourt Butler, the Education member of the Viceroy’s Council, 
announced at the end of 1911 that he was hopeful that both the 
Hindus and the Mohammedans would have their universities if 
they collected sufficient money. Curiously enough it was just a 
day or two before this announcement that an interesting interchange 
of telegrams took place between His Highness the Aga Khan and 
the Maharajah Bahadur of Darbhanga. The former, who is generally 
accepted as the Indian Mohammedan leader, telegraphed congratulat- 
ing the Maharajah on the success which had attended the agitation 
in favour of a Hindu university, offering a donation of 5000 rupees 
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to the scheme, and wishing it well. The Maharajah replied thank- 
fully accepting this generous donation in the name of the Hindu 
community, presenting 20,000 rupees as his own contribution to 
the cause of Mohammedan education, and concluding with these 
words: “ Let us, both Hindus and Mohammedans, pray to God 
that we may remain united with each other, steadfast too in our 
loyalty to our gracious sovereign, ever zealous in the cause of educa- 
tion, ever faithful to the respective creeds of our great ancestors.” 
This called forth an astonishing telegram from the Aga Khan in 
which he said: “ I most sincerely and gratefully thank you for your 
generous donation. My greatest ambition is to see Hindus and 
Muslims love each other, and each help the faith of the other.” 
This is certainly not a message characteristic of Mohammedanism 
as generally understood or practised. It is not a message such as 
the history of religious feeling in India itself was likely to lead one 
to expect. The religious antagonism between Mohammedanism 
and Hinduism has always been strong, and has always been liable 
to burst into furious rage. The explanation of this change of 
attitude towards each other, of this cessation of hostilities between 
Mohammedans and Hindus, is that they feel themselves in the 
presence of a common danger. They both of them dread and 
deplore the system of secular education divorced from religion, 
and demand religious instruction in the interests of the young. If 
Government had maintained fully the policy of 1854, we should 
never, I believe, have heard of sectarian universities ; and I believe 
that it is no exaggeration to say, as was said by the writer quoted 
above, that Government may come to be regarded as the enemy of 
India if it does not devise some system whereby religious education 
will be secured. The demand for this is urgent on all sides; and it 
is not a demand which Government can afford to ignore. 

It must be distinctly remembered that while the Despatch of 
1854 laid down in the strongest terms the great principle of govern- 
ment neutrality in the matter of religion, it certainly did not take 
up an attitude of hostility to religious instruction. A passage may 
be quoted which perhaps may surprise some of those who believe 
that they have been guided by the instructions laid down in the 
Despatch, though in reality their policy has been different from that 
contained in that document. It is said: ‘‘ The Bible is, we under- 
stand, placed in the libraries of the colleges and schools, and pupils 
are able freely to consult it. This is as it should be; and moreover, 
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we have no desire to prevent or discourage any explanations which 
the pupils may, of their own free will, ask from the masters upon 
the subject of the Christian religion, provided that such information 
be given out of school hours, such instruction being entirely 
voluntary on both sides. It is necessary in order to prevent the 
slightest suspicion of an intention on our part to make use of the 
influence of Government for the purpose of proselytism that no 
notice should be taken of it by the inspectors in their periodic visits.” 
This is the mind of the Government in regard to religious instruction 
in connection with its own secular institutions. 

In regard to the grant-in-aid schools, the instruction is that 
“the amount and continuance of the assistance given will depend 
upon the periodical report of inspectors. . . . In their periodical 
inspections, no notice whatsoever shall be taken by them of the 
religious doctrine which may be taught in any school; and their 
duty should be strictly confined to ascertaining whether the secular 
knowledge conveyed is such as to entitle it to consideration in the 
distribution of the sum which will be applied to grants-in-aid.” That 
is to say, the schools are to receive grants if they are efficient in the 
secular instruction conveyed, whatever may be the arrangements 
for religious instruction. 

The policy of the Government has never been hostile to religious 
instruction; nor has the Government ever assumed the position of 
an irreligious Government or of a Government absolutely indifferent to 
religion. Some of the servants of the Government have undoubtedly 
appeared to assume that position. In one province there was an officer 
holding a distinguished position in the Education Department, who 
aimed at the exclusion of all reference to God or to religion in the 
books supplied for the use of schools, going even to the extent of 
expurgating some of our greatest English classics of such references. 
That, however, was an exceptional case. But there have been many 
who, through their over-strict interpretation of the principle of 
neutrality, have adopted an attitude of practical hostility to religion. 
They have not been wantonly hostile, but sometimes not the less 
effectively so. In this, however, they have not done justice to the 
policy of the Government. 

It is indeed difficult to devise means whereby the necessary and 
righteous principle of neutrality may be observed without adopting 
at least the appearance of hostility, or at all events without declin- 
ing to supply the religious education which so many now demand. 
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One means whereby it could be done, would be to surround the 
government secular college or school with hostels maintained entirely 
from private funds and under private management, and subject to 
the control of the authorities of the institution in matters essential 
to the discipline of the college. Such a scheme received very wide- 
spread and hearty approval in Bengal on the part of the public; 
but it has not yet been carried out. One great advantage of such 
a scheme would be that it would secure the hearty and liberal assist- 
ance of the wealthy and beneficent in a sound system of government 
education. This, however, is only the means whereby Government 
can allow the provision of religious education in connection with 
its own institutions. The true strength of the cause of religious 
education in India does not lie here, but lies in the system of aided 
institutions. There Government comes forward to assist secular 
education while private managers can provide for themselves the 
religious education which is desired. 

I take leave of this subject with the quotation of a striking 
utterance of Dr. Duff’s, over three-quarters of a eentury ago. “ If 
in India,” he said, “‘ you do give the people knowledge without 
religion, rest assured that it is the greatest blunder politically speaking 
that ever was committed. Having very unrestricted access to the 
whole range of our English literature and science, they will despise 
and reject their own systems of learning. Once driven out of their 
own systems, they will inevitably become infidels in religion; and 
shaken out of the mechanical round of their religious observances 
without moral principles to balance their thoughts or guide their 
movements, they will as certainly become discontented, restless 
agitators.”” These words have been strangely fulfilled in our day; 
and it is this that my Hindu and Mohammedan friends throughout 
Bengal pressed upon me when I was Lieutenant-Governor. They 
insisted on it, that it is a hardship that their boys should be trained 
and educated without religion. It is worth while to know that this 
is no necessary part of the policy which has again and again been 
declared by the Government of India. We know that depart- 
mentalism can mar and render ineffective the best policy. This 
policy has been injured more or less in all provinces by depart- 
mentalism, which has failed to sympathize with the breadth of view 
and the spirit of co-operation with the people, which form the 
distinguishing features of the policy itself. 

While the Government are earnestly discussing this question, 
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it is surely necessary that every effort should be made to put before 
the Local and Supreme Governments the views of the people and 
of all interested in the cause of education. I have been greatly 
interested in the strenuous efforts which have been made by many 
non-official Hindus and Mohammedans to place their views on this 
matter before Government ; and I think that it is necessary for the 
missionary bodies to see to it that their views also are adequately 
represented. The missionary bodies have a connection with educa- 
tion in India of the very highest importance. They have hitherto 
rendered splendid service; and some of their institutions have 
received the highest commendation and secured the greatest con- 
fidence, not of the Government only, but of the Indian peoples of 
all creeds. Some of our missionary institutions are known through- 
out the provinces in which they are situated as among the most 
effective instruments for good. 

There is one thing, however, which is lacking in our missionary 
enterprise ; and that is earnest co-operation among all bodies of 
missionaries in securing the common object which they have in view. 
There has been recently marked improvement in this respect. There 
is a growing tendency to co-operation among missionaries on all 
subjects. No step towards co-operation is ever retraced. It is 
always found to be of the highest value. It is now more than ever 
essential that co-operation should be continuous, organized and 
effective. The missionary body in every province, and, by repre- 
sentatives from the provinces, the missionary body in India, ought 
to be able to speak with a united voice upon all questions affecting 
the interests of the people in respect of education. 

It has also to be borne in mind that there is a great awakening 
in respect of education, that the Government and the people alike 
have been roused to realize the necessity for making more vigorous 
advance in regard to all branches of education. The census figures 
as to the deplorable prevalence of illiteracy have given force to the 
agitation in favour of more extended and more efficient education. 
His Majesty’s gift to primary education, though not a very great sum 
in view of the tremendous work that has to be done, was of the very 
highest importance as indicating to the people of India that their 
King-Emperor was in this respect at one with them, and was their 
leader in the forward movement. The Government of India have 
promised that they will do what they can to set aside more and more of 
the public funds for this great national purpose. _It is essential that all 
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classes of the people should realize that, if anything really great is 
to be done, they must co-operate with the Government ; and the 
yovernment must co-operate with them in carrying out this work. 
As the wise authors of the Despatch of 1854 clearly saw, and as 
experience has since then fully proved, it is impossible for Govern- 
ment to undertake this work alone. The greater part of it must 
be done through private enterprise. The missionary body must 
realize this as well as others. Their Christian education, by which 
I mean the education of the Christian youth, must be undertaken 
more vigorously in the future than in the past ; and their missionary 
education, by which I mean the education given in their missionary 
schools, must also vigorously advance ; or they will be left behind 
and will lose the high position which they have hitherto occupied 
in respect of the efforts made for the enlightenment and elevation 
of the Indian peoples. 

The education of girls is attracting far more attention amongst 
the people generally than it did even a few years ago. It is highly 
significant that the percentage of educated women and girls is very 
much higher among Christians than among the adherents of any 
other creed. It is also significant that in the representations that 
have been made by the best leaders of Hindu and Mohammedan 
thought in favour of more efficient female education, the Govern- 
ment has been frequently urged to adopt for secular education the 
Zenana system, which has so long been in use by the missionaries. 
This indicates how truly the missionaries have been in the fore- 
front in the efforts made for the emancipation of women in India. 
Women have been in their lives surrounded by limitations which 
have rendered it impossible for them in most parts of India to 
exercise that elevating and purifying influence on society which 
they are fit to exercise. The missionaries have led the way in 
showing how this may become possible. They must not now drop 
behind when others are pressing forward. 

In the same way, the missionaries must devote increased attention 
to industrial and technical training. The Government is taking it 
up with vigour; but the people must co-operate ; and unless the 
missionary bodies are to exercise on the future life of India infinitely 
less influence than they have exercised on it in the past, they must 
also devote themselves systematically and effectively to this branch 
of training. A literary education is not all that India requires. 
It requires the development of industrial enterprise and a sound 
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system of technical education. This is required for the individual 
life of Indians. It is required for “1e national prosperity. If mis- 
sionaries are to continue to be regaracd as amongst the most successful 
of those who are working for the benefit of the individual and of the 
nation, they must give themselves effectively to this work. 

Finally, the newly-awakened demand for religious education, and 
for instruction in vernacular, and the protest against denationaliza- 
tion in education, demand attention. The missionary bodies are 
well qualified to assist in framing and in carrying out a sound policy 
in this respect. There is no body of thinking men which is more 
in touch with Indian sentiment and the popular need than are the 
missionaries. And their religious principles ought to lead them to 
expect that India has its own special contribution to make to the 
highest humanity, and that any determination to westernize the 
Indians is a wrong to the future of our race. 

All this demands a careful reconsideration of missionary educa- 
tional policy. Such reconsideration must be given to that policy 
by the missionary bodies at home; but it is of even greater import- 
ance that it should be given to it by the missionaries on the spot. 
To make their consideration of it effective and valuable, it is necessary 
that it should be conducted on lines other than sectarian. Even the 
missionary policy itself must not be purely sectarian. The broad 
view of the highest interests of the peoples among whom the mis- 
sionaries are working must ever be maintained. But above all, 
there must not be amongst missionaries such sectarian difference as 
will prevent them from co-operating in devising sound measures 
and in carrying these measures out. 

We have already found how the exigences of the case have 
drawn men together. The latest experience that I have personally 
had in the matter was the formation of the Scottish Churches College 
in Calcutta. There we had two institutions which were doing very 
good work; but in view of the increased demand for efficiency in 
university education, it was clearly manifest that the interests of 
secular education itself demanded that the two institutions should 
combine to provide a thoroughly efficient staff for one really good 
college. Besides that, there was the consideration that it was 
necessary to allow certain men to be devoted more exclusively to 
religious work. The results of the union of these two colleges have 
been eminently satisfactory. The Scottish Churches College now 
holds a position much higher than that formerly held either by the 
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General Assembly’s Institution or by the Duff College, high though 
the position was which each of these institutions separately held. 

There is one other matter which I desire to emphasize before 
closing; that is, that Christian education must receive ever- 
increasing attention from the missionary bodies. By that I mean 
the education given to Indian Christian youth. It is essential, 
if the Christianity of India is to be worthy of the name, and if 
Indians are to have a manner of life worthy of the Gospel, that 
the Christian youth should be carefully educated: not necessarily 
that they should all receive a high-class literary education, but 
that they should all receive such an education, literary or technical, 
as will enable them to take the position in India which the friends 
of Christianity must desire that they should take. The missionary 
bodies ought to consider this question in consultation with one 
another and ought to co-operate in wise schemes for carrying 
it out. 

In view of the present critical position and of the momentous 
questions which are at stake, it seems to me most desirable that 
the supporters of Christian missions should devote fresh thought 
to the work in which they are engaged, and to its relation to the 
educational problem as a whole. No one would be in favour of 
an effort to push missionary claims in any narrow and calculating 
spirit. The whole question requires to be looked at from the broad 
standpoint of the welfare of India. If the history of education in 
India tells us anything, it is that Christian missions have a definite 
contribution to make to the solution of this great problem. For my 
part, in view of the disintegrating influences of western thought and 
science, I have no doubt that no religion except the Christian religion 
will prove able to serve as an effective bulwark against the onset of 
materialism and unbelief and show itself as a real force for the 
building up of character. But apart altogether from one’s own private 
belief in the excellence of the Christian faith, it seems reasonable to 
hold that the faith of the most advanced peoples in the world is 
an influence which cannot be ignored when questions of religious 
education are considered. The missionary body has also this great 
advantage as an educational agency that it is composed almost 
exclusively of those for whom educational work is a vocation rather 
than a profession. It may, therefore, be expected to contribute 
something of special value to the development of the educational 
policy which India requires. 
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If Christian education is to fulfil its high mission in the critical 
period through which India is passing, a definite effort must be made 
to think out the relation of the Christian system of education to the 
whole educational problem, to develop a clear and strong policy, and 
to give a unity to the educational work of Christian missions. More 
funds are required ; but it is still more essential that there should 
be effective co-operation. There should be no overlapping. A 
larger measure of co-ordination ought to be introduced into educa- 
tional missionary work. Individual interests must bulk less largely 
before the minds of the members and supporters of the different 
missionary bodies, in view of the interests of the cause as a whole. 

What seems to be urgently required is :— 

1. That in each province in India there should be a body repre- 
sentative of the different missions at work in the province which 
will study the educational situation there and endeavour to work 
out a common policy which will have the support of all the missions. 

2. That such educational associations shall be kept in touch 
with one another throughout all India, so that machinery may be 
developed which will enable them to co-operate in making representa- 
tions to the Government of India when such seem to be required. 

8. That means be found of keeping such educational associa- 
tions in the closest touch with the home boards, and with the leaders 
of educational thought in the West. As to this last point, the 
Education Committee of the Continuation Committee of the World 
Missionary Conference seems to provide the opportunity. It is 
composed of men of experience in the study of educational questions 
and of experts in educational science. I trust that advantage will be 
taken of the opportunity offered by the All-India Conference, for 
which preparations are already being made, to consider the whole 
question and to secure a greater measure of co-ordination, co-opera- 
tion and unity in missionary educational work in India. 








THE GROWTH OF THE CHURCH IN 
THE MISSION FIELD 


III. PRESBYTERIAN AND METHODIST 
MISSIONS IN KOREA 


By GEO, HEBER JONES, D.D. 


Korea has been called the surprise of modern missions. The rapid 
rise of a church community now approximating 300,000, the 
early naturalization of Christianity in the Korean environment, 
and its expression in distinctive and original national forms have 
challenged the attention of the Christian world. Korean statistics 
are exceedingly difficult to compile, for the statistical years vary 
in different missions and some place less stress upon keeping detailed 
statistics than others. Such statistics as are available give the 
actual figures of church members, including catechumens, as follows : 
Presbyterians, 171,457; Methodists, 61,075 ; total, 232,582. This 
membership was distributed in more than 2000 churches and con- 
gregations. As these figures in most cases do not carry us beyond 
the year 1909, the increase since that time, making a generous 
allowance for gains, will bring the total Christian community in 
connection with the Presbyterian and Methodist Missions in the 
neighbourhood of 300,000 souls. There are in addition about 6000 
Christians belonging to the Church of England. The Roman 
Catholics claim 73,517 baptized Christians. 


I. THE BACKGROUND OF THE KOREAN CHURCH 


The Koreans are a farming people, living on a cultural plane 
which has not yet reached the industrial stage. In this they contrast 
with the Chinese and Japanese and possess the elements both of 
strength and weakness found in agricultural communities. They 
occupy a peninsula noted for the salubrity of its climate, the fertility 
of its soil, and the wealth of its mineral resources. They possess 
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the physical base for large national wealth and a self-reliant church. 
The land is mountainous, increasing the difficulty in communication 
between the various sections. This has resulted in a special 
emphasis upon clan and family, contributing to an undue develop- 
ment of the clan spirit. The extension of railroads and new high- 
roads is mitigating the clan and sectional spirit and unifying the 
nation. 

The latest census gives the population as 12,959,981, a figure 
which, owing to improved conditions of life, is on the increase. 
This increase in population indicates that the Koreans are not 
physically decadent. The population is scattered in innumerable 
villages, the only large cities being Seoul, Songdo, Pyeng Yang, 
and Taiku, all occupied as mission stations. This imparts to the 
Church its dominant type,—that of the village parish community. 

Three religious cults prevail in Korea. (a) A Shamanistic 
Animism, such as is found among Mongoloid peoples and which 
lies at the base of native religious beliefs. (b) Confucianism, which 
early reached Korea, became the dominant religious belief in 1892, 
and is regnant to-day. (c) Buddhism, which was introduced into 
Korea from China in A.p. 372, and which, after several centuries 
of dominance, lost its power, was disestablished, and is moribund 
to-day. No one of the religious cults is followed to the exclusion 
of the others. The message of each is at best a partial one, and the 
Korean, in his soul-hunger craving all the moral light possible, has 
indiscriminately combined in his thought the religious beliefs and 
practices of all three. This has developed in him a habit of religious 
syncretism which is a factor with which Christianity must reckon. 

The Church is called upon to deal in Korea with a social order 
which crystallizes the culture and civilization of Korea. In this 
social order the people are divided into three classes, the nobility, 
the middle class, and the common people. The nobility are said 
to number about sixty thousand and formerly governed the land. 
It is impossible to give an estimate of the numbers in the middle 
class. The great bulk of the nation is included in that of the common 
people, who number fully eleven-twelfths of the population. Korea 
is essentially a nation of the common people. They are held in 
the grip of a dogma of subordination to the higher classes which, 
under the old order, reduced them to practical serfdom. Slavery 
in a mild form has existed, but is passing away. Class distinction 
along the three main lines above indicated is very rigid, but is 
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yielding to the message of Christianity that all men are children 
of a common Heavenly Father. 

Evangelical Chistianity entered Korea in 1884, when underneath 
the life of the people forces of unrest were already making them- 
selves felt. Religious, social, and political conditions were becoming 
more and more disorganized. The old order which had held sway 
for centuries was falling into ruins. Social and political institutions 
were far gone in decay. The Yangbans, or official nobility, though 
still entrenched in their high position, were being pushed to the 
wall by the upward pressure of the common people. In the early 
years of the first intercourse with the Treaty Powers, many new 
national enterprises were attempted in the hope of correcting these 
conditions and finding political salvation, but all ended in failure, 
thus increasing the disappointment and discontent of the nation. 
Korea was ready socially for a new religious message. 

Weak within herself, Korea was subjected to great pressure 
from without. For centuries she had been the buffer state between 
China and Japan and had succeeded in holding them at arm’s 
length. But the end was near. China exercised a shadowy sover- 
eignty over the peninsula, which Yuan Shi-kai, then Minister 
Resident in Seoul, was trying to transform into a real control. 
Japan opposed this and in the war of 1894-95 China was eliminated 
from Korea as a political force. Russia then took China’s place as 
Japan’s chief opponent, and for ten years, by commercial and 
financial exploitation and diplomatic contest, these two Powers 
struggled for the mastery, which was finally decided in favour of 
Japan by the arbitrament of arms in the Russo-Japanese war of 
1904-05. As a result Korea has become a part of the Japanese 
Empire and Korean political autonomy has disappeared. No 
nation has had a more exciting political history during the past 
twenty-five years than Korea. 


Il. THE RISE OF THE KOREAN CHURCH 


In outline, the history of the Church for the past quarter of a 
century may be divided into three periods; the first, extending 
from 1884 to 1894, might be called the pioneer period. The prob- 
lems were those of securing a foothold, and involved the conquest 
of prejudice, the acquiring a knowledge of the language, the creation 
of an apparatus for its study, and the introduction of Christian 
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terminology and Christian thought; the testing of the ethical 
dynamic in Christianity in its impact on the social and religious 
institutions of Korea ; the investigation and geographical discovery 
of the land, locating strategic points of occupation; the study of 
the religious habits and customs of the Korean people so as to 
know how best to approach them with the Christian message ; 
and the enrolment and training of the first converts. 

The second period, extending from 1894 to 1907 might be called 
the period of the rise of the Church in the interior. Mission stations 
were located in the principal cities and new communions entered 
Korea, bringing the number now working in that land, apart from 
the Roman Catholics, up to seven. These are the Presbyterian 
Church and the Southern Presbyterian Church in the United States, 
the Canadian and Australian Presbyterian Churches, the Methodist 
Episcopal Church and the Southern Methodist Episcopal Church 
in the United States, and the Church of England, represented by 
the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel. These seven missions 
to-day constitute practically only three communities in Korea— 
the Presbyterian Churches uniting in one Presbytery; the two 
Methodist missions working on converging lines for the foundation 
of one united Church in Korea ; and the Church of England, standing 
a little aloof officially from the other organizations and yet with 
sympathetic personal understanding. Six of the seven communions 
are organized into the Council of Evangelical Missions in Korea, 
a body which meets annually and serves as a co-ordinating and 
advisory council for the entire work. These communions are 
reinforced by auxiliary bodies such as the Bible societies, the Young 
Men’s Christian Association, the Salvation Army, and several un- 
attached and independent missions. The entire Protestant foreign 
missionary body in Korea numbers three hundred and seven 
persons. 

The end of the first period of missionary work in Korea saw the 
beginnings of Christian work in the form of isolated groups of converts 
in six of the eight provinces into which the country was then divided. 
Pioneer mission stations with foreign missionaries in residence 
were established in the open ports of Chemulpo, Wonsan, Fusan, 
and in Pyeng Yang. During the second period the general lines 
of territorial occupation and division which now prevail began to 
emerge. The Southern Presbyterians concentrated their work 
in the south-west. The Australians, with Fusan as their centre, 
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divided Kyung-sang Province in south-east Korea with the Northern 
Presbyterians ; the Southern Methodists, with Songdo as their 
chief station, worked across the peninsula to the Sea of Japan. 
North of them, taking in the greater part of the Ham-Kyung pro- 
vince and extending to the Russian border, the Canadian Presby- 
terians located their work. The Northern Presbyterians, the North- 
ern Methodists, and the Church of England have worked together 
in the central and western part of the country. ‘This constitutes a 
complete territorial occupation, the only problem now being that 
of increasing the foreign missionary force in these missions up to the 
point of an adequate staff. 

The locating of the various mission stations in the interior was 
followed by the growth of native churches and groups, until to-day 
not only are there strong and aggressive congregations under Korean 
pastors in every one of the thirteen provinces into which the country 
is now divided, but also in practically every one of the three hundred 
and thirty counties constituting these provinces. The native 
Church spread rapidly during this period, developing strength in 
the principles of self-support and self-propagation. The increase 
of actual enrolled members was from less than one thousand in 
1894 to an enrolled membership, including catechumens, in 1907 
of over one hundred thousand. 

We are now in the third period, which fittingly begins with the 
Korean revival. This great event, the spiritual birth of the native 
Church in Korea, constitutes the beginning of its spiritual history 
and tradition and gives to it a character which is peculiarly its own. 
This character is seen in the elements of strength which express 
themselves not only in the inner spiritual development of the 
Christians themselves, but in the healthy growth of the Church 
in numbers and influence. 


Ill. CHARACTERISTICS OF THE KOREAN CHURCH 


The Korean Church has some characteristics which are racial 
and which form a contrast with what appears in western lands. 
It is evolving a style of architecture adapted to the conditions 
amidst which the Church is located. In the congregations the 
Christians, instead of sitting in family groups, are separated along 
sex lines and a curtain screens the women from the men. The people 
sit on the floor. Singing is still in a rudimentary state of development 
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and many of the exercises which beautify the ordinary services in 
western lands are absent. These things, however, are mere in- 
cidentals, for the Korean Church bears the marks of primitive, 
apostolic times. Among its outstanding characteristics to-day the 
following may be mentioned. 

1. THE POSITION OCCUPIED BY THE BiBsie.—The Bible is a 
new book in Korea. It exists in a tentative, though very creditable 
translation. It was necessary to transfer into the Korean language 
many new terms, especially from the Chinese, in order to express 
its wonderful concepts, and many native words were transfused 
with new meaning in this work of translation. As a whole the 
Bible, with the exception of the imported terms above mentioned, 
is in the language of the common people. It has been put in the 
Unmum, a native alphabetic script of twenty-five symbols, rather 
than in the Chinese, thus making it possible for the humblest classes 
to learn to read it. A deep conviction of the authority and value 
of the Bible prevails and the Korean Church has placed the Holy 
Scriptures at the very base of its life. No other book competes 
with it. It is found in every Christian home and in the hands of 
every Christian convert. To the older missionaries, familiar with 
the conditions which prevailed twenty-five years ago, the fact 
that to-day it is possible to appeal to the general public in the 
language of Scripture itself and be understood, constitutes one 
of the marvellous transformations in the situation in Korea. 

2. THE ATTITUDE OF THE INDIVIDUAL CHRISTIAN TOWARDS 
PERSONAL SIN AND MORAL DEFAULT.—The Korean Church lives 
in the midst of the moral darkness found in all non-Christian com- 
munities. Sin as it is portrayed in the Bible and recognized by the 
Christian conscience is a new discovery. Throughout the Church 
there is an exceeding sensitiveness towards all matters of moral 
deflection that is very impressive. This deep and abiding sense 
of the grievousness of sin on the part of the individual is accompanied 
with contrition, repentance, and open confession in the congregations. 
This is followed by a sense of deep concern because of its peril in 
the lives of his neighbours and society. There is no doubt that one 
of the forces underlying the remarkable aggressiveness of Korean 
Christians in carrying the Gospel message to their neighbours is this 
compelling sense of the peril of sin. 

3. THE REMARKABLE ACTIVITY OF THE INDIVIDUAL KOREAN 
CuristTiAN.—The Korean Church stands out in sharp contrast with 
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the non-Christian society by which it is surrounded. The Korean 
who joins its fellowship becomes a loyal and faithful churchman. 
He is a witnessing believer and an earnest propagator of the faith. 
In many churches it is customary for the converts before being 
admitted to full communicant membership to bring another soul 
into the church fellowship, This is not demanded of them as a 
requisite for membership, but has become the accepted custom. 
The increase of members reported regularly by the various com- 
munions is due not so much to converts won by means of public 
preaching and appeal, as to the daily, personal testimony of the 
church members to their neighbours. 

4. THe Korean CHURCH IS MARKED BY A TRUE REVIVAL SPIRIT.— 
In much of the Christian literature of to-day great spiritual move- 
ments which appear in Korea are termed revivals, but there will 
be confusion in the use of this term if it is understood in the ordinary 
western sense. These seasons of revival in the Korean Church are 
not so much unusual and protracted attempts to convert the non- 
Christian, as times for the deepening of the spiritual life of the 
Christian. The winning of the non-Christian is regarded as the 
ordinary, everyday work of the church members, while the revival 
is a time when the church membership reviews its attitude towards 
God and Christian duty, and in humility and confession endeavours 
to correct the inconsistencies and faults which are unavoidable in 
human life. This was the real element of strength in the revival 
of 1907. Its primary effects were upon the Church body, raising 
it to new and hitherto unapprehended levels of Christian experience. 
The revival was necessarily accompanied by a large ingathering 
of non-Christians, but this was the effect growing out of, rather than 
the cause of the revival. 

5. THE LARGE PLACE GIVEN TO CATECHETICAL INSTRUCTION.— 
All members of the Korean Church are subjected to a thorough 
training in the meaning of the Christian life and the obligations of 
communicant membership before being admitted to the Church. 
In one of the communions each church member passes through three 
probationary grades before reaching full communicant membership. 
After taking the step of renunciation of idolatrous and pagan practices 
and thus identifying himself with Christianity, he is first placed 
in a class under the direction of an older Christian for the study 
of a catechism dealing with the rudimentary things of the Christian 
life. On completing this he is passed to another class, where he 
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studies a specially prepared catechism which instructs him in the 
things necessary to the intelligent acceptance of baptism. His 
life is closely watched and the testimony of his neighbours taken before 
he is admitted to the rite of baptism. Having passed a satisfactory 
examination in this catechism and giving satisfactory evidences of a 
changed life, he is baptized into the Christian faith. This is followed 
by further instruction in a third catechism dealing with the more 
important things involved in church membership. This book is a 
translation of the catechism designed for this purpose and now in 
use in the Churches in the home land. During this period of study 
he engages in active Christian work and, as a rule, has been in- 
strumental in leading some other man to like faith with himself. 
This general course of training is observed with varying degrees 
in all the communions in Korea. 

6. THE LARGE PLACE GIVEN TO CHRISTIAN STEWARDSHIP.—The 
Korean Christians have from the beginning manifested a most 
encouraging tendency toward self-support. The charges of being 
“rice Christians” were never levelled with any degree of truth 
against them. The typical Christian from the earliest days has been 
marked by generosity and liberality, within the limits of his power, 
toward the support of the Church. The Korean Christians of the 
present generation have been under the necessity of themselves 
providing the property and plant necessary for Christian worship. 
In Christian countries each generation falls heir to large property 
holdings coming down from the fathers, which form a financial 
basis for carrying on the work. This has not been the ease in 
Korea, for the present is the first generation of Christians. Funds 
for the building of churches and schools and homes for pastors and 
other necessary property have had to be secured. The Korean 
Church has bravely faced this situation and the beginnings of con- 
siderable property holdings appear. No definite statistics are at 
hand as to the number of church buildings, Christian school-houses, 
and other pieces of property, such as Christian cemeteries and 
homes for native pastors and for Bible-women, but an approximation 
would indicate that the Korean Church possesses property valued 
at probably two hundred thousand dollars. During the year 1911, 
$124,460 was contributed for self-support. The unit of coinage in 
Korea being a coin of the value of one-twentieth of one American 
cent., and living being based on this small increment of value, the 
resources of the Christians in ready money are necessarily very 
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limited. They have made up for this by remarkable liberality in 
giving. Men will not hesitate to reduce themselves to poverty 
in order to support the Church. Instances of Koreans putting 
mortgages on their own houses to lift the mortgage from the church ; 
of transferring the tiles from their own roof to the church and 
substituting a straw thatch, that the church might be worthily 
covered ; of the taking out of the daily allowance of rice a portion 
to be set aside for the work of the Lord; of families selling 
their winter supply of rice and purchasing millet and giving the 
difference in price to the work of the Lord ; of women giving their 
jewelry, including their wedding-rings, that they might be sold 
and the money added to the church funds, and many other like 
instances might be multiplied, especially during the third period in 
the history of the Korean Church. 

7. TITHING THE LIFE OF THE INDIVIDUAL.—The Korean Church 
is marked by another feature worthy of note. The membership 
being animated by a sense of responsibility to convey the knowledge 
of Christianity to their fellow-countrymen, they have invented 
a new kind of church collection called the nalyenbo or collection 
of days. In connection with local evangelistic efforts the members 
in the church concerned will promise from five to fifteen days, 
or more, of service to be paid off a day at a time during the following 
six or twelve months. In accordance with this pledge a native 
Christian will take a day out of his regular employment and spend 
it in visiting his friends, talking to them of Christ and inviting them 
to come to church and become Christians. One Christian student 
in the college at Pyeng Yang during the first six months of his 
freshman year, personally spoke to over three thousand persons in 
this way. 

8. PERSECUTION.—The Christian ideals of social and religious 
life were so contrary to those prevailing in the native life of Korea 
that they necessarily produced friction, which has expressed itself 
in the persecution of the individual church member. This was 
quite a feature of church life until very recent years. It has 
practically died out from the Korean community itself. Persecution 
in its mildest form consisted of a determined opposition on the part 
of family and clan to individual members becoming Christians. 
This would develop at times into a deep-seated antagonism, which 
in many cases expressed itself in violence. Many of the earlier 
Christians were beaten by relatives and neighbours. Sometimes a 
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non-Christian community in a village would combine to deprive a 
Christian of the right of using the common well or of sharing the 
farming facilities that were the common property of the village. 
In some instances men have been arrested and thrown into prison 
and even sentenced to death for being Christians. Sometimes 
the charge would come in the form of an accusation of crime or 
conspiracy against the existing authorities, so that many of the 
Christians to-day bear on their bodies the scars of their physical 
sufferings in their loyalty to the Lord and His Church. This persecu- 
tion became a test of true discipleship and produced a sturdy and 
determined Christian character that has made the Church very 
strong. The price of discipleship in many instances was a heavy 
one. This deterred men from seeking lightly to enter the 
Church, or, having entered it, from remaining there for unworthy 
motives. 

9. THE LARGE PLACE GIVEN TO PRAYER IN THE PERSONAL LIFE.— 
The Korean Church is distinguished for the power of its prayer life. 
The individual Christian seeks its benefits not only in his own life, 
but endeavours to bring its influence to bear upon the lives of his 
neighbours. He has not yet become weary of the privilege of prayer 
and has a supreme faith in its value as a primary method of work 
in extending the Church. Family prayer is a feature in the Christian 
home, and the native Church would be inclined to discipline a man who 
failed to maintain its privilege for the members of his household. 
It is not an unusual thing to find men giving themselves to prayer 
lasting throughout the night. The official members in local churches 
spend much time in prayer over their problems. The attendance 
on the mid-week prayer services is remarkable, for it is not difficult 
to gather a Korean congregation together for prayer. It is the 
custom in many churches for the entire congregation, when under 
deep feeling, to break out spontaneously in audible prayer. These 
scenes are never attended with disorder and indicate not so much 
an ebullition of emotion as a deep and solemn expression of the 
desire of the heart. 

10. A TRUE MISSIONARY ARDOUR.—Korean Christians from the 
beginning have been marked by zeal and enthusiasm in spreading 
Christianity. The Korean Church possesses its own home and 
foreign missionary societies. The native Presbyterian Church 
maintains missionary work in various parts of Korea, especially 
in the large island of Quelpart, lying south of Korea, and it is a 
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notable fact that one of the first men to be ordained in the Presby- 
terian Church was sent as a missionary to this island, being supported 
by the Korean Churches. The native Methodist Church has a 
home and foreign missionary society. One of the younger native 
ministers of the Korean Conference was, in 1910, sent as Korea’s 
first missionary to the Chinese, removing with his family to Man- 
churia and being supported by the Korean Churches. 

The Koreans have carried their Christian faith with them abroad. 
In the Korean colonies at Vladivostok and in the Amur Valley and 
along the line of the Trans-Siberian Railroad; among the more 
than two hundred thousand Koreans living in Kanto, the neutral 
zone between Korea and China; among the Koreans in Japan, 
in America, and in Mexico, there are flourishing Christian com- 
munities. Everywhere the Korean Christian goes, both at home 
and abroad, he carries with him a virile, aggressive Christian faith. 


IV. PROBLEMS AND TASKS 


The exceptional situation which has developed in Korea brings 
the Church there face to face with primary problems and inescapable 
tasks. We must confine our review to five which bulk largely, 
because of their importance and urgency. 

1. THE POSITION OF THE FOREIGN MISSIONARY IN THE DEVELOP- 
MENT OF THE KorEAN CuurcH. A change has taken place in the 
position and relation of the foreign missionary to the Korean Church, 
which, happily, is so far free from friction and apparently in the right 
direction. During the first period above marked out, the foreign 
missionary controlled the Church in Korea. The native converts 
were too few, too new and untrained, to lend Korean colour to the 
Church. In 1894 there were only two churches ministered to by 
Korean pastors, and both men were unlicensed and unordained. 
All the churches were supervised by foreign missionaries and the 
work was practically wholly supported by foreign missionary money, 
only one church reporting that it paid the entire support of a native 
worker. The discipline and guidance of the Church was, therefore, 
in foreign hands and the native held but a secondary position. 

In the second period Korean Christians began to appear in places 
of responsibility and to move on their own initiative in ordinary 
matters, but here again, the fitness, experience, and ability of the 
foreign missionary gave him the position of primacy, and all plans 
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and projects were brought to him for review and approval. Then 
a new development began to emerge. Out of the heavy persecution 
to which the Church was subjected arose strong, native Christian 
personalities, who became the intimate friends and counsellors of 
the missionaries and who, by experience and successes achieved in 
the position of lieutenants, became captains themselves. The 
missionaries were awake to the need of an efficient and competent 
native leadership and early laid the foundations for its training. 
Various factors combined to make the movement slow in the de- 
velopment of a native ministry, but of this we shall speak later. 

The revival of 1907 was marked by the birth of a distinct and 
clearly defined Korean leadership. Men like Pastor Kil of the 
Presbyterian Church, and Pastors Kim Chang-sik and P. H. Choi, 
of the Methodist Church, rose to positions of eminent influence. 
With them have become associated men in educational work like 
Baron Yun Chi-ho, President of the Southern Methodist school at 
Songdo, and a number of young men who have studied in the 
universities of America and returned to their native land to enrich 
the Church with their genius and talent. 

The Korean Church during the past quarter of a century has 
been growing strong, Koreans rising to positions of weight and 
influence in Church and community, their numbers being augmented 
by converts from the nobility and the official class and from among 
men of means in the non-Christian community, so that to-day the 
Korean Church has divested itself of the foreign appearance which 
it wore in the earlier years, and is becoming predominantly native 
in its outstanding features. No one rejoices over this more than the 
missionaries themselves. They remain the counsellors and guides 
of the native ministry and officials of the churches. They supervise 
great districts and parishes in evangelistic work. They are in 
charge of the institutional life in schools and seminaries, educating 
and training ministers, teachers, physicians, and laymen. They 
are at the head of the hospitals ministering to the many tens of 
thousands of Korean sick and afflicted. The foreign missionary 
shares his position of influence in the Korean Church to-day with 
outstanding Korean leaders, who by their personality and service 
have risen to become peers with him in the Church which God 
has raised up among the Korean people. The great problem which 
confronts the missionary will be that of so maintaining wise and 
sympathetic relationship with native Korean leadership in its 
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plans and aspirations that friction shall not be developed, but 
through unity of purpose and of life the power of both foreigner 
and native alike may be multiplied. 

2. THE DEVELOPMENT OF NATIVE AGENTS.—The developing of 
native agents in the Korean Church stands vitally related to three 
factors. In the first place the emergency created by the mass 
movement in Korea, due in part to the conditions prevailing among 
the people outlined in the former part of this article, but more 
largely to the systematic and aggressive activity of the Church, 
has emphasized the need for a trained native agency. The masses, 
filled with disappointment over the frustration of national aspirations, 
have turned to the hope found in the gospel message This has 
made the non-Christians accessible, and in village and town the 
foreign missionary has been welcomed and the native evangelist 
received with increasing degree of cordiality. Throughout the 
history of missionary work emphasis has been placed upon the 
distribution of literature, and New Testaments, Gospels, and Christian 
tracts and books have been introduced into practically every town 
and village throughout the land. Christianity has thus become 
a universal topic of conversation, resulting in the disappearance of 
prejudice and the enlightenment of ignorance. The imagination 
of the people has been captivated and the new faith become one 
of their national enthusiasms. The only vital thing on the sky- 
line of Korean thought has been Christianity. Thus an opportunity 
of high importance far beyond the ability of the foreign missionary 
to meet alone has emerged, calling for the development of native 
agency in the most rapid manner possible. 

In the second place there is danger of a reaction. A mass 
movement cannot maintain itself perpetually. Korea, now in- 
corporated into the Empire of Japan, is brought in touch with the 
secular forces of Japanese national life. Contact with this new and 
virile Asiatic civilization is already creating conditions which point 
to a change in the extent of the Christian opportunity. If the 
latter is utilized before it is too late, Christianity may hope to 
achieve its goal in Korea, but the situation cannot await the slow 
reinforcement of the foreign missionary forces and great stress 
must be laid upon native agency. 

The third factor entering into this problem is the peril growing 
out of the necessity for rapid work on the part of the Church to 
gather in the harvest now so ripe. The new converts must be 
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instructed and trained. They need guidance and direction. 
Christian work to be permanent must be thorough, and to insure this, 
adequate training is necessary for the large number of native agents 
who have been raised up by the Church. This training falls into 
two lines of effort, that of lay-agency and that of the Christian 
ministry. Under present conditions these two merge together 
and it is difficult to locate the boundary line where lay-agency and 
its training ceases and ministerial development begins, but both 
are recognized and are being developed with an increasing degree 
of facility and success. 

During the first and second periods of the Church in Korea, 
the missionaries were assisted in the work of developing, expanding, 
and instructing the Church by lay-agents consisting of unordained 
evangelists, pastor-teachers, helpers, and Bible-women. This lay- 
agency grew so rapidly and became such a powerful factor in the 
development of the Church that the strength and time of the mission- 
aries were absorbed in its training and guidance, and the necessity 
for a distinct order of native ministers was not felt. This lay- 
agency was a natural evolution out of the conditions of the mass 
movement. For example :—A man from a neighbouring village 
attends church at the mission station and, becoming a Christian, 
invites the missionary or some Christian worker to visit him. 
Through his testimony and these visits a class of Christians is formed 
in his village with the house of the first convert as their meeting 
place. Regular services are maintained and in due time he becomes 
the leader and teacher of the group, giving his services free and 
extending the work to adjoining villages, which in their turn develop 
the beginnings of groups of Christians. The number of these village 
leaders multiplies rapidly, and village groups of Christians speedily 
take on the forms of church organization, creating obligations and 
problems which these untrained lay-agents have to meet. It there- 
fore becomes necessary to provide for their special instruction and 
training. Thus arise training classes and Bible conferences, which 
have had a profound influence on the growth of the Church in Korea. 
The following will indicate their character: A class called the 
officers’ class was held in one of the northern districts of the Pres- 
byterian work in August 1911. It was attended by one hundred 
Church officers and workers, including twenty leaders, thirty-five 
deacons, and forty-five other men without office. Some of these 
walked a hundred miles in order to be present, and all of them paid 
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their own expenses coming and going and during the ten days in 
which they were in session. They were divided into three divisions for 
the purposes of study, taking up the epistles to Timothy and John’s 
messages to the Seven Churches; Church history; the laws and 
beliefs of the Church in Korea; methods in preaching, and the 
significance and character of Christian worship. The subject of 
prayer, secret, family, public, and special, was considered. Vital 
topics such as the Christian home, schools, finance, and evangelism 
were discussed, and popular meetings were held each evening in 
which the Church, its establishment, its Head, its mission and its 
victory were presented. The class continued in session every day 
from nine o’clock in the morning until midnight, with the exception 
of two hours for meals. A great many matters relating to the 
connectional affairs throughout the district were discussed and the 
program for the year outlined. 

This instance is typical of the plan followed in most of the 
missions, and gives an idea of the attention paid to the training of 
lay-agents and the method followed. Thus the missionary ardour 
of the Church is increased and confirmed, and the sense of personal 
responsibility and the fact that the laymen have a share in the work 
of extending the Church kept constantly in view. 

It is not possible, because of the lack of definite statistics, to 
state the exact number of men giving their time entirely to the 
work of the Church in Korea, but the figures available indicate 
that there are between three hundred and seventy-five and four 
hundred, including ordained and unordained men. They minister 
to about two thousand five hundred churches and circuits, their 
work being largely reinforced by sub-pastoral and lay-agency. 
The missionaries have not been in haste to admit Koreans to the 
ordained ministry for several reasons. They felt that the Korean 
Church was not yet ready for such a development ; that the men 
available should be first thoroughly tested and seasoned; that 
there should be proper intellectual training for the ministry and 
there was difficulty in providing facilities for such training; and 
that the large success achieved by the lay-ministry in the Church 
provided for immediate needs. In the earlier years of the work, 
moreover, conditions called for caution and hesitation. 

By the year 1900 these conditions were modified and a change 
in the policy of the missionaries occurred. The wonderful growth 
of the Church made it an impossibility for the missionaries personally 
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to administer the rites of the Church, and the situation became 
embarrassing, especially in connection with Christian marriages. 
At the end of the first fifteen years it was felt that the time had come 
to admit Koreans to the ministry, and in the year 1901 two men 
were ordained in the Methodist communion. During the past 
ten years this number has been increased to about sixty men, who 
in the Presbyterian and Methodist Churches now bear office as 
ordained ministers. Full provision has been made for their training, 
two theological schools being maintained, one by Presbyterians in 
Pyeng Yang with one hundred and twenty-eight students enrolled, 
and one by Methodists at Seoul, with one hundred and thirty- 
two students enrolled. These are union schools, all the Presbyterians 
uniting in the school at Pyeng Yang and the two Methodist missions 
sending their ministerial candidates to the institution at Seoul. 

In estimating the policy followed in determining the courses 
of study and the training of Korean ministers, certain considerations 
must be given full value. It has to be kept in mind that the men 
preparing for the Christian ministry in Korea are the first genera- 
tion of Christians, in practically every case the candidate having 
been born in a non-Christian home and having felt the power of the 
non-Christian life. There are, therefore, forces in his personality 
constituting elements both of strength and weakness not found in 
the heart-life of the men who have only known the atmosphere of a 
Christian home. Further, these men come out of social and educa- 
tional conditions peculiar to Korea, which necessarily must be 
reckoned with in determining the course of instruction. The matter 
of previous education and training is of serious importance. Again, 
they must return in their work as ministers to conditions which are 
peculiar to Korea and for which they must be specially fitted. Those 
who instruct them must know these conditions and adapt the 
training to the definite end in view. 

These factors have made it necessary to add to regular theo- 
logical instruction some elements of broad secular education. It 
has been found wise to lengthen the course of study, so that a student 
may spend three to six months in residence at the seminary and the 
balance of the year in the field doing what might be called laboratory 
work. This combination of study in residence with actual parish 
work and responsibility has been found most effective. 

The courses of study are strongly biblical for practical reasons, 
the usual philosophical treatment of Christianity being encumbered 
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with fundamental difficulties. To indicate but one of these, it was 
found that the standard theological writers of the West are difficult 
to adapt to the needs of the Korean ministry because of the fact 
that their works are projected from the standpoint of a philosophical 
doubt which prevails in western lands, and to give to the Koreans 
the content of their works, it would be necessary first of all to set 
up the doubts and debates that have been generated in European 
thought (but in which the Korean has no share and in which he is 
not particularly interested) and then knock over the man of straw 
thus created. The main intellectual difficulties with which the 
Korean ministry has to deal are those which grow out of the present 
idolatry of the people, a universal polytheistic conception of the 
Deity, untrue conceptions as to the origin of man, and a very 
rudimentary and, in most cases, perverted idea of the relation of 
the Deity to mankind. The Bible itself is, therefore, the main 
text-book, and in the teachings of law-giver, prophet, psalmist, 
and apostle are found the subject-matter of instruction and equip- 
ment for service in the ministry. In practical theology the same 
problem obtains. Church life, family life, community life, all are 
different from that prevailing in western lands, and the Korean 
ministry must necessarily be trained to meet them. 

The men in the Korean ministry to-day are a carefully selected 
body of workers. They have been through the course of training 
marked out for the lay-agency and know all that it contains. They 
are men who read at least two languages, their own and Chinese. 
Some of them add to this Japanese and English. They are marked 
by affability, courage, missionary ardour, a deep conviction of the 
grievousness of sin, and a humble and invincible faith in the Deity 
of our Lord and in His atoning work upon the Cross. They are men 
of one Book and their preaching is marked by a thorough saturation 
of Bible matter. As a body they are eloquent, being forceful 
preachers, and many of them command the attention and admira- 
tion of the missionaries who are privileged to listen to their dis- 


courses. 

As already indicated, the disparity between the number in 
the ministry and the Church membership is astonishing. The 
most generous estimates would give only one ordained Korean 
minister for each five thousand Korean Christians. If we include 
the unordained men, there is one for every seven hundred and fifty 
in the Christian community. This average, however, is materially 
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changed by adding in all the foreign missionaries. The native 
ministry will necessarily increase rapidly in the future, as the gradu- 
ates from the theological schools help to swell the number of 
ministers. 

8. PROBLEM OF A CHANGED POLITICAL STATUS.—The annexation 
of Korea to Japan was not an unexpected development and arose 
out of political necessities, which, from the standpoint of the 
Japanese Empire, had been growing insistent since the Tonghak up- 
rising in 1893. Japan, following a policy of peaceful penetration, 
was a growing force in the political life of Korea during the years 
that followed. Her political paramountcy was conceded by the 
Powers through her successes in the China-Japan and the Russo- 
Japan wars, resulting first in the protectorate proclaimed in 1905, 
and followed by the annexation in 1910. It was inevitable that 
the Church should feel the effect of these political changes. Christians 
represented no inconsiderable element in the population; their 
character and intimate relations with the missionaries who com- 
prised the largest foreign body in Korea, the large number of students 
and young Koreans under the instruction and guidance of the 
Church, the influence of the Christians in the local communities 
where they lived, and the nationalism which finds nourishment 
and strength in the soil of Christianity, all combined to involve 
the Church in the trend of national affairs. These were trying 
times to the foreign missionaries, who, while deeply sympathizing 
with the Koreans in their grief over the loss of their national auto- 
nomy, wisely counselled submission and reconciliation to the political 
fate that had overtaken the country. Insurrection broke out in 
various parts, and the Church, being scattered throughout the zone 
of hostilities, necessarily suffered. Missionaries at times, and 
Christian leaders more often, were called upon to face situations of 
peril and danger. But throughout it all the Christians maintained 
self-restraint, no prominent Christian identifying himself with the 
insurgents, though a few young men who had been connected with 
the Churches espoused the insurgent cause. In view of the fact that 
the Korean Church shared with the mass of the nation in the feelings 
of humiliation and resentment which marked this period, it is the 
more remarkable that they chose the wiser course of bowing to the 
inevitable, and contributed in various sections by their influence 
and example to the maintenance of peace and order. 


The great problem now confronting the Church in this con- 
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nection is that of adjustment to the policy of the suzerain power to 
consolidate its rule in Korea and assimilate the new populace. The 
Church finds itself working under altogether new conditions com- 
pared with those which prevailed under Korean autonomy. The 
Japanese Government has extended its laws together with the 
machinery for their enforcement to Korea, and the result has been 
a great change for the better along material lines. It has reformed 
the system of taxation and finance, taken control of education, pro- 
jected a large program for the industrial and commercial develop- 
ment of the people, undertaken vast public works, and has intro- 
duced into all the zones of Korean life the principles and ideals of 
Japan. Everything now is in accordance with fixed principles of 
government. There are codes of law with which the missionaries 
and church members must familiarize themselves. Necessarily it 
takes time for such a radical change as that from the old Korean 
order to the present Japanese system to become understood, and 
while on the whole matters have moved smoothly there have not 
been lacking difficulties and misunderstandings. These have all 
been negotiated to a satisfactory settlement. The Church confines 
itself strictly to its work of moral and spiritual uplift and abstains 
from all involvement in politics. 

4. THE RELATION OF THE CHURCH TO COMMON EDUCATION.— 
Korea possessed high ideals of education, but held to an ancient 
system that was utterly inadequate to train men for modern life. 
There were no public schools and the private schools provided only 
a smattering of knowledge, including the Chinese ideographs, 
Chinese history and philosophy, and daily instruction in the tenets 
of the Confucian religion. The missionaries immediately established 
modern schools in which such elementary studies as arithmetic, 
geography, and science were taught. Thus they introduced the 
method and curricula of modern education. They created text- 
books in the native language, laying the foundation of the present 
text-book system. They transplanted the scientific and technical 
terminology of modern education, fundamentally influencing the 
development of the language. They brought to the attention of 
the Korean people the Christian idea of schools for girls, which until 
then was foreign to Korean thought. This latter idea at first im- 
pressed the Koreans as an innovation of doubtful value, but schools 
were established and the practicability of education for women so 
thoroughly vindicated that it has become part of modern Korean life. 
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Urgent reasons developed to emphasize the need of Christian 
schools. The growth of the Church community brought to the fore 
the question of education of its own children, for it is not possible 
to train Christian boys in Confucian schools, especially such as pre- 
vailed in Korea in those early days, and of schools for girls there 
were none. Therefore the organization of churches in towns and 
villages necessitated the establishment of schools. Non-Christians 
were glad to avail themselves of the privileges of these Christian 
schools and thus a school constituency was created. By 1909 the 
Government reports indicated that there were more than fifteen 
thousand in attendance upon these Christian schools, constituting 
nearly two-thirds of all the school children in attendance on modern 
schools in Korea. It seemed as though the Christian Church would 
become the training school of the childhood of Korea. But this 
situation developed some embarrassing difficulties. It was im- 
possible to provide appropriate buildings for these schools and a 
strain was put upon the financial resources of the Church which 
made itself felt at other points in church life, especially in connection 
with the support of native evangelistic workers and the building 
of churches. It was impossible to provide properly trained teachers 
for these schools, and ill-equipped and unprepared students from 
the central institutes of the missions were drafted into service against 
the wish of the missionaries. The lack of an adequate supply of 
teachers caused an unhealthy rise in the salaries offered, which 
resulted in complications in the scheme of support in all the institu- 
tional work of the missions. 

When the Japanese protectorate was proclaimed, the new 
Government soon directed its attention to education and the 
status of mission schools came under review. This was inevitable, 
for the education of the children of a nation is necessarily regarded 
as one of the primary functions of government, the responsibility 
for which the authorities declared they could not vacate. The 
matter became one of negotiation between the Japanese protectorate 
and the American Government with the result that an agree- 
ment was entered into that the Government would regard with 
gratitude all assistance that the missionaries could render in the 
work of education, but would require the registration of all schools 
and their conformity to regulations and standards determined by 
Government. It is under this system of regulation that the schools 
are carried on to-day. 
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The present is the period of transition in the development of 
these schools. The three grades of elementary, academic, and 
college instruction have been established on a permanent basis, 
uniform grades of instruction adopted, an increasingly qualified 
body of instructors trained, and success achieved in spite of the 
problems which encumber the situation. At the end of 1909 the 
total student body in the Christian schools was as follows :—college 
students, 23; boarding and :high school students, 2609; pupils in 
elementary schools, 19,077. At the time of writing (1911) the 
college students number 76; those in boarding and high schools 
show a slight increase, as do the pupils in elementary schools. 
Taking these statistics for our base, the Christian elementary 
schools in Korea had three times as many pupils in attendance 
in 1909 as the corresponding Christian schools in Japan proper, 
while compared with China, Korea showed only twenty per cent. 
less than the entire attendance on the Christian elementary schools 
there. The outstanding problem confronting the Christian leader- 
ship to-day in Korea is to develop and equip these elementary schools 
so that they will conform to government standards, provide for 
effective high school and academic instruction, and establish one 
union Christian college fully equipped in buildings, staff, and endow- 
ment for its task. Industrial departments are maintained in con- 
nection with the present high schools and colleges. A union medical 
school is attached to the Severance Hospital at Seoul and is sending 
out finely equipped graduate physicians who are earnest Christian 
men. The urgent need is for a greatly improved equipment for all 
educational work in Korea. 

5. THE PROBLEM OF NON-CHRISTIAN MOVEMENTS.—The native 
religious systems of Korea have offered no particular obstacle to the 
success of the Christian propaganda, and organized opposition and 
strife have not developed. There are not lacking movements, 
however, in the non-Christian community which may become rivals 
and antagonists of Christianity. Three of these invite special 
attention. 

In the first place the peculiar religious genius of Korea has 
expressed itself in the development of an eclectic system of religious 
belief called the Tonghak or Eastern Learning, to distinguish it 
from the Séhak or Western Learning, by which name Christianity has 
been designated among the scholar class. This Tonghak arose in 
1851, being a combination of Buddhism, Confucianism, and Animism, 
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with a slight dilution of Christian thought, for which, however, it 
makes no acknowledgment. Proscribed at first by the Korean 
Government, by 1898 it had gathered sufficient strength to rise in a 
rebellion which led to the China-Japan war. At the conclusion 
of that struggle it changed its name to Chundo-kyo or Religion of 
the Heavenly Way. After the China-Japan war it organized a 
political annex which took the name of Ilchin-hoi or United Progress 
Party and identified itself with Japanese interests, becoming the 
pro-Japanese party in Korea. This political annex of the Chundo-kyo 
is said to have numbered at one time four hundred thousand 
members and to have been in control of large funds raised by 
assessment among its members. After the annexation the Ilchin-hoi 
was disbanded by the Japanese Governmvat though the religious end 
under the above name of Chundo-kyo continues in existence. There 
are no facts as to its strength at the present time. The Chundo- 
kyo has from time to time committed overt acts against Christians 
and the followers of this cult are not friendly to the progress of 
Christianity. 

Secondly, the establishment of the protectorate was followed by 
a missionary program on the part of Japanese Buddhists to revive 
ancient Buddhism in Korea. Well known representatives of the 
Honganji came to Korea and in 1906 formed an association of Korean 
Buddhists in Seoul, which in 1910 reported a membership of seven 
thousand. Students from the Buddhist University in Tokyo re- 
inforced the work, and schools were established for the training of 
Korean Buddhists, the education of children, and the study of the 
Korean language by Buddhist missionaries. Conferences were held 
with representatives of Korean temples and monasteries from 
various parts of the land. An annual budget of 110,000 yen was 
raised by the Japanese Buddhists for the work in Korea. Efforts 
were made to establish new temples and foci for Buddhist pro- 
paganda in all the provinces, and it is claimed that one hundred and 
thirty-three temples and religious houses have been established by 
Japanese Buddhists in Korea. It is possible that some of these are 
‘ for the accommodation of Japanese settlers. Missionary zeal has 
been manifested by the holding of street meetings, and some of the 
evangelistic methods of Christian missions have been adopted. It is 
too early to discover what degree of success will attend this move- 
ment. Those engaged in it complain of the ignorance of the Koreans 
themselves, and the handicap under which the Japanese priests 
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labour in not knowing the Korean language. Representative Japanese 
papers such as the Seoul Press and the Japan Times have accorded 
this propaganda a chilly reception. So far Korean Buddhism seems 
to be so absolutely defunct that there is no power of response left 
in it. 

There is also, in the third place, an attempt made to revive Con- 
fucianism which may result in larger success than that which has 
met Buddhism. A wave of new interest in Confucius and his 
system has recently swept over China and Japan and it was in- 
evitable that it should be felt in Korea. On 15th June 1911 the 
Governor-General of Korea, Count Terauchi, issued in the official 
gazette, regulations for the establishment of the Keigaku-In or 
‘“* Institute for the Study of the Classics.” Distinguished Korean 
peers have accepted office in the directory of the Institute, which 
thus enjoys some social and political éclat. 

Korea so far has been preserved from the invasion of its thought- 
life by western agnosticism and the philosophic doubt of Christi- 
anity. A few of the Korean students in touch with modern learning 
in America and Japan have not been free from this intellectual 
infection, but so far they have failed to introduce it into Korea. 
It is too much to believe that this will always be the case, but before 
it develops into a menace Christianity has a golden opportunity 
which every dictate of wisdom and strategy call it to realize without 
loss of time. 














THE IDEAL OF WOMANHOOD AS A 
FACTOR IN MISSIONARY WORK 


I. THE INFLUENCE OF CHRISTIANITY ON THE 
POSITION OF WOMEN 


By Miss ELEANOR McDOUGALL, M.A. 


Ir is extremely difficult to form a clear idea of the position of women 
at any date in history,—or indeed of their present position,—and 
if the question concerns the world of two thousand years ago, the 
difficulties are almost insuperable. There is extraordinarily little 
evidence ; such evidence as can be found is often conflicting, and 
it is impossible to say whether it is typical. It is a striking proof of 
the comparative insignificance of women in pre-Christian times 
that so little is known about them. Such women as appear 
in history are nearly all of high rank, and therefore privileged 
persons, and if a woman is mentioned it is generally because she 
is in some way extraordinary and not typical of her sex. Moreover, 
the evidence comes almost entirely from masculine sources. 

One obvious fact should be borne in mind when comparing the 
position of women at different dates, namely, that race is a most 
important element in the question. There can be no doubt, for 
instance, that the fact of her sex brought far fewer disabilities to 
a Teuton than to an Athenian woman. But for our present purpose 
it must suffice to sketch as rapidly as possible the apparent position 
of women in those nations on which the light of Christianity first 
shone—the Jewish, the Greek, and the Roman. 

It is quite clear that in primitive times the lot of women was 
neither happy nor satisfactory. Here of course we must guard 
against the exaggeration which is so dangerous in this matter. The 
lot of men also was full of suffering. It would not be easy to say on 
which the burden of physical pain fell more heavily: on the man, 


constantly exposed to danger and suffering in conflict with the 
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forces of nature, wild beasts, and the enemy, or on the woman in 
the recurring anguish of her motherhood. But a man’s pain came 
to him from without, a woman’s from within. Civilization in time 
made life far more secure and far less painful to a man; it could 
do nothing to lessen the burden of motherhood; in fact, it seems 
strangely to have made it heavier. But it is probably unfair to 
attribute this to oppression on the part of men. The most hampering 
restrictions on the freedom of women seem to have originated in 
attempts to protect them from danger; the mistake has been the 
refusal to depart from traditional usage. 

Mingled with the protective affection which primitive men 
naturally felt for their womenkind and with the light esteem in 
which they held their physical and mental powers, there is abundant 
evidence of a strange dread and suspicion which haunted men’s 
minds as they vaguely pondered on the differences between them- 
selves and women. There are stories in many mythologies of a 
golden age or paradise into which disease and death entered by the 
act, or even by the mere presence, of a woman. The numerous 
taboos on things pertaining to women reflect another side of this 
feeling. The widespread belief that there was a time when women 
governed the tribe is perhaps founded on what seems to be an 
established fact—that in some races descent and inheritance were 
reckoned through the female and not the male line. It is generally 
agreed that the change from this matriarchal system to the 
patriarchate denotes, in each race that passes through it, an achieve- 
ment in moral progress, for it means the beginning of family life. 

Monogamy seems to have developed but slowly, and hardly 
ever, in pre-Christian times, to have been absolute. Yet, as Professor 
Ridgeway has pointed out, monogamy is one of the essentials in 
the formation of a conquering race. This system implies for a woman 
sometimes a position of apparent subjection, but practically an 
influence bounded only by her individual limitations of character, 
while polygamy reduces her to personal insignificance. 

Thus from primitive times the succeeding civilizations inherited 
a vague feeling that women are both indispensable and dangerous 
to men, and a more or less definite preference for monogamy as a 
moral ideal. 

The astonishing vitality of the Jewish race is probably the con- 
sequence of the reverence paid to the mother and the considerate 
arrangements made for her. But to be the mother of a son is by 
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no means the lot of every woman, and there is little trace of any 
particular regard for women as such. Of course a strong personality, 
like Deborah, or a woman closely related to the leader, like Miriam, 
would always be influential. But on the whole, the position of women 
in the days of the Old Testament cannot be regarded with any 
satisfaction. The imperfect monogamy, the facility of divorce, 
the early marriages, and the immense stress laid on motherhood, all 
tended to make the woman dependent on the man for nearly the whole 
content of her life. A woman had no life of her own that could be 
lived independently of men, for virginity was a disgrace and ranked 
next to death. Even in the religious system certain elements tended 
to increase this feeling of inferiority. All men were individually 
brought into relation with God by the rite of circumcision, but there 
was no corresponding rite for women ; all the priests and inspired 
prophets were men; all the sacred books were written by men; 
in the Temple and synagogue an inferior place was reserved for 
women; in a word, a man was on a higher religious plane than a 
woman. Still the religious and spiritual possibilities of women were 
not denied, and Anna, “‘the prophetess,” was probably typical of 
many devout women whose spiritual life was clear and deep. 

It is hard to generalize about Greece, as that word covers so many 
states and centuries. The position of women in the Homeric age 
is emphasized by many as superior to anything that Christianity 
has to show. But it must be remembered that Homer’s beautiful 
pictures of the generous and stately lives of Andromache, Penelope, 
Nausicaa and Arete are typical of royal houses only, and throw no 
light at all on the life and status of the ordinary woman. There 
are hints of a very different sort, and occasionally there is a glimpse 
of the awful fact of slavery, to which every woman, whatever her 
rank, was liable if the enemy prevailed. 

The Athens of historical times presents a picture astonishingly 
different. Pallas Athene was in many respects a pure Homeric 

type, but the lives of her women worshippers had no relation whatever 
to that stately ideal. They lived in almost Oriental seclusion, in 
‘** women’s quarters,”’ were married at a very early age, and had no 
legal independence. ‘‘ She came to me,” says Ischomachus of his 
wife, ‘‘ from her mother, not yet fourteen, so trained that she should 
see and hear and inquire as little as possible.” All the marriages 
were de convenance, and an Athenian regarded his wife mainly as 
the possessor of a dowry and the mother of his children. She was 
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completely subservient to his interest, just as the hetaerae, a large 
class of considerable education and importance, were completely 
subservient to his pleasures. Passion and romance found their 
field in relations with men, and there is a significant absence of 
love-stories in the Greek mythology. Open immorality was so 
universal that it was hardly disapproved, even in theory, and the 
ascetic sects which abstained did so, not because such things were 
wrong, but because they were pleasant. Of course many men, such 
as Xenophon and Aristotle, loved their wives, and there were no 
doubt many cases of individual happiness, but the life was narrow 
and vacant. The women did not always feel aggrieved, and lack of 
imagination doubtless produced a kind of contentment, but the 
celebrated outburst of Euripides in his Medea must be founded, one 
thinks, on his knowledge of a deep sense of wrong in some more 
sensitive women, and Aristophanes reflects in three plays some 
dim effort on their part to combine and strive for a freer and fuller 
life. Plato and Aristotle both call attention to the fact that half the 
State is composed of women. As the Greek states declined vice grew 
more attractive, the old interest in politics gave way to an increasing 
absorption in social pleasure, and the wife became less important. 

Greek women were not greatly concerned with the official worship 
of the Olympian gods, and it is not quite certain whether they had 
access to the more spiritual cults at Eleusis and Delphi. But they 
played a prominent part in the dim old animistic cults which formed 
perhaps the most vital element in Greek religion. 

At Rome the position of women was at all times much better. 
The woman was to a far greater extent the partner of the man, and 
the Roman matron was a figure of great importance and dignity. 
She dined with her husband, there were no “‘ women’s apartments,” 
and she seems to have shared his political interests and ambitions. 
Her influence with her sons was very great. There is some evidence 
that the girls of the more leisured classes went to school, and it is 
said that they spoke the Latin language with greater purity and 
precision than men. The marriage rite was one of great solemnity 
and beauty, and throughout the centuries of Rome’s rise to power 
the marriage bond was indissoluble. The first divorce took place 
at Rome in the year 216 B.c. during the second Punic war, and was 
on account of the sterility of the wife. 

On the other hand, it was a general axiom that a woman was not 
so important as a man. The exposure of female infants, justified 
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by a supposed law of Romulus that a man must rear all his sons and 
one daughter, was a feature of everyday life, and is curiously evi- 
denced by the absence of personal names for women, who merely 
used the feminine form of their father’s name. A woman had no 
legal status, but was regarded, originally no doubt for the sake of 
safety, as in manu of her father, husband, brother, or son. 

From the end of the third century B.c. the position of Roman 
women changed rapidly. The loss of men’s lives in the Punic war 
brought much property into the hands of women, and legal fictions 
were invented to enable them to hold it. Women had more culture 
and freedom, and began to be more important in public life. This 
tendency, combined with a great increase of wealth, seems to have 
led to a decline in the system of family life. In 109 B.c. the censor 
Metellus, alarmed at the growing reluctance to marry, introduced a 
bill, De uworibus ducendis, with these words : “ If, conscript fathers, 
we could be without wives, we should all choose to be free from that 
annoyance ; but since we can neither live happily with them, nor at 
all without them, we ought to consult rather our permanent welfare 
than our transitory pleasure.’”’ The ease and prevalence of divorce 
was such that in the last century of the Republic only one Roman 
woman is known to us by name (and she by an inscription) who was 
not married more than once. The political power of women, exercised 
by personal intrigue, was great, and from the debate in the Senate 
in the following century, on the question whether wives should be 
allowed to accompany their husbands to the governorships of pro- 
vinces, it may be seen how pernicious that influence sometimes was. 

Under the early Empire vigorous efforts were made by Augustus 
and his advisors to produce a reaction towards the old Roman 
family life, but though it was successful in individual cases, the 
reform came too late. Seneca says that women counted their dates 
not by the “ consuls ” but by “‘ my husband ” of that year, and the 
multitude of rich childless men and women at Rome furnished ready 
material for every satirist. 

The religious status of women at Rome was in some respects 
very high. A large place, though not the chief one, in family cults was 
assigned to them, and a definite part in the state religion. The 
order of Vestals, six women of noble birth set apart for a life of 
purity and prayer on behalf of Rome, and at all times greatly honoured 
and privileged, was a constant reminder of the spiritual significance 
of women, though, characteristically, the Vestals were always under 
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the control of the Pontifex Maximus. But domestic religion, in 
which the materfamilias had a place of dignity, had almost ceased 
as the Roman became less and less attached to one home and one 
central altar-hearth, and Oriental cults poured into the life of Rome, 
finding their chief converts among women. Religion, in fact, became 
mainly the province of women, and Cicero was expressing a very 
common division of interest when he wrote to his wife of “* the gods 
whom thou hast most devoutly worshipped, and men whom I have 
always most sedulously courted.” 

The Greek and Roman civilizations were founded on slavery, 
and when the best has been said of the position of women in the free 
classes, we should remember the unnumbered hosts of slave women, 
who were without redress or rescue from their master’s tyranny. 
It is not too much to say that for them chastity was an impossibility. 

In these decaying civilizations, as in some others of which there 
is record, it is disquieting to observe that women were in a prominent 
position socially, well educated, possessed of greater political influ- 
ence and legal independence than when their nation was at its best, 
yet in a low condition morally, absorbed in constantly shifting 
relations with men, neglectful of children or even refusing mother- 
hood, ambitious, valetudinarian, avaricious, and _ superstitious. 
Women seemed unable to combine freedom and moral dignity. It 
is a dangerous thing to weaken the domestic and self-sacrificing 
traditions of women if there is no strong religious devotion to replace 
them, and the emancipation of women may be disastrous to them- 
selves and to their race if it is uncontrolled by the unselfish enthusiasm 
and stringent morality of Christianity. 

Turning to the position of women as it appears in the New Testa- 
ment, we find that our Lord made no pronouncement on the status of 
women. As in the case of slavery, war, industrial problems, the treat- 
ment of animals, and the functions of art, He left His will to be found 
out by His Church in later days. With the significant exceptions of 
divorce and of the treatment of children He left no definite directions 
for our guidance in any practical problems. The important thing 
is that there should be freedom of choice; misunderstandings and 
mistakes, however painful in their consequences, are better than 
a servile obedience to a rigid code of commandments. 

We learn His mind by studying His life and actions. He was 
celibate Himself and was born of a virgin, who was, however, prob- 
ably the mother of other children at a later date. He was an invited 
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guest at a wedding and several times spoke of a marriage as an occa- 
sion of joy. He demanded purity, not only of word and deed, but 
of thought, from His disciples, He spoke more than once to sinful 
women of pardon and peace and the possibility /of future chastity. 
He spoke of marriage as indissoluble, but also as a state actual in 
this life only. There are several compassionate references to the 
physical hardships of women. We find no utterance that can be 
interpreted as implying any superiority of the one sex over the 
other. His miracles, His teaching, His friendship were common to 
both. The doctrine of the new birth was enunciated to a man, 
the doctrine of spiritual worship to a woman. No trace can be 
discovered of any personal preference of men above women, or 
women above men; two men and two women are mentioned as 
specially “‘loved’’ by Him. His attitude to women was as free 
from sentimentality as from condescension. 

The women of the Gospels are an interesting study, but only 
a few salient facts about them in general can be mentioned here :— 

(1) No woman, except possibly His mother, ever, so far as 
we know, opposed our Lord. 
(2) They were among the most receptive and intelligent of 
His followers, and sometimes showed an insight and 
a loyalty beyond that of the Twelve. 
(83) They were among the faithful, yet they were not of the 
Twelve, nor is any woman specifically called, in the 
Gospels, “‘ a disciple.» None were present at the Last 
Supper, nor, apparently, at the Ascension. 
From the Gospels then we gather an unvarying maintenance of the 
spiritual equality of men and women, but we already see founda- 
tions on which might be built the doctrine of the ecclesiastical 
superiority of men. But before considering the position of women 
in the early Church it may be well to sum up what seem to be the 
special gifts of the new religion to women as such, omitting for the 
moment the great benefits offered to all humanity alike. 

1. Our Lord set the soul in the supreme place and exalted what 
is spiritual and eternal in us far above what is physical and temporal. 
The ennobling conception of a life— 

‘‘Which bears immortal fruit 


In those great offices which suit 
The full-grown energies of Heaven—”’ 


must have come with peculiar force to the many women who were 
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wholly without consciousness of their spiritual birthright. The 
general belief in a shadowy, dreary, empty existence after death 
was doubtless held by most women as by most men, but it had no 
power to grace and dignify their earthly life, or to rescue them from 
the pettiness which so easily besets all narrow and limited existences. 

2. This emphasis on the spiritual nature diminished the terribly 
exaggerated importance of sex. To very many women, relations 
with men had become almost the sole interest of life, the one deter- 
mining factor in their thoughts. To men, “ relations with women 
formed the crucial ordeal of youth,” followed by a languid indifference 
to all but the physical aspect of them. Sex-consciousness had grown 
to a morbid degree, especially in the case of women, while mother- 
hood had lost its attraction and was avoided. The new religion 
supplied another absorbing interest, another constraining affection. 

3. The pure moral code with its equal demand of their very 
best from both men and women brought hope and inspiration. So 
very little was expected before of a woman that it must have been 
indeed difficult even to form an ambition to be nobler. Hitherto 
the virtues chiefly admired in a woman were those which rendered her 
more convenient for the purposes of men, but now there were 
demanded of women also the typical virtues of the men of Rome— 
“* temperance, habitual self-control, and the absorption of self in the 
consciousness of a greater.”” Above all there was need for courage, 
that virtue which Aristotle says should not be expected of women. 

4. Every Christian is bound to take a share in the advancement 
of the kingdom of God, and this again was “ liberty and law” to 
the woman. Her dignity and self-respect were greatly increased 
by the knowledge that she had a definite work to do on behalf of 
the new society and the whole human race. The energies which 
had been mainly confined to her husband’s house would still centre 
there, but other fields were now opened. Also the sense of comrade- 
ship with many engaged in the same work was a new thing to women, 
while the possibility of co-operation with men in an end apart from 
themselves was a new thing also, and made friendship possible between 
men and women. 

5. The tenderness to the weak, inculcated by the Gospels and 
especially by our Lord’s example, produced gentler ways with women, 
and in time led to more considerate legal and social arrangements 
for them. For instance, infanticide ceased at once. It was natural 
to men as long as body and mind were of paramount importance 
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to feel something like contempt for the physical and intellectual 
inferiority of their women. But the Christian emphasis on the soul 
lessened the importance of such inferiority, and the new significance 
given to pain and sacrifice by our Lord’s death produced a feeling 
of reverence for the sex which at any rate in civilized times bears 
the greater share of the burden of physical suffering. 

6. But of course the greatest gain to women as such was the 
Christian demand for personal purity in both sexes. This was a 
new thing in religion. One need go only a little way below the 
surface of the ancient civilizations to see how unutterably great was 
the need for a cataclysmic break with the past in this respect, and 
how wise was the Church both in her uncompromising severity to 
vice and in her boundless charity to the penitent sinner. The 
prevalence of vice always tells most hardly on women, and they 
have the most to gain from its abolition. 

The book of Acts maintains, though without emphasis, the same 
assumption of spiritual equality between men and women as we 
find in the Gospels. Women as well as men were baptized and 
admitted without question into all the privileges of the new com- 
munity. The care of widows was the first financial burden on the 
Church. §S’. Paul, while yet a persecutor, considered women as 
dangerous an element in the new heresy as men, and went forth to 
bring them also “ bound unto Jerusalem.” Women seem indeed 
to have been particularly responsive to the new teaching, and 
several women converts are mentioned by name; also it is said of 
the four daughters of Philip that they “ prophesied.” We hear of 
no opposition on their part till the time of St. Paul’s journeys in 
Asia Minor, where it was in some places energetic and successful. 

St. Paul’s answers to questions on the difficult problem of the 
place of women in the public life of the Christian communities have 
given rise to much controversy and probably to much misunder- 
standing. A woman-hater he certainly was not; indeed we find in 
him the first instance of those many noble friendships between 
men and women engaged in the work of God, which have never 
been wholly absent from the Church and which are perhaps more 
frequent and more beneficial to-day than at any time. His many 
salutations to women, and his friendship with Lydia, Priscilla, 
Phoebe, and others, show this, and also his noble words on the 
mystical meaning of marriage. It was St. Paul who made explicit 
what had been implicit in the gospel narrative: ‘ There is neither 
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Jew nor Greek, there is neither bond nor free, there is neither male 
nor female: for ye are all one in Christ Jesus.” Also he insists on 
their mutual dependence: ‘‘ Neither is the man without the woman, 
nor the woman without the man, in the Lord.” 

His advice about abstinence from marriage does not concern us 
here, as it is definitely stated to be “no commandment from the 
Lord,” but merely what is ‘‘ good for the present distress.”’ It 
urges men and women alike to deny themselves whatever may be a 
hindrance—* that ye may attend upon the Lord without distraction.” 

As from the Lord he repeats only the injunction, “Let not the 
wife depart from the husband . . . and let not the husband put 
away his wife.” On wives in general he certainly enjoins subjection 
to their husbands “in everything,” but with the important com- 
parison, “‘ as the Church is subject to Christ’; that is to say, the 
subjection must be purely voluntary, and based on trust and love. 
This advice is addressed directly to the wives. On husbands he lays 
a far more strict and searching command, to love their wives, “ as 
Christ also loved the Church and gave himself for it.” 

But it cannot be denied that when St. Paul is speaking of the 
public worship of the Church his tone is different. He evidently 
wished that women should take no vocal part in it, whether in prayer 
or preaching. ‘“‘ Let your women keep silence in the churches, for 
it is not permitted unto them to speak, but they are commanded 
to be under obedience . . . for it is a shame for women to speak in 
the church.” “I suffer not a woman to teach.” “I will therefore 
that the men (rovs évdpas) pray everywhere, lifting up holy hands.” 

It is possible that St. Paul was influenced in this matter by his 
Jewish traditions, though it must be remembered that he had 
boldly broken with his past in other more important respects, and also 
that the Christian assembly on the first day of the week was not 
modelled on the Sabbath meeting at the synagogue, but developed 
in a spontaneous and natural way. It is moreover quite certain 
that there were features in the contemporary civilizations which 
might well lead St. Paul to deprccate the prominence of women in 
public religion. In Asia Minor especially women had acquired a 
high degree of legal and political freedom, many were very rich, and 
it is known from inscriptions that some held important offices. 
This prominence resulted partly from their superiority in numbers, 
consequent on the loss of men’s lives in the Mithridatic wars, and 
partly from a revival of the old Anatolian religion, a worship addressed 
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mainly to goddesses and powers of nature vaguely conceived as 
feminine. Artemis of Ephesus, Cybele of Phrygia, Rhea, Astarte 
and others were centres of cults largely administered by women, 
which had degenerated into practices of the most immoral character. 
The great shrine of Daphne at Antioch “ was the scene of an almost 
perpetual festival of vice’ under the name of enthusiastic religious 
devotion. Inspired prophetesses, orgiastic speech, women abroad 
unveiled and with dishevelled hair, were only too well known to 
St. Paul at Antioch, and he may have feared that the new religion 
might not only be regarded as another of these dissolute cults, but 
might even degenerate into something like them. 

In Corinth, a seaport town largely infected by Oriental cults, 
and regarded by all as a seat of luxurious and evil pleasure, the 
same danger was present ; and added to it was the danger to Greek 
and Jewish women who doubtless formed a large part of the Christian 
community, of too sudden an emancipation from the many restric- 
tions to which they were accustomed. Neither the Greek nor the 
Jewish system “‘ suffered a woman to teach ” or to make her voice 
heard in a mixed assembly. The women were less well educated 
than the men, they were wholly untrained in public utterance, and 
it would be natural to suppose that they would have little to say 
that would tend to the general edification, while the scandal would 
be great. It seems clear that some women in the exhilaration of 
newly established spiritual equality had claimed an ecclesiastical 
status which could not, at least for the present, be yielded to them. 

Still when every allowance has been made for the local and 
temporal circumstances which rendered unobtrusive behaviour on 
the part of women essential to the welfare of the growing Church, 
and while it is evident that some details are no longer applicable, St. 
Paul’s whole doctrine of the social subordination of women in this 
life cannot be dismissed at once with an easy jest as “ antiquated.” 
It is not on the same level as his advice to slaves to “‘ be obedient 
to them which are your masters according to the flesh”; it is based 
on his belief in a providential assignment of different functions to 
the two sexes, and is supported by parallels so solemn and so stringent 
that very strong justification must be found if women are rightly 
to maintain that the time has now come to extend the equality 
readily admitted in the spiritual sphere to ecclesiastical office as well. 

Passing on to the end of the first century and the beginning of 
the second, we find women playing a courageous part as witnesses 
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and martyrs. Their constancy moved the world to wonder and 
the Church to an almost feverish excess of admiration. It was this 
fortitude perhaps more than anything else which won for women 
the recognition of full spiritual equality with men. Their tombs were 
cherished with equal fervour, their festivals celebrated with equal 
honour and, a little later, their relics were venerated with the same 
superstition. All through the contentious centuries that followed, 
when the right of women to speak in church, to baptize, to take 
vows, to be hermits, was hotly disputed, there appears no trace of 
a hesitation as to their admission to both sacraments, or their equal 
place in the love of God, or their perfect equality in the life to come. 
Even Tertullian reminds them: “ for to you is promised the same 
angelic substance, the same sex as men also shall have, the same 
office of judgment.” But it is evident that the Old Testament 
story of Eve, now brought into fresh notice, was often used as an 
argument against allowing the influence of women to be prominent 
in the Christian assembly. 

The Christian demand for personal chastity naturally gave rise 


to a feeling in favour of celibacy. Even in our Lord’s lifetime, His 


disciples, perplexed by the stringency of His teaching, hastily con- 
cluded: “it is not good to marry.” After this the question became 
most acute, and nearly all the Church Fathers deal with it. 

An ancient homily attributed to St. Clement of Rome and written 
about 120-140 a.p., addressing the “‘ brothers and sisters ” of some 
Christian community contains a curious logion: ‘‘ The Lord Himself, 
being once asked when His Kingdom should come, said : ‘ When the 
two shall be one, and that which is without as that which is within, and 
the male with the female neither male nor female’ . . . by this last 
He means that a brother seeing a sister shall not think any masculine 
thought about her nor she any feminine thought about him.” The 
saying may or may not be authentic, but the interpretation shows 
that in very early times Christian thought held that sex-conscious- 
ness should be discouraged. So Ignatius a little earlier speaks 
with sympathy of such as had the power and the wish to remain 
celibate. in honour of our Lord’s human life. ‘‘ But,” he adds, 
** let it be without boasting. If he boast of it he is lost ; if he make 
it known to any but the bishop, he is spoilt.”” So Polycarp writes 
of the freedom and devotion of the unmarried life, which bestows 
** wings ” on the soul. 

These writers, however, held marriage in honour, and Polycarp 
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especially is warm in his defence of monogamy. The exaggerated 
value set on celibacy seems to be a feature of a rather later period, 
when the immediate hope of the Parousia had passed and Christians 
were spending more careful thought on the affairs of this life. The 
preference grows stronger and stronger as one passes on to Tertullian, 
who was, however, himself married, Jerome, that ardent eulogist of 
celibacy, Ambrose, and Augustine. In 385 a.p. the first ecclesiastical 
canon was issued which enforced celibacy on all the higher clergy, 
and of course it was already incumbent on all monks. 

Later history gives abundant evidence of the injury done to the 
Church by this determined departure from the natural and lawful 
course of human life. But as Julius Cesar once said, most evils 
have arisen from good things carried on too long or pushed to excess, 
and it must be admitted that in the early days of the Church there 
was much to make celibacy seem the best course. 

In nothing was the power of the new life shown more clearly 
than in its ability to make a man or woman able to withstand these 
depraved appetites. To onlookers it appeared a sheer miracle. 
Such things had been known in the case of a few high-born women 
like the Vestals, or divinely gifted men like Virgil, but Christianity 
produced such people by the score from every rank of life and degree 
of cultivation. The new religion could even show notorious sinners 
and tempters of others leading lives of stainless purity. Nothing is 
more striking in the early legends of the Church than the number of 
such penitents ungrudgingly welcomed by the Christians and raised 
to saintliness. The married life could not show this change so 
strikingly, and no doubt it was often felt that the break with the 
past could not be too absolute. In that age some devils could not 
go out but by prayer and fasting. 

Moreover there was the example of our Lord, whose celibacy 
was constantly held up as a model to an age that had not yet 
learned to discern between the spirit and the letter. Also the story 
of the virgin birth soon gave rise to the doctrine of the perpetual 
maidenhood of the mother of the Lord, and the example of St. Paul 
naturally outweighed the contrary example of St. Peter. Moreover 
there was the extreme inconvenience of mixed marriages so graphic- 
ally described by Tertullian, which rendered it almost necessary 
that if a Christian woman married at all, it should be within the 
narrow limits of her own society. 

To women, the possibility of celibacy seems, at least at first, to 
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have been pure gain. By stern repression of an over-developed 
part of their nature they became conscious of much else that had 
been latent. Life was broadened by what seemed to narrow it. 
They found it possible to live a full and varied life, to be content 
and useful in the complete absence of what had been supposed to 
constitute their entire existence. Probably the struggle was often 
very severe. The woman who abstained from marriage went right 
against all tradition, confronted scorn and ridicule, and probably 
fought hard against strong passions and inherited instincts. It 
would be presumptuous at this date to say that she was mistaken. 

Such women, having leisure and freedom of attention, became 
very important in Church life. In St. Paul’s letter to the Romans 
he speaks of Phoebe, “‘ a servant of the church which is at Cenchrea,” 
and Pliny, writing to Trajan, 112 a.p., says that he examined by 
torture two Christian ancillae in whom he could discover nothing 
worse than an obstinate superstition. From this date till the 
beginning of the fourth century there seems to be evidence of 
an order of women called deaconesses, devoted to the service of 
the Church and fulfilling much the same functions as deacons, 
only not administering sacraments. They are prominent especially 
in the East, where social customs made it necessary that women 
should be instructed and tended by those of their own sex. A special 
function was the preparing of women for baptism. Their work 
seems to have been bestowed mainly on women, and one supposes, 
on children, and as far as we know it did not include public speaking. 
The deaconesses were probably either unmarried women or widows, 
and there is some evidence that they did not enter on their office 
until they reached middle life. It is not known whether they were 
regularly ordained, or whether the Church supported them, or whether 
they worked under the direction of the clergy. 

Other women devoted themselves to a more secluded but equally 
devoted life of prayer and study, generally remaining in their own 
homes, but mixing little, if at all, with the world. They often 
bound themselves by vows of virginity and austerity. Such were 
the ladies whose correspondence with St. Jerome has made them so 
well known—Paula, Blesilla, Eustochium, Marcella, and others. 
They were fully capable of sharing Jerome’s Greek, Latin, and 
Hebrew studies, and discussed with him such questions as, “‘ What 
is an ephod ?”’ “‘ What is the bread of sorrow?’ They practised 
the severest austerities, in fact it was rumoured that Blesilla died 
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of fasting, yet the general impression of their life is cheerful and 
genial. ‘These letters, written just before the fall of Rome, give a 
strange picture of the times, the saintly purity of some Christian 
women, the luxury and worldliness of others, the degenerate con- 
dition of many monks. Occasionally there is a gleam of humour, 
as when the saint advises Kustochium to avoid short-haired women 
and long-haired men, but in the same letter occurs his passionate 
laudation of celibacy: ‘‘I praise marriage, I praise wedlock, but it 
is because it produces celibates. I gather roses from thorns, gold 
from earth, the pearl from a shell.” 

After the fall of Rome, the troubled and dangerous state of 
Europe caused the deaconesses, the celibate religious women, and 
the women hermits, who were never numerous, to merge into the 
nuns, who for the sake of safety lived together in convents, under 
the protection of some powerful religious or civil authority. 

Through these early centuries the ecclesiastical position of 
women was on the whole that prescribed by St. Paul, at any rate 
in the Catholic Church. Some heretical sects gave them much 
greater prominence, particularly the Montanists, who were at one 
time greatly influenced by two inspired prophetesses, Prisca and 
Maximilla, married women who had left their husbands. Also we 
hear of the heretic Quintilla, who mocked at baptism, and in Asia 
Minor some scandal arose in connection with a number of women 
Church workers who seem to have been more independent than the 
deaconesses. They were called ‘“ beloved ones,” and the alleged 
extravagance of their unconventionality led to their suppression. 

The barbarian invaders who captured Rome and for centuries 
rendered European life turbulent and tumultuous were in many 
cases of Germanic and Celtic origin, and accustomed to a worship 
of feminine deities. They were stronger in their allegiance to their 
former religion than the Greeks and Romans had been, and there 
are many instances of compromise between the pagan and Christian 
faiths. Minor and local deities passed with surprising readiness 
into saints, and much Teutonic worship of Freya and Hertha con- 
tinued in vigorous life under the sheltering name of the Virgin Mary, 
whose cult had begun in the south about the end of the fifth century. 
Such rites were cleansed of any gross violation of the Christian code, 
such as blood-sacrifice and ritual impurity, and it may have seemed 
at the time a necessary compromise. But probably this policy was 
one of those “ short-cuts”’ in religious propaganda to which the 
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Church is always tempted and which ultimately lead to harm. The 
cult of the Virgin Mary undoubtedly did much to raise the status 
of women in general estimation, and probably the extravagant 
worship of “ ladies ” in the days of chivalry was founded on it, but 
it is a question whether it has not really proved a hindrance to their 
progress. While exalting the moral dignity of women to an imaginary 
height it practically deprived them of freedom and encompassed 
them with narrowing walls of conventional observances. Moreover, 
the chivalrous regard for women seems to have been largely condi- 
tioned by the rank of the individual woman, and though much that 
was lovely and of good report was associated with it, there is only 
too much evidence that it was often merely a cloak for fantastic 
but violent passions. As in pre-Christian days, sex-consciousness 
was over developed. 

In antithesis to this stood the attempt of the Church to produce 
sexless beings in her monks and nuns. All cloisters, however greatly 
they differed as to obedience and poverty, held strongly to the third 
of the three great vows. And there is no doubt that for women at 
any rate the cloister was at first a highly beneficial institution. 
That women should be willing and glad to devote their lives to prayer, 
study, and good works was a moral lesson which the Middle Ages 
could ill have spared, and in those rough days such life was possible 
only within the shelter of these spiritual fortresses. In many con- 
vents the life was broad and free, the women were well educated, 
and for purposes of intercession they were kept informed of the 
affairs of the world without. They felt that they were doing a serious 
work for God and His Church; they were not insignificant. Re- 
markable powers of organization and government were developed 
in some of the great abbesses, though it must be remembered that 
most of the renowned ones—St. Hilda of Whitby, and Hathumod of 
Gendersheim, for instance—were closely related to the reigning houses 
and did not derive their prestige from personal qualities alone. In 
fact the abbesses seem as a rule to have been women of worldly rank. 

More important than either chivalry or the cloister was the 
normal attitude of the Church towards women in its unconsciousness 
of difference of sex in spiritual matters. All the rites of the Church 
offered to laymen were equally open to laywomen, and the preference 
for celibacy as a more holy state applied equally to both sexes. 
Women as well as men were canonized, and holiness of life was equally 
revered in both. Women like St. Theresa and St. Catherine were 
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accepted as spiritual guides as readily as St. Francis or St. Bernard. 
The old reproach of Eve was eclipsed by “‘ the glories of Mary.” 

The Reformation led to an inevitable temporary decline in the 
status of women. In violent reaction from the doctrine of the 
superiority of celibacy, it exalted married life to such a degree that 
it became almost a disgrace not to be married. Married women 
in those days, before the numberless inventions which have simplified 
domestic life, were too busy to take much part in the life and work of 
the Church, and the services of unmarried women were not greatly 
valued. Also the dissolution of the monasteries led to the closing 
of convent schools and the education of girls suffered greatly. A 
new and ardent study of the Old Testament revived Jewish views 
about the inferiority of women, and in Puritan days their position 
was less satisfactory in some respects than before the Reformation. 

But this was only a temporary depression, and at the time of 
the evangelical revival, if not before, we find women zealous in every 
good work, rendering inestimable service to the Church and the 
world. Their indisputable success as missionaries, parish workers, 
teachers, and organizers has been freely acknowledged. No spiritual 
superiority is now assigned either to the celibate or married state, 
and although the ideal for humanity involved in our Lord’s teaching 
has been by no means fully realised as yet, still a woman has freedom 
now, as never before in the whole course of history, to shape her life 
according to her own ideal. Freedom has, of course, its responsi- 
bilities and dangers, but no one who has tasted freedom would 
willingly return to the most sheltered and comfortable captivity. 
And looking back on history we can see no other force which could 
have conferred on women at once liberty and moral dignity except 
that power which came “to heal the broken-hearted, to preach 
deliverance to captives, and recovering of sight to the blind.” 
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THE VITAL FORCES 
OF CHRISTIANITY AND ISLAM.—Ill 


By Pasrorn GOTTFRIED SIMON! 


Tue observations and information recorded in this article are based 
entirely upon my personal experiences during the eleven years 
which I spent as a missionary amongst the Bataks in Sumatra. 
For the last century there has been amongst this tribe a constantly 
increasing movement towards the acceptance of Islam, a movement 
which is one of the final results of the six hundred years of Moslem 
propaganda in the Dutch Archipelago. The character of Islam as 
professed by the Bataks corresponds, generally speaking, to the type 
of Mohammedanism which has developed in the Dutch East Indies. 
It furnishes an instance also of the manner in which Islam has found 
entrance amongst peoples of lower culture. 

It has been my lot to come into contact with Mohammedans of 
very different kinds; occasionally with races who had adopted 
Islam centuries ago, like the Malays and Javanese, but for the most 
part with tribes who had been converted only for a generation. 
I have also had opportunity to witness personally the course of 
Moslem propaganda amongst heathen tribes in various regions. 
The Christian congregations which I have served consisted either 
entirely of those who had formerly been Mohammedans, or of pagans 
who before their conversion to the Gospel had been hesitating 
between Islam and Christianity. The Rhenish Missionary Society, 
to which I belonged, has received into its congregations from 6000 
to 8000 converts from amongst Mohammedans. We may estimate 
the number of Christian converts from Mohammedanism in the 
Dutch East Indies at about 30,000." 


1 [This article was written in German; the translation into English has been revised 
by the author.—-Ep. ] 
® For details regarding the statements of this article, compare my work, Islam und 
Christentum im Kampf um die Evoberung der Animistischen Heidenwelt. Berlin, 1910. 
An English translation will be published shortly by Messrs. Marshall Bros. 
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I 


It is the propaganda of Islam amongst pagan nations that shows 
most clearly how far Islam possesses vital religious energies, for we 
cannot fully explain the transition of pagans to Islam as the result of 
mere worldly motives, though social and political factors undoubtedly 
have not a little to do with the change. The pagan on his low 
level of culture hopes in every way to be lifted by joining Islam. 
He is further impelled towards it by his anxiety lest he should be 
politically extinguished through the irresistible preponderance of a 
foreign government. Islam appears to him to be a power on a level 
with the European colonial government, and in it he hopes to gain 
a bulwark which may enable him to retain, if not his political, at 
least his religious independence. In earlier times the favour shown 
to Islam by the colonial government had a tendency to induce pagans 
to adopt the religion of the crescent. At present the Dutch Govern- 
ment is not so much inclined as formerly to take the part of Islam, 
but notwithstanding this many government provisions still help 
to further the popular movement in its favour. The Malay language, 
generally written in Arabic script, is regarded as a second sacred 
language next to the Arabic; it is in general use as the official 
language of administration and justice, and is the lingua franca of 
the Dutch East Indies. The native officials, writers, and soldiers, 
and the teachers in the secular government schools are Mohammedans, 
and often do more for the Mohammedan propaganda than is now 
acceptable to their European superiors. 

In the last resort, however, it is the religious substance of the 
Moslem doctrine which attracts the heathen, for the animist is of a 
thoroughly religious disposition and it is his religious inheritance 
which under present circumstances he finds to be seriously im- 
perilled. These peoples, who were hitherto without a history or 
civilization worthy of the name, have perforce entered into the main 
stream of the world’s history and culture and become exposed to 
the critical conditions which these involve; this transition has 
destroyed the very foundations of the popular religion, which was 
too narrow and circumscribed to meet the requirements of modern 
conditions. Their reverence for ancestors, their fear of spirits and 
such respect as they had for the God in whom, though at a great 
distance, they believed, are all tottering. The old religious 
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powers on whose incalculable favour the hopes of the pagan were 
founded, have proved to be entirely inadequate. They have no 
power to delay the destruction of the freedom and the nationality 
of the people, who are therefore seeking a new religious foundation 
which will give them a better support under the conditions of the 
modern age. 

Unless the Bataks had believed that Islam would help them 
in this respect they would not have become Mohammedans. At 
the outset the proclamation of the unity of God in its absoluteness 
makes a strong impression upon the pagan. The old polytheism, 
and still more the old polydemonism, tended to draw the soul of the 
pagan restlessly to and fro. He would often begin his prayer with a 
long repetition of the names of all the gods which he knew, but was 
none the less oppressed by anxiety lest he{should have omitted some 
mighty divinity, and so he would pray to the gods whom he knew 
to pass on his desires to those whom he might have forgotten. Such 
perplexity and anxiety were done away with by prayer to one 
almighty Allah. The proof that the latter really possesses the power 
which the Moslem teacher ascribes to him is furnished by the econo- 
mic preponderance of the Moslem trader, the social superiority of 
the Moslem government official, and the intellectual superiority 
of the Moslem schoolmaster. Most of all, the mind of the people is 
impressed by the belief that the Moslem magician entirely over- 
shadows the heathen medicine man, because he has received his 
magical powers direct from Allah. The brutal insolence with which 
the proud pilgrim from Mecca spurns the superstitious beliefs of the 
pagan, which hitherto have been considered as above question, 
convinces the pagan that firm faith in Allah confers an overwhelming 
power upon men. 

This one God is no human invention. The Moslem appeals to 
a book, the Koran, from which he quotes. True, the pagan does not 
understand its Arabic words, but he sees that the employment of 
these “‘ book words ” confers upon him who quotes them a remark- 
able assurance of manner. He easily comes to the conclusion that 
the possession of a divine revelation embodied in writing and thus 
unchangeable is an immense advantage, for hitherto he has known 
only oral tradition, which is subject to continual modifications, a 
few written magical formulas, and a mythology which is highly 
developed but constantly modified by the imaginative story-teller. 
In Islam, the one God speaks through the one book to the one race 
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of man. Thus the pagan who has hitherto been groping among the 
many perplexities of life has found a firm standing ground. In the 
hour of death, too, the Mohammedan has a comfort which the 
heathen does not possess. The latter has a belief in an existence 
beyond the grave, but it is one which fills him with terror, whether 
he is destined to hover eternally in the air without rest as an evil 
spirit, or to find an entrance into the kingdom of the dead. The one 
God, on the other hand, promises in his one book to every Moslem 
an unspeakable fulness of bliss, a sevenfold heaven and a paradise 
glorious beyond measure. The more the animist feels his position 
threatened by the inrush of modern culture, and the more clearly he 
becomes conscious of his social, political, intellectual, and moral 
impotence, with the more passionate eagerness does his soul embrace 
the idea of the promised paradise which will bring to him bliss, 
and to the white man damnation. Nor does Islam neglect to provide 
for such souls as have a real desire for inward communion with God. 
There are wandering teachers who proclaim the virtue of the rosary 
and who give directions for mystical exercises. The aspirant who 
desires to follow their teachings is secluded for some weeks, day and 
night, in a mosque and allowed little food. He is promised that 
saints and prophets, and finally Allah himself, will appear in his soul, 
and when that takes place the devotee has reached the highest state 


of holiness. He has become confessedly the favourite of God and 
a certain heir of paradise. 


II 


What influence has this Mohammedan piety on the character of 
the believer ? The mystical exercises to which I have just referred 
give an unequivocal answer. The man who participates in them 
becomes proud and self-satisfied. He requires no further teaching. 
He is guarded against injury when in the grave by the angel of 
the dead, he is no longer liable to judgment by the angel Gabriel ; 
for has he not seen God? People will bring him presents 
as to a prince, and make a deeper obeisance before him than 
before the chief of a tribe. The more pious the Moslem is 
the more pronounced is his estimate of himself, and the greater 
his self-glorification. In their case the desire for teaching which 
the pagan manifested has disappeared. The man who has been 


initiated into the mystic secrets has obtained the hidden (bdatin) 
knowledge of God. 
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The result of this is that the common people become more and 
more dependent; they entrust themselves absolutely to these holy 
men, believing that they will show them the way to God. Nor can 
the common man help himself in this matter. Were he to rely upon 
himself he could not possibly find his way in the labyrinth of the 
new religious ordinances. Any one who is being instructed by a 
Moslem teacher, for example, regarding the daily prayers, will soon 
find out how difficult it is to attain such knowledge. For instance, 
it is important for him to know, when he places his fingers upon his 
knees in prayer, how far they must extend over the limb beyond the 
knee. In such things there is only one man who can really guide 
him, the village priest, and when his knowledge is exhausted it is 
necessary to inquire of the next higher religious authority in the 
district. The Moslem has been delivered over, bound hand and foot, 
to his priesthood in matters that concern his welfare equally in this 
world and the next. 

This relation we find takes the life out of personal piety and 
paralyses the natural religious forces of the people. The prayer 
formulas once learned mechanically in an unknown tongue promote 
mental sloth. The moral judgment is deprived of scope for action, 
on the one hand by a casuistic law, and on the other by a fatalism 
which denies all freedom of the will. The practical religious life is 
petrified into dead performances. Thus the inward spiritual and 
religious nature becomes atrophied. The fact that the ordinary 
convert quietly endures such a condition of servility is explained 
by the fatalism which he brought over with him from paganism. 
Things are as they are; it is God’s will that some should be 
wise and have good fortune in this world, and that others should 
be robbed and cheated by them. He has fixed the life destiny of 
each man once for all and nothing can alter it; one must accept 
it like everything else. The belief is not in a fate separate 
from God, but in a God who is Himself an arbitrary and in- 
comprehensible fate against which it is futile for any mortal to 
rebel. 


Ill 


I have noticed discontent with the teaching of Islam only amongst 
those Moslems who had already come into contact with Christianity. 
I have, however, known of Malay pilgrims, who on returning from 
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Mecca to the coast districts have cast away their turbans and given 
strong utterance to their indignation at the impositions which had been 
practised on them in Mecea. Again, the harshness of Mohammedan 
priests in their disregard of traditional customs has sometimes 
elicited passing displeasure. For instance, when the village priest 
at my mission station, after having been married for several years, 
divorced his wife without returning to her a share of the marriage 
portion, the people were indignant. And when the priest raised the 
scale of offerings and threatened that if the people did not meet his 
demands he would not bury them, they complained, though without 
result. In places where the higher priesthood is in full agreement 
with the indigenous chiefs, the hand of the rulers lies heavy upon the 
helpless people and their minds are full of discontent, but they 
are far too slack to attempt any resistance. In some cases the 
covetousness of their teachers is contrasted by Moslems with the 
unselfish love of faithful missionaries and their native assistants. 
Sometimes, too, though seldom, we meet men who are uneasy as to 
whether their good works will really obtain entrance for them into 
paradise ; but the Mohammedan priest himself declares that in this 
life it is impossible to attain complete assurance that God will receive 
aman into heaven. If He is pleased to do so He will, but if not there 
is no help for it. The Moslem is so accustomed to this uncertainty 
that it hardly occurs to him to consider whether there might not be 
another alternative. 


IV 


From what I have said we see that a belief in the existence of 
one God and a hope of delights in the world to come awaken religious 
impulses in the Mohammedan Malay. We cannot say that they 
furnish him with vital energies ; for the Moslem belief in God does 
not necessarily involve the desire for communion with Him or for 
willing obedience to Him, but rather a helpless submission to the 
almighty will which dominates everything, and against which man is 
powerless. The hope of Islam in a world to come occupies the fancy 
and influences the desires, but not the moral will. The moral char- 
acter and conduct of the man is a matter of indifference, the im- 
portant thing is that he should be able to show as great an amount as 
possible of meritorious work in the performance of duties and cere- 
monies. The commonest daily religious performance is that of the 
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fivefold prayer, but this does not satisfy the longing of the soul for 
God, because it is regarded simply as work delivered in payment of 
His due. The Moslem desires to offer to God the reverence due to 
Him, but to establish a personal relationship between himself and 
God is far from his thoughts. 

Were we to examine the remaining phenomena of religious 
life in Islam on the same lines, we should find everywhere that 
personal religious life is set aside in favour of ceremonies. There 
may indeed be some who earnestly desire to stand right with God, 
and some there are who undertake the pilgrimage to Mecca from 
this motive. Others are driven to do so by an evil conscience ; 
after a dissolute life they desire to adjust their final balance of 
account with God; but the subsidiary motives which operate in 
the case of the ten thousand annual pilgrims from the Dutch 
Archipelago are to a very small extent of a religious nature. The 
pilgrim desires to have an opportunity of seeing the world and 
later on to attain a respected position in his own country as a 
religious teacher, and this he can only acquire by going to Mecca. 
Indeed reports of the dissolute life which he may lead in Mecca in the 
companionship of beautiful women allure many a hot-blooded young 
man of the higher classes to undertake the pilgrimage. The general 
reverence in which the Koran is held does not result from its 
fruitful influence upon the spiritualflife of the Moslem community. 
The contents of the book matter but little, seeing that they are 
so slightly known. Its religious value is held to consist in the fact 
that the believer possesses a holy volume, which he takes in his 
hand when he has to swear an oath, to which he pays an idolatrous 
veneration and from which he may be able to chant a few passages 
in order to gain religious merit. 

The most important religious possession in the eyes of the brown 
race is the divine gift of “‘ wisdom ” (ilmu), as they call the Arabian 
magic. God is regarded as the disposer of innumerable magic 
formulas, a portion of which He bestows upon His elect prophets 
and saints, and such bestowal is a most especial proof of His favour, 
seeing that thereby God in effect delivers Himself into the hands of 
the believer. The man who is able to use the right magic formula 
at the right time and in the right place has power over God. As 
against the Moslem magic, the Almighty Himself is powerless, He 
cannot even prevent a sinner who is ripe for hell being magically 
transported into paradise by a clever magician, and hence they say 
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that God can only be resisted through God. Accordingly, what the 
pagan has lost in the way of magic by throwing over his old religion 
is amply restored to him by Islam. The talismans and amulets 
engraved with divine names, Koranic verses, and fragments of the 
ritual prayers have immeasurably enriched his old pagan inventory 
of magical properties. 


Vv 


The promises which the Moslem teacher makes to the pagan 
before his conversion are too high-flown not to produce disappoint- 
ment in the mind of the new disciple later on, but when the convert 
perceives that his new religion does not give him what he expected 
from it he does not blame his religion, but his own inadequate re- 
ligious knowledge and his sloth. If only, he says to himself, I could 
read Arabic like the village priest, had I only visited Mecca, had I 
regularly during the past year paid all my dues and always said 
the daily .prayers, had I been able to avoid all mistakes in my 
ceremonial purifications, how different things would be with my 
religious life. 

If, notwithstanding this humility, discontent makes its appear- 
ance among believers, their priest knows how to make adroit use of 
such feelings in order to urge his congregation to greater performances. 
He will threaten them with the impending judgment of God. Our 
Bataks are quick-witted enough to feel in their intercourse with 
the more educated Christians their ignorance in matters relating to 
their own religion, but they comfort themselves with the thought 
that after all there are plenty of teachers who can tell them all about 
it. If they only had the same hidden knowledge they too would be 
able to reply to the criticisms of Christians. 

From what has been said it will be easily understood that the 
Moslem is seldom driven to acceptance of the Gospel by discontent 
with his present religion. Nevertheless, continuous contact of 
Mohammedans with the Gospel does awaken in some of them a 
suspicion that it offers them something which Islam does not possess. 
What this is one cannot of course express in a formula. 

I have often noticed that Mohammedans took delight in the 
biblical stories, both of the Old and New Testaments. The mere 
fact that these stories were read to them in their mother tongue 
appealed to them. It was different from anything that they had 
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known before. True, fantastic Moslem stories are told amongst 
the people now and again, and they like to listen to them, but they 
treat them as belonging to the same class as the heathen fairy tales 
and fables which have no claim to truthfulness. The Mohammedan is 
impressed by the fact that God prepared His people Israel for many 
centuries by prophets who foretold the mission of Jesus, and by 
His genealogy contained in scripture. The notable Mohammedan 
families amongst the Bataks plume themselves not a little upon their 
ancestry. 

The Bataks are sympathetically impressed by the miracles of 
our Lord. No doubt they regard miracles as the usual sign of a 
religious leader, but the miraculous works of Jesus are of a different 
type from the wonders and magical tricks which are related about 
the dead or living saints of Islam. Jesus, they see, did miracles 
only when He was able thereby to help others. 

The manner in which our Lord sets forth His teachings in 
epigrams and parables is pleasing to the Batak, whose popular 
morality is fond of proverbs and imagery. Jesus was poor, unlike 
the magicians who without exception use their wonder-working 
powers for their own benefit, while He went from place to place 
healing and helping others. This feature in our Lord’s character 
attracts them, for they feel their own extreme poverty, especially 
in contrast to the well-to-do Europeans. Their compassion is aroused 
at the treatment of our Saviour by His own people. Surely, they 
feel, He did not deserve this. The story of the crucifixion touches 
them. They well understand ‘-om the experiences of their own 
life, how the covetous priests by their intrigues brought death upon 
Him, for every one of them has suffered, in the case of himself or 
others, injustice of some kind. The Batak takes little interest at 
first in the vicarious and redemptive aspect of the death of Christ, 
but he is much impressed with our Lord’s power over evil spirits 
and over death, and with His prophecy of His return as a mighty 
Judge. They think that such a leader and mediator is not unaccept- 
able, but that Mohammedans have surely a much better mediator 
in the person of their prophet. 

The Bataks appreciate the loving invitations of Christ, as repre- 
sented in the parables of the Good Shepherd and the Prodigal 
Son. They think it decidedly convenient to get rid of sin and its 
consequences so easily. They may shake their heads at the story 
of the Resurrection as being improbable, but it seems to them by no 
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means impossible. As long as they do not realize that a belief in 
Jesus must oust faith in Mohammed they have no objection to 
allowing that Jesus is the Son of God, seeing that all men are children 
of God, as even pagans know, for has not God created them and 
placed them in the world ? They are ready to allow that the Jesus 
of the Gospel is the same as the Isa of whom the Mohammedan 
teachers also know something. We shall see afterwards at what 
point their rejection comes in. 

Generally speaking, one may say that the missionary’s greatest 
difficulty is to get the ear of Moslems at all when he speaks of the 
Gospel. Only those are prepared to listen on whom the conduct of 
Christians has already made an impression. They know that the 
missionaries are always anxious to promote the bodily welfare of all 
men, whether Malays, Chinese, or Bataks. This is sufficiently 
proved by the daily medical ministrations in the 40 main stations 
and 415 out-stations, and by the orphanage and the two leper asylums, 
in one of which more than 800 lepers are cared for. Some priests 
will tell the people that the white man is merely a slave of Allah 
and has been commissioned by Him to deliver Mohammedans from 
sickness and suffering. God, in fact, has punished the white men 
by putting upon them the task of healing the sick, whereas the 
Moslem priesthood would never think of defiling themselves by 
such servile ministrations. But this again does not readily find 
acceptance. On the contrary it is a common thing in wide circles 
for the people to reply to the charges of the priests that the Christians 
after all have a real religion. 

The life and character of many Christians, including some of 
our native helpers and leaders, is not all that it might be, but the 
Mohammedan nevertheless has to confess that their behaviour is 
a marked advance upon the arrogant and overbearing conduct of 
the Islamic priesthood. Mohammedans recognize that the serious 
efforts of our village elders to settle quarrels, especially between 
young married people, are praiseworthy. Polygamy has never 
become an institution amongst the pagan Bataks ; it is regarded as 
a cause of strife and the privilege of the rich. The monogamous 
marriage of Christians, the high esteem in which women are held, 
the peacefulness of happy marriages which they see in the dwellings 
of the missionaries and their helpers, are all in agreement with Batak 
ideas. Divorce is rendered difficult by their tribal laws, and 
although the chiefs are ready to take advantage of it, the popular 
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conscience disapproves of it and the strict rule of monogamous 
marriage in the Christian Church is not a little impressive to the 
Moslem. He is also attracted by the Christian marriage rite, 
clearly setting forth as it does by word and ceremony the indissolu- 
bility of the marriage bond, in the plighting of troth between bride 
and bridegroom, the joining of their hands, the marriage exhorta- 
tion and the divine benediction. It often enough happens that the 
spectacle of a Christian marriage gives the first impulse to the con- 
version of a Moslem. We may say that Christian worship in general, 
with hymn-singing by young people, prayers in the vernacular, 
preaching that can be understood by all, the fatherly attitude of the 
clergy in their exhortation and pastoral ministrations, which breathe 
the spirit of loving service, all go to impress Moslems favourably. 


_ When one of them has been to a Christian service, if only a funeral, 


he will not easily venture to say that the Christians have no religion. 
Many among our Christians, though alas! not all, preserve their faith 
through sickness and in the face of death. They have renounced 
all magic and witchcraft and committed their bodies and souls with 
quiet trust into the hands of God. Simply and without false shame 
they confess the assurance of forgiveness of their sins through the 
cross of Christ. Thus they bear eloquent witness to the power of the 
Saviour among the Mohammedan relatives whom popular custom 
brings to the bed of sickness and death. 

Value is attached to the educative influence of Christian missions. 
Obedience to parents is regarded even amongst pagans as a virtue, 
but one which they fail to call forth in their children, and Islam has 
done nothing to amend this. Hence the Christian school which 
seriously inculcates the fifth Commandment attracts Mohammedans. 
It is true that the percentage of children attending Christian schools 
who actually go over to Christianity is very small, but the people, 
hungry as they are for education, regard it as no small benefit that 
all children without any religious distinction are received as pupils. 
Finally, Mohammedans themselves, when occasion serves, will 
confess that the Christian school equips the child better for life and 
has a more favourable moral influence upon him than Moslem in- 
struction in the Koran, through which the children learn with 
difficulty a few fragments of Arabic and possibly the Arabic 
alphabet. They allow also that the young people are far better 
cared for by the Christian workers than by Moslem teachers, the 
majority of whom give teaching in magic along with their school 
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work. Dabbling in magic leads the youths to immorality, and makes 
them impudent to young girls and discourteous to elders; for in 
reliance upon the magic powers which they believe themselves to 
have attained they fear nothing—are they not charmed against 
thrusts and cuts, and even against the bullets of European soldiers, 
and are they not, by reason of their magic, superior to the village 
elders in wisdom and eloquence? It is an open secret that it is 
precisely the most famous of the Mohammedan teachers who exert 
the most deleterious influence on youth. 

The Christian Church represents unity. In all churches of the 
mission the same Gospel is read; there are no differences in doctrine. 
The Church has a stable organization. The effective organiza- 
tion of the Christian Church is chiefly manifested in its discipline ; 
offences against Christian morality are followed by the same penalties 
whether in north or south. It is the church, and not the missionary, 
which pronounces judgment, and it does not hesitate, if need be, to 
excommunicate members of high social position. Clear-sighted and 
resolute action of this kind makes a powerful impression on a people 
that is lacking in strength of will. 


vi 


It may seem strange that the same points in the Christian life 
and doctrine which attract the Mohammedan also call forth his 
opposition. For instance the discipline of the Christian Church 
inspires him with respect, but when he considers the matter quietly 
the fear arises that this same discipline may prove unpleasant to him 
and limit his personal freedom. To be bound to one wife throughout 
life and under all circumstances, and to have no possibility of taking 
another in addition, is to many a disagreeable limitation. In other 
words, the lofty demands of Christian morality alarm Moslems. 
They are ready to admire them, but only so long as admiration has 
not to be exchanged for allegiance. The possibility of inward 
communion with God which is afforded by Christian prayer places a 
man in the presence of God and lays upon him the obligation of seek- 
ing communion with God, and this is a hindrance to sinful pleasure. 
The ritual prayers of Islam are indeed difficult to learn, on account 
of their complicated ceremonial, but they have the advantage over 
Christian prayers in not disquieting the conscience. 

In fine the chief offence arises from the fact that the conscience 
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is touched by Christian teaching. This is true also of the doctrine 
of the Person of Christ. At first the outsider regards the doctrine 
of the Trinity as a ridiculous and foolish proposition, and the Moham- 
medan teachers do their best to represent it to their disciples as 
absolutely senseless. But this is not where the real difficulty lies: 
The Batak is extremely fond of a hair-splitting discussion of a diffi- 
cult question. He would simply delight in a subtle disputation 
about the Trinity and about the divine Sonship of our Lord, and 
such conversations do sometimes have an enlightening effect. 
Thoughtful hearers may see that the doctrine of the Trinity is by no 
means the unthinkable proposition that they imagine. But that 
does not mean that the real stumbling-block has been removed. The 
same may be said of the divine Sonship of our Lord. The Moham- 
medan is fond of attacking it with cheap ridicule. How can God 
have a son? Do you suppose that He has a wife? But the 
mocker is often disarmed by a simple question. Do you believe 
that God can do whatever He pleases ? Can He then not have a son 
without taking a wife? To overcome an objection of this kind 
is not difficult, but as soon as the Mohammedan realizes that this 
Jesus has a unique relation to God, that He can share His 
place with no other, whether spirits, whom He has the power to 
drive out, or prophets, who do not know God as He does, the more 
pronounced does his opposition become. He recognizes that 
the worship of Christ excludes the worship of Mohammed. Either 
Mohammed is the mediator, or Christ: he cannot hold to both. 
But who would dare to give up Mohammed ? 

The acceptance of Christ means a breach with every form of 
animism ; the wearing of amulets is a sin for him who believes in 
the power of Jesus. _ All the secret magical implements and powers 
of the priests are forbidden to the disciple of Christ. There are no 
such things as magical methods of becoming rich. 

We have seen that the cross of Jesus calls forth the sympathy 
of hearers. Occasionally the common Mohammedan objection is 
made to it that crucifixion was a fate unworthy of a holy 
prophet, but generally speaking the Cross is rejected because the 
Mohammedan cannot understand that anything of the kind 
should be a necessary condition of the forgiveness of sins. 

The preaching of the missionary ought neither to smooth away 
the angles and the edges of the Gospel, nor to emphasize unnecessarily 
at the beginning the elements which most repel the hearer. We 
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have to ask, then, whether there are points of Christian doctrine 
which may be kept back in order to avoid unnecessary offence. 
In answer to this we must remember that it is impossible in 
setting forth Christianity to confine ourselves to a_ certain 
limited area of its doctrine. We might perhaps do so in public 
teaching, in which the preacher can choose his own ground, but 
as soon as we come to anything like a discussion, the opponent 
simply forces us to deal with doctrines the exposition of which we 
would prefer to postpone. In the Moslem we have an opponent 
who possesses a knowledge, however incorrect, of Christianity. 
The Mohammedan priests in the Dutch East Indies who have 
been trained in Mecca, have been regularly taught to dispute 
with Christians and even the least educated village priest has some 
idea of how to do this. The more thoroughly, however, we answer 
our opponent, the less shall we be able to avoid those doctrines which 
cause special offence, for every part of the Christian teaching, if 
thoroughly explained, stands in definite contrast to that of Islam, 
and our interlocutors will soon compel us to make the antithesis 
quite clear. For instance, we are asked on what we base our 
certainty of entering into paradise, or of the forgiveness of sins. In 
answer we point to Jesus and His cross, and say that we believe in 
redemption through His blood, and justification through His grace. 
We thereby exclude all merit on the part of man, and the Moslem 
forthwith realizes that we thus stigmatize all his works of merit, his 
religious observances, his fasting, his pilgrimage, and so forth, as 
entirely without value as the basis of salvation. But the man who 
has all his life set his hope upon such meritorious works of course 
feels himself injured when he sees how lightly we esteem what appears 
to him most precious. Again, we are often driven to explain the 
depth of the biblical idea of sin, and to show that even the secret 
desire of the heart to take the property or the wife of one’s neighbour, 
that even a lack of love to one’s neighbour, is sinful. In contrast 
with this the Moslem naturally feels how superficial is his conception 
of sin. To him sin is the neglect of a clause in the Islamic civil law 
of marriage, or the defective performance of some small ritual 
action. Again, we are asked about the teaching of the Bible, and, 
first and foremost, the inquirer wants to know what it says 
about Mohammed and the Koran. He very soon has to be told 
that the Bible contains the final and binding revelation of God 
to mankind, and accordingly he realizes that to the Christian 
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Mohammed’s claim is void and his book a mere human production. 
I need hardly say that it is unnecessary to expose in a con- 
troversial way the moral weaknesses of Mohammed’s life, or the 
contradictions of the Koran, but if I endeavour, without making 
comparisons, to set forth in itself the glory of Christ and the fulness 
of biblical teaching, the sensitive Moslem soon finds out that his 
prophet and his holy book will not endure comparison with this 
Prophet and this Book of books, and this too will cause offence. It 
is not necessary that I should explicitly condemn the sensual descrip- 
tions of the joys of paradise. I have only to explain the spiritual 
nature of the Christian hope after death, and the fulness of joy in 
perfect communion with Christ and the vision of God, to make the 
Moslem feel that for me at least the joys of his paradise are worthless, 
and it irritates him that his glowing expectations have no attraction 
for me. 


Vil 


We have seen that it is difficult to present Christian teaching to 
the Mohammedan without offending him, but by that I do not mean 
to say that there are no points of contact in Islam itself for the 
proclamation of the Gospel. For instance, if we take the omni- 
potence of God we shall find that every ascription of praise to the 
divine goodness which sustains us and the entire creation, meets with 
lively agreement on the part of the Moslem, and in speaking of it 
we may even adopt his phraseology to a certain extent. Indeed 
this fact is of the greatest importance for the evangelizing of Moslems, 
for it is on this common ground that the missionary finds it possible 
to get a hearing at all, since, generally speaking, the Moslem regards 
the Christian as a man without religion. The attitude of the many 
unbelieving Europeans among the colonists has hitherto strengthened 
the notion in his mind that the white man has no appreciation of 
things religious. But when I am able to speak of God in the 
phraseology of the Moslem, he perceives that I at any rate have a 
desire for the honour of God, a hope of paradise, a faith in prophets 
and in sacred scriptures, and an acceptance of the duty of submission 
to God, that I honour Him with worship, and repudiate such sins as 
theft, falsehood, murder, and adultery no less decidedly than the 
Moslem does. We can also go a step further than this, by pointing 
out that the Koran and the Bible agree in certain doctrines. When 
a mocking opponent utters obscene blasphemies against the virgin 
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birth of Christ one can point out to him that the Koran also 
teaches the birth of Jesus Christ without a father, and he has 
to confess with confusion that his religion forbids him to speak 
offensively about the history of the birth of Christ. We may 
often connect what we have to say with the mention common to 
both books of Adam as the first of the human race, of Abraham, 
Joseph, Solomon and other Old Testament characters. The 
knowledge of the Koran, however, amongst the Mohammedan 
priests who are generally ignorant of Arabic, is too imperfect for 
us to effect much with arguments taken from that book. 

It is, however, quite another question whether we are justified 
in employing a doctrine contained in the Koran as the basis for an 
extended discussion. For example, if we begin to develop the 
teaching to be drawn from mercy as a divine attribute we are 
at once met with a difficulty. We have to protest against the 
idea that God’s goodness is a matter of mood, and that it is 
a matter of complete indifference to Him whether He sends a 
man to heaven or hell. We must teach that we are not slaves of 
God, with no power of self-determination, but rather His beloved 
children. However useful, therefore, we find the acknowledgment 
and praise of God’s mercy as a means of gaining a hearing, it fails 
us as a common ground when we begin to employ it as a starting- 
point for the doctrines of God’s attributes in detail. In order to 
guard against gross misunderstanding we are compelled to attack the 
Moslem conception of the divine mercy. Further, the fact that we 
reverence the Isa of Islam whom we call Jesus, is, to begin with, a 
useful point of contact, but when we come to teach about His life 
and work we can only do so,in the light of the Cross. The apocryphal 
legend about the Jew on whom Isa is said to have conferred His own 
image so that he might be crucified in His stead, to say nothing of 
other mythical stories, is such a total misapprehension of the picture 
of Jesus that we really have first to obliterate the features of Isa 
from the heart of the Moslem before we can print upon it the true 
lineaments of our Jesus. 

The difficulty is perhaps greatest in the matter of eschatology. 
In dealing with this doctrine we obviously have to depopulate the 
sensually furnished paradise of the Moslem in order to make room for 
the Christian hope of eternal life in its spiritual outlines. We must 
be ready to take away from the Moslem his houris, the dishes wide 
as the circle of the earth and full of fragrant viands, the perfumes and 
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luxurious couches, the sparkling brooks, and trees whose fruits fall 
into his mouth: in fact little is left to represent the common belief 
but the name “ paradise”: the contents are totally different. The 
fact that Christian eschatology lays no weight on complete repre- 
sentation of the life to come saves it from the temptation to indulge 
in grotesque and fantastic descriptions, and shows that the earthly 
imagery is but a picture of the supernatural reality. It has no 
intention of satisfying impertinent curiosity or of alluring by means 
of sensual desire. The allurement is only for the spiritual side of man 
and the satisfaction is for the Christian’s home-sickness. We can 
see what a wide difference there is between the eschatological tendency 
of the two religions, and the further we enter into the essential meaning 
of either the more does this divergence increase. 

The same thing might be proved with regard to other religious 
conceptions such as sin, judgment, hell, and so forth. In the case of 
these also, what on first comparison seems to be a common founda- 
tion disappears when we scrutinize it more closely. It, therefore, 
we do not wish that the old errors in the mind of the Moslem should 
be merely adorned with Christian names and so give rise to an entirely 
unbiblical syncretism, we must not hesitate to overthrow without 
remorse these supposed common foundations, and to cast aside their 
fragments. Only then can a new building be erected on the new 
foundation. We may, in fact, accept it as a general law that con- 
gruity between Christianity and Islam is apparent only at first sight. 
The further investigation proceeds, the deeper does the gulf between 
the two become. No doubt those who have confined themselves 
in their discussions with Mohammedans to mere skirmishing will have 
much to say of the breadth of the common foundation. Those who 
have led up the main army of the vital forces of the Gospel against 
the Islamic enemy become painfully conscious how the supposed 
common ground gives way under their feet. 


VIll 


The present controversy of Christianity with the Moslem faith 
undoubtedly translates many things in the New Testament from the 
dim light of the past into the bright noonday of the present. How 
many points of contact exist between the Phariseeism of the 
Palestinian Jew at the time of Christ and Islam of the present age ! 
In both cases we see the same anxious observance of the ceremonial 
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laws of food; Mohammedan teachers in Sumatra publish popular 
tracts on the question as to which tropical animals are clean and 
which are unclean. In both cases we observe the opinion that that 
which enters into the mouth defiles the man, while evil thoughts, 
especially hatred towards a non-Moslem, the sin of witchcraft and 
hypocritical flattery of powerful unbelievers, are allowed to have 
free course. In both cases we notice the ostentatious praying at the 
corners of the street so as to be seen of men, in both contempt 
towards those who are without, because they do not belong to the 
elect people of God, in both the sensuous expectations as to resur- 
rection, which last, as we know, differentiated the Palestinian 
Pharisee from the Hellenistic Jew. A man on undertaking a 
pilgrimage to Mecca often leaves his nearest relatives to suffer for 
lack of his help in order that he may become a pilgrim, just as did 
the Jew who, according to our Lord’s saying, let his parents suffer 
for the sake of Corban. The Moslem trader imagines himself to 
be religious when, like the Jew of the time of our Lord, he swears 
by all kinds of objects. As the Jew demanded signs and wonders 
from our Lord as a proof of His mission, so precisely does the Moslem 
of the present day reproach the missionary because he, unlike the 
Moslem teacher, evinces no command of divine powers of magic. 
The struggle of the apostle Paul to maintain the free grace of God 
and his energetic repudiation of all justification by works again 
become intelligible to us in the conflict with Islam. The reproach 
of the Cross, too, is keenly felt by the Moslem, to whom it is inconceiv- 
able that the chosen Prophet should have suffered a shameful execu- 
tion. The evangelical freedom of St. Paul has by some been 
misconstrued as a lack of piety ; the Moslem levels the same reproach 
at us, and when he sees that the Christian convert no longer observes 
the ritual prayers and purifications he regards him as an unbeliever. 
Some theologians of our time have expressed surprise at the 
record of the apostolic decree given in Acts xv., because it seems to 
have been so soon superseded, but our experience in missions to 
Moslems renders this quite intelligible. One of our most difficult 
problems is the linking together of converts from Islam and paganism 
into one inwardly and outwardly united communion, and in order to 
compass this we have to use provisional compromises regarding 
Christian customs as to food and the like which afterwards may be 
superseded. If the two parties are to live together in the unity of 
the Church, each must be prepared to sacrifice something of its 
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legitimate freedom. Moreover, such provisional ordinances require 
a special degree of wisdom, which is given to us only by the Holy 
Spirit, and we cannot be surprised that the members of the apostolic 
council in a similar situation should appeal in their circular very 
specially to His guidance. 

Such characters as Simon the magician, who claim to be possessed 
of a special divine power, and for this reason are idolized by the 
people, appear constantly amongst Indonesian Moslems of to-day. 
The idea of Simon and the other magicians that the Holy Spirit 
could be bought for money corresponds entirely with the practice 
of Moslem magicians, who believe themselves to be furnished with 
mystical power. We have here mysticism degenerating into magic. 
In strong contrast with such, the Christian mysticism of St. Paul 
shines out brightly. Such mysticism speaks indeed of the Christ 
within us. Its exponent says in so many words—‘ I live, yet not 
I.” But this mysticism knows no mechanical exercises, no passive 
contemplation, which can produce spiritual exaltation to order. 
The boundary between the Person of Christ and the human personality 
indwelt by Him is in no way obliterated, but the mystical com- 
munion between them remains a true communion, that is it consists 
of a vital connection between two personalities, each of which main- 
tains its separate existence and activity. Both God and man remain 
each what they are: there can be no such thing as the absorption 
of the human into the divine. 

The teaching of Scripture regarding miracles is also illuminated 
by comparison with Islam. Miracles are among the proofs of a 
divine mission and the disciples of the Moslem magicians lay claim 
to miraculous gifts as did the “ sons of the Pharisees.”” When there- 
fore St. Paul regards conviction of the conscience by the Gospel as 
the essential proof of the truth of Christianity, this view stands 
in sharp contrast with the notion of the Moslem world. Moham- 
medanism still regards the miracle as primarily a proof of divine 
favour, and by its doctrine of magical wonders it actually degrades 
the conception of the divine freedom. The Deity becomes sub- 
servient to a human being who is thoroughly practised in magic, 
however he may follow his own selfish ends, whereas our Saviour 
by His miracles relieves the needs of men. By them He does not 
coerce God, but, on the contrary, the miracles are counted as answers 
to His prayers. Moreover, in Islam the miraculous effect is bound up 
with the power of the magic formula. The really effective element 
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is the magic word and the magic ceremony, whereas in the New 
Testament the miracle ever stands as a free activity of the living God. 
To the disciple of Jesus no less than to Himself, does the principle 
apply that the proof of true discipleship is not the miracle, but the 
doing of the Father’s will. He is not to rejoice in the possession of 
miraculous gifts, but in the certainty that his name is written in 
heaven. 

The convert from Islam who has escaped from religious servitude 
gives us an insight into the true nature of Christian freedom. He 
greets with joy evangelical freedom from the law. No longer is he 
cramped and intimidated by a casuistic law-book with an endless 
series of individual commands. The broad principles of his free 
Christian life are now based on the love of Christ, responsibility to 
the supreme Judge, fear of the living God, and the guidance of His 
Spirit. The disciple of Christ who is led by the Spirit has been 
released from the guidance of Islamic divines; he is himself taught 
of God. 

The contrast between the Christian and the Moslem hope of a 
life to come casts light as we saw above upon New Testament 
eschatology. The Christian message of a future life may appear 
simple and even bald to the Moslem, whose soul has been filled with 
the fantastic and sensuous notions of paradise presented by his 
faith. In the same way the Jew, whose mind was filled with 
eschatological hopes such as those depicted in the Jewish apocalypses 
of the time of Jesus, must have felt the apparent poverty and reserve 
of the teaching which Jesus and His apostles gave of the life to come. 
There are few indications in the New Testament regarding the 
intermediate condition of the soul, of which Moslem divines have so 
much to tell. But it is this same modest reserve which forms the 
best attestation of the truth of the New Testament teachings. When 
we read that St. Paul seriously warned the new converts of 
Thessalonica by no means to forget their common daily work by 
reason of the bright hope of the advent, we are reminded that to this 
day similar undesirable results follow amongst Mohammedans from 
fantastic expectations of a coming redemption. If a priest of some 
reputation announces that on such and such a day the final judgment 
may be expected to take place, people will seriously set to work to 
sell their property and will give up cultivating their fields because 
the end is at hand. Many a sluggard will lie in his hut and look on 
passively while the rice birds consume his harvest. He knows that 
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bitter starvation may enter his house, but he takes comfort from the 
prospect of another world, where he will have food and drink in rich 
abundance. 


The vital forces of the Gospel become manifest precisely at those 
points at which the Moslem doctrines seem to be most living and 
effective. Belief in the one God, to whom all things are subject, 
has overcome the uncertainty which was felt by worshippers of 
spirits with regard to their thickly populated spiritual world. But 
we have seen also that Islam is unable to establish the true unity and 
holiness, the omnipotence and the mercy of this one God. Evangel- 
ical history proclaims One who is the reflection of His Father’s glory, 
who is sinless, who has power over spirits, and who seals His faithful 
love by death. He, being the perfect image of the Father, the bright- 
ness of His glory, manifests in His character the qualities of the holy 
God. In other words, the revelation of Christ who is one in essence 
with the Father preserves the monotheistic conception of God from 
distortion. 

From this it follows that the negation of animism, which is a 
fundamental characteristic of the Old and New Testaments, guards 
Christian doctrine against the syncretism which characterizes Islam 
in every country, for Islam asserts monotheism without renouncing 
animism. The victory of biblical teaching over the animistic 
tendency in man is not gained by a detailed prohibition of all possible 
animistic observances, though such are not wanting in Scripture. 
The fundamental principle of biblical religion is the restoration of 
true communion between the individual and God, realized in a life 
of prayer, which by its very nature destroys the inclination to inter- 
course with spirits. Moreover, nature is placed entirely under the 
control of God and thereby the possibility of compelling nature by 
means of magic is removed. 

The monotheistic conception of God in Islam which negates the 
Incarnation, tends towards two extremes. On the one hand, it 
removes God as separate from the world to an infinite distance, in 
order to preserve His distinctness as against creation; but as a 
result of this the practical reality of God is turned into an empty 
abstraction. On the other hand, the Moslem believer engages in 
mystical exercises, with the object of magically drawing God into 
his soul. He is moved to do this by a desire after the one God, but 
in doing it he confuses man and God. The Christian message avoids 
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this restless oscillation between extreme views simply by setting 
forth the history of God’s work in the world. This as given in the 
Bible shows both how far and how near God is, how He works upon 
man and man upon Him, and viewed in this aspect the biblical 
history acquires an additional spiritual value. 

The hints which I have given may suffice, though others are near 
at hand. In place of the many human and heavenly mediators 
we have the one divine and human Mediator ; in place of a mass of 
regulations sanctioned by God, we have the one inexhaustible ideal 
of life presented to us in the life of Christ ; instead of all sorts of means 
and devices to attain the life desired by God, we have the one personal 
Spirit of God who is the renewer of our life. 

The question may be asked whether in view of the considerations 
which I have brought forward, our conception of what is essentially 
and vitally effective in Christianity has been shifted. In any case 
it has been deepened. Certain aspects of Christian doctrine which 
seemed to me not fundamental for my own religious life have been 
shown by comparison with Islam to be indispensable and construct- 
ive elements; while conversely, doctrines which I once regarded as 
necessary for the growth of faith I have been now able to put aside 
for the present, without doubting, however, that though they proved 
non-essential in the beginnings of the religious life of the converted 
Moslem, they will find their place in a later development. 
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BROADENING THE HOME BASE 
By CORNELIUS H. PATTON, D.D. 


** How do you account for the widespread interest in foreign missions 
and the peculiar intensity of zeal which the advocates of this cause 
uniformly possess ?”’ was the inquiry of a somewhat discouraged 
worker connected with a home missionary organization. The 
question sounded strange to one who had recently been reading 
the Report of the World Missionary Conference, Edinburgh, on the 
home base and who had meditated upon the startling statements 
there made as to the large proportion of Church members who care 
nothing for world evangelization. If it is true that in the United 
States nine-tenths of the money comes from one-tenth of the church 
membership, then the great bulk of the members are giving little 
or nothing. The gifts of the nine-tenths are a negligible quantity. 
We reach the same conclusion when examining the tables of per 
capita giving, contained in the Edinburgh report. Here, at least, 
we are on firm statistical ground. It gives one a shock to find 
that one of the wealthiest denominations—if not the wealthiest— 
sends in a record of sixty-six cents per member—a little more than 
a cent a week; and that the best showing made by any of the 
larger denominations is one dollar and five cents per member. This 
is not a situation suggesting ‘‘ widespread interest ’” whatever it 
may imply as to “ intensity of zeal.” 

At the same time it must be recognized that there is a peculiar 
quality of devotion to the foreign work of the Church which the 
nearer interests do not ordinarily draw out. There is something 
about the world appeal which inclines a person to become either 
an ardent advocate or to assume a coldly critical attitude. Most 
Church people believe in foreign missions heart and soul or not 
at all. The record is very plain at this point. Examining the 
history of the first century of modern missions one is impressed 
by the fact that these wonderful things have been accomplished, 
under God, by a very small group in the Church. It is but another 
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illustration of “‘ the remnant” as the saving factor in the Church’s 
life. Some day the history of God’s remnant through the ages will 
be written up. It will be an inspiring document; and in it the 
record of the modern missionary movement will find a prominent 
place. The loyalty and zeal of the foreign mission minority all 
these years have been unquestioned. Their devotion has been a 
thing by itself in the life of the Church, unique, superb. 

And now what is the prospect for making the remnant expand 
until it embraces the whole? The fact that in recent years the 
bitterness of the opposition is giving way and that an intermediate 
attitude of reserved tolerance or mild approval is coming to the 
front is certainly one favourable sign. The ranks of the out-and- 
out unbelievers are thinning with a good deal of rapidity, while 
the possibility of recruiting the ranks of the supporters is corre- 
spondingly increased. If among the new converts there is less 
of the fiery zeal of former years it is because foreign missions are 
securing an established place among the great progressive move- 
ments of the age. No longer do we stand out as something distinct 
and isolated, on the one hand apart from the intellectual and political 
forces of the times, and on the other hand dissociated from other 
philanthropic agencies of the Church. In these days the Govern- 
ments are becoming missionary both in method and aim. The 
educational, industrial, and humanitarian efforts of the British 
Government in India are a striking example of the ruling of a subject 
people for the higher ends of society. One need not consider that 
Great Britain is doing her full duty to the people of India in order 
to rejoice in an attitude so evidently friendly and progressive. 
The public school system of the United States in the Philippine 
Islands is something over which the world should rejoice. The 
attitude of many individual rulers may also be cited as evidencing 
the new situation. When Sir Matthew Nathan, a Hebrew, was 
sent to Natal to replace a governor who had been unsympathetic 
and cruelly repressive in his native policy, he made it the first 
charge upon his time to visit the leading mission stations and 
institutions and examine the work of the missionaries on his own 
account. He then summoned a conference of the Christian 
workers and proposed a program for co-operative effort, saying in 
effect, “‘ The Government and the Church must work out this problem 
together. You need us and we need you.” With such men at 
the helm, and such policies being followed in more than one mission 
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land, may we not say that the leading Governments are in a fair 
way to be converted to the missionary ideal, at least on its educational 
and philanthropic sides ? 

At the same time in Church circles there has been a highly 
significant drawing together of various missionary activities. In the 
United States and in Canada, while we have been pouring ourselves 
out upon the world, the world has been pouring itself in upon us. To 
assimilate and give a vital form of Christianity to a million immigrants 
each year in the States, and a third of that number in the Dominion, 
is a missionary task of colossal proportions. The very strain of the 
thing has brought us together. Quite properly there has been an 
effort so to co-ordinate our forces and energies as to save loss and 
increase efficiency. After all, the world is one and the work is one. 
Our Lord held all these sections of His field in view when He issued 
His great command. To-day the vision of world-oneness is being 
enforced by conditions so obvious as to impress the most casual 
observer. We are but returning to Christ’s standpoint and program 
when we relate our foreign enterprise to the activities in our own 
land. The one supports and empowers the other. A reasonable 
degree of separation for administrative efficiency, and for the clarify- 
ing of appeal, must be maintained. But we of the foreign work need 
not regret a degree of lessened intensity if thereby we can gain the 
ordered allegiance of a great multitude. Opposition to a cause 
breeds devotion, and the very unbelief of the many in the early 
years of the movement intensified the service of the few. 

We find also that the newspaper attitude toward missions has 
largely changed in recent years, and this is bound to be an important 
factor in our efforts to broaden our constituency. The unbelievers 
fed on the quips and gibes of the secular press until the press itself 
experienced a change of heart. 

The plain fact is that the home base is already broadening in a 
manner to inspire hope and challenge to new activities. We in 
America have recently had a superb opportunity for estimating the 
growth of the foreign missionary sentiment from the first beginnings. 
On February 6, 1912, there was celebrated in the Tabernacle Con- 
gregational Church at Salem, Mass., the centenary of the ordination 
of the first missionaries to be sent out from America. The exercises 
centred round the ordination of five young men who sat upon the 
identical settee occupied one hundred years before by Messrs. Judson, 
Newell, Hall, Nott, and Rice, when they were set apart by the 
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American Board for service on the foreign field. The occasion 
attracted widespread interest and served in addresses and newspaper 
articles to call attention to the tremendous change in sentiment and 
attitude on the part of the Church and the general public toward 
the foreign mission enterprise, brought about by the successes of 
the first American missionaries and those who have followed in 
their train. Dr. Clark, the pastor of the Salem church, picturing 
the earlier scene, spoke of the frigid day and chilly church as sym- 
bolical of the attitude of Christian people toward the youthful 
enthusiasts. The congregation which filled the great auditorium 
was drawn more by curiosity than by sympathy. As to the atti- 
tude of outsiders, Dr. Clark said, ‘“‘ The proposal was received by 
the community generally as the wildest folly, as almost criminal. 
Some hoped it might eventuate far better than a reasonable mind 
could expect. Some were moved to admiration for such practical 
agreement of faith and practice, however absurd the faith. A few 
gave their money and prayers to make the venture honourable and 
successful. Of the two local papers, only one alluded in any way 
to the meeting, stating in a few lines that the ‘ audience was crowded, 
the performances solemn and impressive, and the contribution in aid 
of the mission munificent—a little over $200!’ In the next 
column of the same issue was an article commenting upon the failure 
of modern as contrasted with apostolic mission effort. These 
preachers and teachers were thought to be easy dupes of the tricky 
natives who professed conversion for very material reasons.” 

Contrast with that scene one hundred years ago the present 
missionary situation in America: forty-seven separate denominations 
carrying on work abroad, 6018 missionaries, 30,057 native workers, 
7186 churches, 802,596 communicants, 389,726 pupils, an income of 
$10,707,711 with $1,898,915 contributed by native Christians last 
year. Surely we have here abundant ground for encouragement in 
our efforts to make the base of this world movement as broad as the 
base of the Church itself. 

In considering what means are called for by the present situation 
we naturally classify measures as educational and financial. It is not 
my desire under either of these heads to go into practical detail so 
much as to suggest certain broad principles which should underlie 
the efforts of the Churches and the boards. 

I. First and foremost, we need a widespread proclamation of the 


facts connected with the missionary enterprise. At the beginning 
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of the modern missionary movement there were no facts available. 
The Church had motives and hopes in abundance, and a splendid 
spirit of devotion. But facts there were none. To-day, with more 
than one hundred years of wonderful achievement behind us, we 
can present to the world a body of facts of most impressive pro- 
portions. Yet the majority of our church members are as ignorant 
of these facts as they are of the details of Church history in the sub- 
apostolic age. Who is at fault ? 

More particularly, the facts pertaining to the success of the work, 
and the favourable condition of the world during the past ten years, 
should be understood by the people as a special providential era in 
the history of the Church. The progress of Christianity during the 
past decade cannot be duplicated except in apostolic times. Geo- 
graphical, political, industrial, and religious conditions in the Levant 
and the Far East, and the actual response of the people to the 
missionary approach indicate a situation of amazing significance. 
They constitute a new fulness of time, a coming of Christianity to 
its own. If the hour of Christ ever is to strike it must be under 
conditions like these. With a nation like Japan engaged in the 
sublime task of seeking for a religion, and the Government calling a 
special parliament to help to stimulate religious influence for the 
uplift of the empire; with China taking on republican forms of 
government, coming out for religious toleration and building her 
institutions upon Bible principles, and the masses ridiculing the old 
superstitions and deserting the temples of their gods; with India 
vibrant with Christian thought and aspiration, while unmistakable 
evidences of disintegration are discovered in the heart of Brahman- 
ism; with the Turks in the citadel of Mohammedanism declaring for 
religious liberty and sending their children to Christian schools ; 
with the great areas of Africa opening up under the advance of 
commerce and the missionaries finding the people gathered in vast 
numbers in the commercial centres to hear the gospel message—we 
have a situation so extraordinary, so compelling, as to challenge the 
attention of Christendom. 

If ever our preachers had an opportunity to offer a demonstration 
of Christianity, to compel belief in its universal and divine claims, 
it is now. Yet, as a matter of fact, with rare exceptions, the people 
have not been made acquainted with this situation. In the majority 
of the churches the sublime opportunity is allowed to pass unnoticed. 
Or, if attention is called to the new era which has set in, it is not 
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done in a manner to carry conviction and bring a hearty response. 
There is material in the present world situation to stir the churches 
profoundly, and if the churches are not greatly stirred it must be 
because the facts have not been made known. 

A somewhat careful study of the ministerial mind favours the 
conclusion that the ordinary preacher is not facile in the presenting 
of facts, possibly does not see the supreme value of facts. The 
habit of dealing with religious and philosophical abstractions, of 
laying down principles, of elaborating ideas and developing texts 
holds many a preacher as in a vice. If a body of missionary facts 
is placed before him he looks at them in a helpless sort of way, and, 
more than likely, considers it beneath his dignity to build such 
material into his sermon. Sermons, he thinks, should move on a 
higher plane. Strange to say, missionaries on furlough sometimes 
are possessed of the same idea. They will consume a large share 
of the precious time allotted them in explaining the missionary 
motive, enforcing missionary texts and engaging in general exhorta- 
tions, instead of giving to the people the superb body of information 
at their command. Missionaries sometimes confess that when 
occupying pulpits at home they desire to give the impression of 
possessing sufficient intellectual power to preach a regular sermon. 
This is natural of them but unnecessary. Few doubt the ability of 
missionaries in these days of high intellectual standards in the 
candidate departments of the boards. In fact returned missionaries 
have always had a glad hearing in the churches. But what the 
people desire of them is evidence as to the success of the enterprise— 
what is the good cheer, what the news of the Kingdom ? 

Now I maintain it is no small intellectual feat so to marshal a 
series of facts as to cause conviction in a modern audience. This is 
the ability of the great pleader at the Bar ; this is the talent which 
enables the leading journalists and foreign correspondents to earn 
their munificent salaries. A writer like William E. Curtis would 
visit a mission field, spend a few hours talking with missionaries and 
government officials, and then lay out his facts in a compelling article 
which would be read round the world. The facts which he would 
use are the very material which a missionary is liable to pass over 
as too commonplace for use in a pulpit address. ‘‘ What you know 
and we don’t know is what will interest us in this church ”’ was the 
remark of a discriminating pastor to a missionary about to speak. 
Such a remark calls attention to the psychological fact that the 
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ordinary man is persuaded more by facts than by arguments. 
Certainly he is not persuaded by arguments unsupported by facts. 
We gain our great convictions by the realities of life, not because 
some wise men convinced us that we should believe so and so. A 
man does not believe in his father and mother because he once heard 
an argument on the subject ; nor does he get his patriotism in that 
way. The kindly facts of the home, the realities of his native land, 
have spoken with their own tongues. So with religion, few men are 
argued into believing in God, compared with those who find God 
speaking to them in the works of nature and in the voices of their 
own souls. Does not this simple truth have its value in the matter 
of winning the rank and file of our church members to the missionary 
enterprise? Some may be brought over by direct argument, but 
perhaps more will stiffen their minds and look for counter arguments 
in the way of rebuttal. Such is human nature. Argumentation 
has its place for some ; but the facts of the work, the great realities 
of the mission field, are more potent if we would win the man who 
sits at the end of the pew. 

Let it be understood that I am not appealing for a string of 
stories in missionary sermons either by pastors or missionaries— 
far from that. What is needed, if the churches are to be aroused, is 
a marshalling of the great facts of the mission field according to some 
well-chosen principle of selection, and then such an interpretation of 
these facts as will compel attention and bring conviction. This world 
situation means something to Christ. It should mean something to 
Christ’s people ; and it will mean something when the people know 
about it. There is no one thing more important just now than a definite 
and earnest purpose on the part of pastors to “‘ preach up ”’ missions. 
Let our pastors master the facts, become afire with enthusiasm as 
they consider their meaning, and then speak with the ring of con- 
viction, and we shall see a situation changing with great rapidity. 
Whether or not it would be wise to seek to organize such a movement 
I am not prepared to say. Probably not, as that might destroy the 
spontaneity of the thing. Something might be done in that direction 
in case the circumstances are favourable in a given locality or de- 
nominational connection, but it would be better if the pastors under- 
took this thing by their own initiative. No amount of literature 
issued by the boards, or newspaper articles written by experts, can 
take the place of the living word spoken from the sacred desk by 
ministers on fire with missionary zeal. One strong sermon, earnest, 
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intelligent, vibrating with conviction, will often accomplish more in 
the way of converting a church than years of cultivation by literature 
and special programs. It is a mistake, too, for pastors to depend 
upon secretaries and missionaries in this matter. They should 
speak out for themselves as the accredited interpreters of the times, 
as the spokesmen for Christ in the hour of His great opportunity. 

II. Next to the public proclamation of the facts, I urge a thorough- 
going and far-reaching program of missionary education. The 
minister who endeavours to be faithful and intelligent in his mission- 
ary obligations (and there are many such) is in danger of assuming 
more knowledge and predisposition on the part of his people than 
actually exists. He is liable to read into their minds his own ideas 
and to proceed on the assumption that they have possessed his 
advantages in the matter of early instruction and special training. 
When he discovers that this substratum of knowledge is not there, 
he is in danger of becoming scornful or impatient. Nearly all 
missionary advocates assume too much in addressing audiences. 
They overlook the fact of their own special knowledge gained through 
reading and study ; they often fail to consider the fact of their early 
home training, that in childhood they absorbed missionary interest 
and information in the atmosphere of a godly household. It is no 
particular credit to most of us that we are interested in missions, 
since we were brought up to this thing at our mother’s knee, and all 
our lives through have been feeding the fires started thus early in 
our career. Both fairness and common sense require us to recognize 
that it is not so with the vast majority in the Church. The ordinary 
men and women we seek to reach were not taught missions in the 
home. Their ideas became set in other directions, other interests 
took the place of that which otherwise would have held a large place 
in their lives. The zealous pastor and missionary worker should 
have this fact prominently in mind and not be expecting the impos- 
sible His approach to his uninstructed, possibly prejudiced people, 
should be as sympathetic as that which he demands of the missionary 
in his efforts to win the biased minds of a non-Christian population. 
Missionary people, by the nature of the case, are idealists. Let them 
not become impracticable idealists, arguing about missionary matters 
from their own mental states rather than from a comprehensive view 
of human nature. 

The more, however, is it incumbent upon us to change this 
general condition of ignorance and prejudice by well-laid plans of 
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missionary instruction for the young. While doing our best to 
secure immediate results by forceful preaching and better financial 
measures, we should have clearly in mind that the main problem is 
not to be solved in such ways. We are dealing with fundamental 
educational problems among great masses of people. We are seeking 
to engage church members in the most stupendous of all under- 
takings. We are endeavouring to inculcate the very highest ideal 
of Christianity. The thing cannot be done in a day. The process 
must be a slow one. Most processes of human betterment are slow. 
We easily suspect the reality and permanence of a change affecting 
a large social group if it is cataclysmic in character. Evolution 
is the law of both individual and social growth. Let us clearly 
recognize this fact and build upon it. We must take a long look 
ahead and make much of educational processes. 

The mission boards make a great mistake if they allow the stress 
of finances in a given year to occupy them to the exclusion of far- 
reaching plans. And when such plans are once in operation to 
allow them to stop on account of financial distress is poor policy 
indeed. Every board should have its eye upon the generation to 
follow as well as upon its immediate constituency. Every board 
should address itself definitely to the task of transforming the atti- 
tude of the home Church by a thorough system of missionary educa- 
tion. Nothing short of that can satisfy the demands of such an age 
as ours, 

For this reason there is nothing more hopeful upon the horizon 
than the efforts being made in our leading denominations to give 
mission study a place in the Sunday school curriculum. By 
the use of missionary material in the regular Bible lessons, by 
special courses upon missionary history, by the study of the lives 
of missionary heroes, and by presenting news fresh from the field 
much can be done to start our young people aright. As for later 
and supplementary influences, dependence must be placed upon 
mission-study ciasses, institutes for reaching groups of churches, 
summer assemblies for training leaders, and the regular ongoing of 
auxiliary societies in the local church. It is encouraging to find 
these auxiliary societies tending more and more to make their pro- 
grams definitely and systematically educational by the use of 
text-books. A significant fact is that these text-books are for the 
most part undenominational. They cover all the missionary 
activities of a country or continent. Recently we have had an im- 
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pressive demonstration of the interest which mission study can evoke 
by the use among women of Mr. Speer’s book on the non-Christian 
religions, The Light of the World. It might have been argued that such 
a subject, not dealing primarily with the facts of present-day mis- 
sionary work, would fail to attract many students. The opposite has 
been the case. An unsuspected amount of interest in the compara- 
tive study of religion has been disclosed. The importance of the 
theme has led the churches in some communities to unite for the 
discussion of Mr. Speer’s book. Large audiences have gathered to 
listen to men who have made a study of Buddhism, Hinduism, or 
Confucianism. 

The value of interdenominational effort in educational work is 
apparent and the boards in the United States and Canada are now 
firmly established in their co-operation through the Missionary 
Education Movement. But thus far we have but made a beginning. 
We must not rest until we have thrown about all our church members 
just such influences as have shaped our own missionary interest and 
enlisted our lives in the world work of the Church. The problem 
of extending the remnant is mainly a problem of education. 

III. Coming to the more specifically financial aspects of our 
theme, it should not be necessary in view of the excellent literature 
being issued by the boards and by the Laymen’s Missionary Move- 
ment to advocate practical measures in detail. The problem is 
receiving great attention and many good things have been written. 
We particularly commend the publications issued by the Lay- 
men’s Missionary Movement on the subject of ‘““ The Every Member 
Canvass.”” Every aspect of this matter has been considered and 
every objection and difficulty has been discussed by keen-minded, 
successful business men who are leading this movement. They have 
covered the subject in a series of striking leaflets, popular in form 
and statement but carrying conviction on every page. 

The fact that our leading laymen, after years of special study, 
backed by their business experience, have settled upon the Every 
Member Canvass as the best method of financing missions is sig- 
nificant. It is practically saying, ‘‘ The way to broaden the home 
base is to broaden it,”’ viz., to go out and solicit gifts from every man, 
woman, and child in the congregation. Annual offerings will not 

1The leaflets referred to are They did It; It won't Work with Us; Suggestions 


to Leaders. These can be obtained from the office of the Laymen’s Missionary 
Movement, 1 Madison Avenue, New York City. 
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do it, circular letters will not do, neither will advertisements nor mite 
boxes. If the base of support is to be as broad as the whole Church 
the people must be sought out one by one and personally asked 
to participate as partners in the enterprise. Moreover in the matter 
of leading members to contribute in proportion to their means 
and with reference to the primal place of foreign missions in the 
scheme of benevolence, there would seem to be no such effective 
method as that of personal visitation. 

The Every Member Canvass entails a considerable amount of 
planning and work at one season of the year; but taking the year as 
a whole it probably makes for economy of labour and worry as com- 
pared with the haphazard methods usually pursued. But whether 
requiring more or less labour and thought it is justified by the 
results. A plan which looks easy is condemned at the outset. The 
fact that the new method requires the active participation of the 
leading laymen as canvassers and the fact that it concentrates the 
church life upon benevolent problems for a space of two weeks or a 
month, are great considerations in its favour. The mere stirring 
up of a church in this way is a real boon. In fact the by-products 
of the canvass, such as enlisting the laymen in the work, the visita- 
tion of high and low, the bringing to bear of business sense and 
business enterprise upon religious problems, justify the method, 
aside from the direct results in a largely increased financial return. 
It means much that the Laymen’s Missionary Movement has demon- 
strated that the leading laymen of our churches,—judges, lawyers, 
wealthy manufacturers, capitalists, as well as humbler folk, can 
be brought into such service. It means an immense increment of 
power for all that the Church undertakes. It will be found that the 
laymen respond to the appeal of the difficult and heroic in service as 
truly as do the young people who are asked to volunteer for the 
actual service of missions. 

The Every Member Canvass is a method available for any local 
church, whatever may be the denominational method for financing 
their missionary work. But it gains greatly in definiteness and, of 
course, in the sense of pressure, when it is applied to a budget of 
benevolence representing the share of the local church in the sum 
determined upon as a goal by the denomination at large. First a 
denominational budget, and then a system of apportionment carry- 
ing the responsibility down to the local congregation in an equitable, 
brotherly way is the plan now being followed by several of the large 
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denominations in the United States. The objection that this is a 
system of taxation rather than of giving can easily be avoided by 
ruling out all authority in the matter and emphasizing the idea of 
Christian partnership. Fair-minded Christians are quick to see the 
reasonableness as well as the effectiveness of this plan. The Church 
is a partnership of workers under Christ. Certain definite tasks 
have been assigned to the Church by Christ, requiring certain 
amounts of money. What more Christian, what more sensible way 
than for the partners to come together and divide up the responsibility 
according to their several ability? The real significance for our 
theme of the Apportionment Plan joined to the Every Member 
Canvass is that it implies the Church, as such, definitely recognizing 
and estimating its missionary responsibility and proceeding in a 
business-like manner to meet that responsibility. For the best 
effect a concerted movement of this kind should be launched and 
carried on by the ecclesiastical organization of the denomination 
and not by the mission board. Only in that way can the apportion- 
ment appear to be truly church-wide. Moreover by this arrangement 
the denominational organization, national, provincial, and local, is 
made effective for the missionary enterprise. This is a tremendous 
reinforcement of the home departments of the boards and should 
make for both economy and increased efficiency. In the more 
loosely organized denominations the responsibility and activity re- 
quired under this arrangement is welcomed as affording an ade- 
quate and worthy occupation for the ecclesiastical bodies. It is for 
the saving of the organization as well as for the relief of the boards. 
Such a plan surely is a great gain over depending upon a small 
minority to bear the entire burden. It is a long step in the direction 
of enlarging the remnant so as to include the whole. 

IV. The final consideration I would urge is that there must be 
a more intelligent appreciation of the basis of the missionary appeal, 
if we are to win and hold the entire membership of our churches. If 
our motive is to be strong, compelling, and enduring, it must be 
rational, it must appeal to the most virile minds and rest upon so 
firm a basis of fact that it will increase rather than diminish by 
investigation and study. What shall we say of the missionary motive 
which cannot maintain itself in a journey round the world, which 
cannot justify itself in the face of the discovery that the missionaries 
live in comfortable houses and take holidays among hills during the 
intense heat of summer? We are indignant over globe-trotters 
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who allow their faith in missionaries and the missionary enterprise 
to go down before the quips of sea-captains and the insinuations of 
worldly-minded colonial officials. But how about the faith of the 
ordinary devotee of missions in our churches ; are we sure it would 
endure the strain of proximity and of familiarity ?_ Would it main- 
tain itself if these “‘ heathen” lived across the street instead of in far- 
away India? 

Unquestionably the elements of novelty and sentimentality have 
dominated the missionary motives of far too many of our sup- 
porters. The foreign mission appeal has at present an immense 
advantage in the circumstance that it deals with strange people in the 
distant parts of the earth, rather than with commonplace folk at 
our door. The fact that the missionary lives far away from his 
country and friends singles him out as an object for special sym- 
pathy, if not for pity. Children are taught to regard with interest 
akin to awe “‘a live missionary”’ when he comes to speak in the church. 
Some heathen undoubtedly are very picturesque creatures and their 
picturesqueness is an asset of immense value when the collection 
plate goes round. The character of some of the non-Christian 
religions, too, is an important factor in our appeal Their very 
abominations help to bring in the cash. The element of romance 
pervades the whole realm of foreign work; even the spectacular 
comes into play. 

All this is legitimate and quite properly effective so long as it is 
not used as the real motive for sending the Gospel out into the world. 
In these early days of the foreign propaganda when so much inertia 
and prejudice are to be overcome it is a God-sent boon that we can 
make an appeal interesting and vivid by reason of the strangeness of 
the people. But as the years pass and the world becomes known by 
travel and reading and emigration, the motive of novelty will prove 
a precarious basis. Already the pagans are beginning to wear 
clothes and to look very like other people. Already the non-Christian 
religions are reforming their ways and sloughing off their more 
objectionable practices. Increasing travel on the part of the people 
at home is making the missionary a familiar object even in his own 
environment, while the flood of emigration to our own shores from 
the strange people of far-away lands is acquainting us with them 
and their ways. Not a few contributors have already learned the 
truth of the old saying, “‘ Distance lends enchantment to the view.” 

This process of disillusionment has already reached an advanced 
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stage in the United States in respect to the freedmen. Immediately 
after the Civil War the Christian people of the North, full of pity 
for the one-time slaves, poured out their gifts in great abundance, 
and schools and churches multiplied on every side. This interest 
continued as long as the war generation retained its place of leader- 
ship in the churches ; but the coming to the front of a generation 
“which knew not Joseph,” coincident with the discovery that the 
subject of their devotion is not as picturesque as was supposed, re- 
sulted in a lessened interest and even in positive opposition in certain 
quarters. The cooling off of interest in connection with this supreme 
missionary problem of America has revealed to what a dangerous 
extent sentimentality has entered into the missionary motive. Many 
have gone down before the test of a need unsustained by the pictur- 
esque. Fortunately there are those—an increasing number—who 
contribute to this work on principle. Their motive is a rational one, 
based on an intelligent appreciation of the grave situation in our 
Southern states and the educational measures required to meet the 
situation. 

_ The time is coming, and more rapidly than most think, when 
foreign missions will be subjected to the same test. While we need 
not refuse the appeal of the strange and the far off, we should be 
earnestly inculcating the deeper motives of this work. The children 
should be taught that we are giving to the Africans not because they 
are naked, but because they are wicked; and adults should be made 
to understand that a nation may in its outward civilization show 
many excellent traits and yet be rotten at the core. The greatest 
missionary need may be in the midst of a city boasting of its asphalt 
pavements and electric lights. 

Genuine acquaintance with the world, together with an intelligent 
appreciation of the message of Christ can only reinforce the mis- 
sionary appeal. The strength of the appeal is in its sublime realities. 
Such considerations as the depth and extent of human need, the 
program of Christ, the power of the message, the success of the 
work, and the character of discipleship insure permanency and 
growth. If in our educational system and in our financial appeals 


we deepen the motive there will be no question about broadening 
the base. 
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TEN YEARS’ MISSIONARY FINANCE 
A SURVEY AND SOME DEDUCTIONS 


By KENNETH MACLENNAN 


FINANCE is in no sense the secret of power in missionary work, 
but its problems raise questions which lie near the heart of the 
enterprise. The missionary society balance sheet is an unerring 
thermometer of the vitality of the home base. Variation shows 
growth or decline of the missionary spirit, or a rise or fall of 
confidence in the work of the societies. It tests also the quality 
of vitality. It shows whether any expansion of liberality is the 
expression of a temporary strong emotion, under which men pay 
out unthinkingly during a wave of enthusiasm which is of no avail 
after the psychological moment passes, or whether there is such a 
real conviction that the new interest is permanent. 

During the last ten years the ordinary development of the work 
of missionary societies in almost every field has called clamantly for 
additional finances. The expansion of work in the mission field has 
been on a great scale. The European mission staff of six of the 
largest British societies—it will be noticed that this article is based 
exclusively on British data—has in ten years increased by 20 per cent., 
the native workers by about 22} per cent., and the membership of the 
Church in the mission field by upwards of 53 per cent. Such a swift 
advance alone would need an expanding revenue in order to take full 
advantage of, and properly follow up, the successes achieved. But 
the call of the World Missionary Conference creates financial demands 
of an entirely different order. It requires resources sufficient not 
merely to meet the normal development of the old work, but to 
provide means for dealing with the new situation. Therefore the 
question arises whether there are good grounds to warrant expecta- 
tion that resources adequate for the new work will be forthcoming. 

In order to see how far there are signs of such financial expansion 
some retrospect is necessary. For convenience, figures for the eight 
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largest missionary societies in the United Kingdom are taken for 
the last ten years. The gross home income of these societies, which 
amounted in 1901 to £1,215,000, had increased to £1,368,000 in 1910 
—an increase of only about 1°35 per cent. per annum. These figures 
are in no way abnormal. They give a true comparison. The figure 
for 1901 is 5°5 per cent. below the average for the decennium, while 
the figure for 1910 is almost 6 per cent. above the average for the 
ten years. The slow rate of increase is common to all the societies. 
A perusal of the societies’ reports for the period under review suggests 
that a position akin to stagnation persists after unprecedented efforts 
to increase liberality. The history of these ten years is the history 
of accumulated deficits. While debt has been accumulating the 
expenditure necessary to carry on existing work effectively has had 
to be curtailed, and growing demands for expansion have not been 
met. ‘‘ The financial situation is the least satisfactory feature of the 
year under review,” is a sentence that might be reproduced in varying 
form from almost any year’s report of any large missionary society. 
With painful regularity societies are compelled to face the with- 
holding of grants of various kinds, the withdrawal from certain 
posts, and the inability to respond to calls to go forward. Economy 
of this kind has not been effected without grief and embarrassment 
to every mission station concerned, serious detriment to the efficiency 
of the work abroad and depression of spiritual life at home, while 
there can be no doubt that the threatened necessity for keeping 
back new missionaries has had an adverse effect on the number of 
offers for service. 

It may be interesting to inquire how the increase in the financial 
support of foreign missions compares with growth in population, 
church membership, and national wealth. 

The population of Great Britain, which in 1901 amounted to 
36,999,000, had increased in 1911 to 40,834,000, an increase of about 
10°36 per cent. Contributions to the support of missions have in- 
creased at a slightly higher rate. The first impression received from 
such a comparison is that liberality to missions on the part of the 
Church has kept pace with the increase in population. But even so, 
there can be no consolation in this result unless it can be assumed 
that in 1901 the general membership of the Churches of Great 
Britain were contributing to the support of world evangelization to 
the full extent which they could contribute, an assumption which 
cannot be seriously entertained for a moment. 
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The communicant members of the Churches in Great Britain, 
excluding the Roman Catholic Church, were in 1900 estimated at 
5,148,000. This had increased to 5,689,000 in ten years, an increase 
equal to 10°6 per cent. But the larger part of this increase 
is applicable to the earlier years of the decennium, the tendency 
latterly being toward a stationary membership. Here again 
the first impression is that the rate of increase in foreign 
mission contributions has rather more than kept pace with 
growth of Church membership. When estimating increase of 
liberality for foreign missions in the light of increase in church 
membership, two very important observations have to be made. In 
the first place, a very large proportion of church members do not 
contribute directly or indirectly to the support of missions. This 
point need not be elaborated, but it is clear from various estimates 
made by different authorities that these non-contributors number 
at least 40 per cent. of the entire membership. Some put the per- 
centage much higher. The other fact is the continuous loss of 
contributors through death or lapsing. One of the denominations 
embraced in this survey publishes figures which show that about 
84 per cent. of its communicants are lost each year in this way. 
This means that 35 per cent. of the contributors have had to be 
replaced in ten years. But we have brought out the fact that, while 
the church membership has increased in ten years by over 10 per 
cent., contributions for foreign mission work for the same period have 
increased by over 13 per cent. Not only has the home organization 
machinery succeeded in making up the wastage caused by death and 
removals, but it has also succeeded in securing gifts from the surplus 
new membership. It seems tolerably clear, therefore, that on a 
broad view, existing home organization effectively overtakes this 
tremendous work of maintaining gifts at the old level, by replacing 
all givers lost by death or lapsing, and enrolling new members as 
contributors, but it seems beyond its power to increase the relative 
number of contributors or to scale up the rate of giving. 

Viewing the ratio of increase in the gross income of the missionary 
societies alongside increase of church membership and increase in 
population, and disregarding for the moment the crucial situation in 
the foreign field, there would, on a superficial observation, be no 
ground for alarm as to whether, compared with ten years ago, interest 
in the foreign missions of the Church, as reflected in the aggregate 
givings for their support, is being maintained. But when the figures 
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are analysed, the situation is much less hopeful, and gives ground for 
serious reflection. There are several factors in the situation which 
cause uneasiness. 

Taking first the ordinary contributions, that is, collections, 
donations, or subscriptions given by congregations or local associa- 
tions, we find that in the case of seven leading societies (figures 
admitting a proper comparison are not available in the case of the 
eighth), the situation remains practically unchanged throughout 
the decennium, the aggregate amount for 1910 being less than 1 per 
cent. above the average for the ten years. In fact, during the last 
five years, the tendency is to decrease. This clearly shows that, 
as far as ordinary income is concerned, the societies are not keeping 
pace with the increase in the population nor with the increase in 
church membership. The question then remains,—What are the 
sources from which the increase in gross home income has come ? 
Are these such as the societies can rely on for expansion? The 
increase is to a large extent accounted for by legacies, which have 
increased in the decennium by about 30 per cent. This increase is 
steadily progressive. In 1901 the proportion of legacies to contri- 
butions from congregations or associations was about a fourth ; it is 
now nearer a third. It may be mentioned in passing that the much 
discussed subject of contributions for special objects (or appropriated 
contributions) does not seem to have influenced in any way the 
rate of giving, the contributions for that purpose being practically 
the same at the beginning and the end of the decennium. There 
are always people to whom special objects appeal, but their number 
seems pretty well fixed, and their appropriation of their contributions 
does not seem to have any bearing on the inflexibility of income. 

The other great source of increased income has a very serious 
significance The accounts of the various large societies during the 
decennium form a story of almost continuous deficits. Practically 
every report raises a wail, and very large sums have been raised 
by special effort to wipe off these deficits. The Church Missionary 
Society alone has raised specially to wipe off deficits during the 
decennium upwards of £138,000, and the London Missionary Society 
has raised over £42,000 for the same purpose. In order to arrive 
at a true estimate of how far the ordinary income of the societies 
has been maintained during the decennium, part of the amounts 
raised by special effort to wipe off deficits has to be taken into con- 
sideration. But while it is fair to assume that a portion of these 
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special funds to meet deficits would have found its way to general 
funds, any large proportion cannot be said to come from the societies’ 
ordinary constituency. The reports show that a very large pro- 
portion of the money raised to meet deficits has come in big donations 
from a limited number of givers. As one report puts it, “the 
Church depends too much on the princely givers.” It will be seen 
that the increase in gross home income is almost entirely due to an 
increase in legacies and in sums raised by special effort to cover 
deficits. These are not sources of income on which societies can 
afford to rely. Ordinary contributions by way of subscription, 
donation, or collection must be the anchor of society finance. These 
special efforts have not been accompanied by any increase in the 
ordinary funds. In fact the contribution per living member per 
annum has actually decreased in the ten years under review. Special 
movements to wipe out deficits seem to react and depress. The 
evidence in the societies’ reports is that the permanent effect is 
distinctly disappointing. Such efforts frequently anticipate gifts 
which would be received in ordinary course in succeeding years. They 
strain and exhaust home organization. They divert energy from 
educative effort to purely financial effort. They stimulate imitative 
movements which fasten on the new enthusiasm, and, to some 
extent, divert it. Any real new interest is soon exhausted and 
destroyed. One society bewails the fact that in view of all the in- 
terest stimulated by the Edinburgh Conference, and all the fresh 
information which it brought, it is distinctly disappointing that in 
the case of nearly all the missionary societies there is no expression 
of financial response. 

Alongside this condition of things at the home base, we have to 
place the new situation created by recent events in Asia and Africa, 
and the remarkable progress on the mission field already mentioned, 
i.e. the European staff in the fields of the largest British societies 
has increased by 20 per cent. in ten years, and the native workers 
by 22} per cent., while the membership of the native Church in the 
mission fields of these societies has in the same time risen by 53 
per cent. The reports are full of evidence that this development 
has been much hampered for want of adequate financial assistance. 
Great as the development has been, it is certain that if the work 
had been more largely supported the advance in the field would 
have been very much greater. 

We thus arrive at a point when we have to ask the question 
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whether a limit has been reached in the financial support of missionary 
societies, beyond which large expansion cannot be expected. Is 
there any evidence that the societies can expect such a flexibility 
in home base finance, such an expansion as to justify them in the 
hope of being able to accomplish the task confronting them? Or 
are the societies face to face with a situation in which they cannot 
reasonably expect a further increase of income? Must they so 
lay their plans as to carry on their work permanently with their 
present resources ? Doubtless much could be said for a full re- 
consideration of policy in order to ascertain whether the present 
expenditure is so laid out as to secure the maximum result. The 
London Missionary Society has been considering its work in China 
in this light. But with that aspect of the problem we are not con- 
cerned. This paper is an effort to estimate whether the resources 
necessary to meet the new situation are likely to be forthcoming. 

We must for a moment digress in order to estimate the giving 
capacity of the Churches as compared with ten years ago. In the 
Journal of the Royal Statistical Society for March 1912, Mr. Robert 
A. Macdonald, in an article on the rate of interest since 1844, dis- 
cusses the accumulation of national wealth during the same period, 
and gives some very interesting tables. These tables indicate as 
clearly as is possible in the present state of statistical knowledge that 
capital has tended to increase, and, if population is taken into account, 
at a greater rate than population. Mr. Macdonald follows the 
method of estimating growth of capital adopted by Sir Robert 
Giffen. He gives the estimate for 1875 and 1885 made by that 
distinguished statistician, and has added valuations of the amount 
of capital in 1900 and 1909 compiled by himself. The estimated 
amount of capital in Great Britain and Ireland in 1885 was 
£10,037,436,000. In 1900the amount had increased to £13,471,929,000, 
while in 1909 the estimated amount of capital had increased to 
£15,790,019,000. The property per head of the population which 
in 1885 was £270, had increased in 1900 to £325, and in 1909 to £850. 
The amount of income in 1900 was estimated at £705,841,000, and 
in 1909, £799,905,000. It may be suggested that this increase in 
wealth has centred in a few hands; but it ought to be pointed out 
that in the same period the number of accounts with the Post Office 
and trustee savings banks had increased by about three millions, and 
the sum due to depositors had increased by nearly thirty million 


pounds. One of the greatest phenomena of modern British life is 
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the extraordinary rapidity of the growth of wealth and its more general 
distribution. This is evidenced by the rapid rise in the standard of 
living, in the increase of amusements, and in many other ways. 
Indeed one explanation suggested in many quarters to account for 
the stagnation in missionary income, is the inordinate increase of 
luxury and expenditure at home, both within and without the 
Church. It is beyond question that the Christian people of this 
country could, if they would, provide out of the abundance of their 
increase all the funds needed for carrying on, as effectively as possible, 
missionary work in non-Christian lands. 

To sum up the situation, the sogieties have, through the swift 
evolution of history, been suddenly confronted with the possibility 
of carrying the Gospel in this generation to all mankind, and of 
establishing self-contained and self-propagating Churches in every 
mission field ; the Church has all the material resources necessary 
to meet the demand of this work; the experience common to all 
societies is that they find themselves confronted with expanding 
work but inelastic incomes, and that every extra expenditure causes 
a deficit, their income being practically stationary for half a generation. 
Deficits are caused, as a rule, by extra expenditure about the in- 
curring of which there was no option. What is a society to do ? 

The growing divergence between income and expenditure has 
developed notwithstanding a great mass of home organization and 
persistent effort on the part of every society. The large amount of 
strenuous work presently carried out at the home base cannot be 
over-emphazised. Those on whom responsibility for raising finances 
is laid are untiring, resourceful, and capable. Their task is ex- 
ceedingly difficult, and steadily grows more so. It is much more 
difficult to raise money for missionary work now than it was ten or 
fifteen years ago. Appeals to the individual for all forms of Christian 
work and philanthropic objects have multiplied rapidly. Claims 
on Churches, corporately, have correspondingly increased. In 
Christian congregations, as elsewhere, the standard of expenditure 
(and—shall we add ?—the tribute to luxury) has risen enormously. 
Appeals for what is for ourselves, for our congregation, for what is 
near, and for what is familiar, carry the greatest force. In addition 
to all this difficulty it has to be kept in mind that the home staff, 
in order to keep pace with the growth of church membership and to 
replace losses in the ordinary income, through deaths and otherwise, 
have to enroll upwards of 45 per cent. of new givers every ten years, 
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and the best tribute to the effectiveness of home organization is 
that they succeed in doing so. They have been quick to avail them- 
selves of every new method of raising finance, and have not been 
slow to harness all possible auxiliaries to their chariot wheels. 
Missionary education has made great strides. Missionary literature, 
though there is scope for still further advance, was never better in 
quality, greater in variety, more attractive in form, and more widely 
circulated. The most notable development of missionary education 
is the rapid growth of mission study among young people, and this 
gives promise of a more widely diffused, better informed, and more 
intelligent missionary opinion in the Church of the next generation, 
Young people’s auxiliaries, well planned and rapidly extending, are 
now recognized sources of strength and finance. Missions never had 
a stronger place in the Sunday school and Bible class. The Laymen’s 
Movement, which has made such rapid progress in America, has 
taken root on this side of the Atlantic and promises greatly to extend 
the interest of the men of the Churches in missionary work. All 
this work is full of hope and is making great contributions in pains- 
taking service, businesslike enterprise, and financial help, But when 
the most optimistic view is taken of all old and all new methods and 
agencies, the conviction remains that it is not to any possible extension 
of these that the societies can look for that elasticity in finance which 
will enable them to meet the new need. 

If it is clear that an immediate special appeal for funds or a new 
development of organization will not meet the case, the question is 
raised whether the crucial factor in the situation does not lie else- 
where. It is said on every hand, and said truly, that what is needed 
is new life in the Church. There is ground for much hope in the 
fact that this is being widely and keenly felt. But there is a danger 
that we may get accustomed to talk in this fashion, and the mere 
use of pious phraseology does not bring us nearer a solution. We 
are told that ‘‘ something must happen ”—but that leaves us where 
we were. Can the societies help it to “ happen” ? Or, to put it 
otherwise,—are there any elements in the situation which are hinder- 
ing the ‘ something ” from happening ? When it is laid down that 
the Church has all the resources necessary for the task, we are dealing 
in vague generalities ; the question has to be asked :—What, on 
the human side, are the resources necessary to meet the new situa- 
tion? Are we thinking of strength of membership, organization, 
statesmanship, wealth? Are not these resources which can only 
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be called forth by other and more primary resources ? There seems 
to be some preliminary requisite. Have the missionary societies 
themselves, within their own administrative centres, got that new grip 
of the situation, that sure hope of fulfilment, that new sense of God 
which constitute the real resources necessary ? Is there, originating 
at the heart of the societies and spreading throughout the Church, 
the certainty, based on a spiritual understanding of the situation, that 
the task can be accomplished ? Are the boards addressing themselves 
deliberately and consciously to the formulation of a definite policy, 
having this end in view, not as a vague ideal but as the practical 
goal towards which they are working ; a policy that will stir in men 
the vision of what is to be ? That surely is the heart of the problem. 
It is clear that an adequate appeal to the new facts cannot be made on 
a policy which was adequate to the old situation but which is unrelated 
to the new. Before any appeal will call forth a full response it must 
be of such a character as to beget confidence, not merely in home 
administration and the plan of work in the field, but a sublime 
confidence in the accomplishment by the Church of the work of Christ 
in the world,—a confidence that involves a new perception of God. 
Men do not disbelieve in the work now done. It is magnificent 
work and is nobly supported. But a new situation has emerged, 
and so long as we present only the old policy no appeal to the new 
facts is capable of moving men’s minds and hearts in a way adequate 
to meet the new situation. They are swift to feel the paralysis of 
purpose underlying such an appeal. If it be true that stagnation in 
funds means stagnation in work, it is no less true that stagnation in 
policy means stagnation in finance. The first step necessary to the 
new birth of the societies’ finances is that they must, within the 
central committee rooms, think out their work in terms of a policy 
based on a clear spiritual perception of the new situation and what is 
involved in it for the Church,—a policy having an outlook and an 
aim as big as the situation, founded on a confidence that the work 
can be accomplished. 

It is not within the scope of this paper to discuss the matter 
of an adequate policy. That must be left to those competent 
to deal with it, and there are some such men on every board. But 
lest the writer be accused of beating the air, it should be said here 
that policy is not used in the sense of a vague ideal or as signifying 
a stereotyped model of work, however perfect. The word is used 
rather to cover clear, general, guiding principles working towards 
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a well-defined aim. These principles would be laid down on broad 
lines, necessitating a consideration of the work in each field as a 
whole, having an outlook forward over a period of time, leading 
up to a definite policy of ultimate evacuation, and involving a 
seale of work and a scheme of co-operation adequate to the carry- 
ing out of the policy. Some societies are already addressing 
themselves to the new situation ; the hope of the hour lies in the 
increasing measure in which Christian statesmanship is brought to 
bear on the subject. 

There seems to be an implication, in much that is written and 
spoken about missions, that the societies cannot even think of 
readjusting themselves to the new situation until some change comes 
over the home Church. It is urged that the foundations must be 
broad-based before the structure can be built. But the character 
of the foundations depends on the conception of the building, and 
the ultimate problem in the finances of missions hinges on the 
thought of the boards about their work. They must be the inter- 
preters to the Church of the thought of God about the world. 
That thought profoundly affects the question whether there shall 
be in the Church that quality of life from which alone a new order 
of financial support will come. For the view is narrow that would 
limit the work of the missionary society to the mission field. It 
has a great mission at home—not the work of providing the sinews 
of war and directing the campaign, but the interpretation to the 
Church of the thought of God about the world. The Church is 
sensitive to the uplifting or depressing influences of that inter- 
pretation, and to the society there comes the opportunity and the 
call to lead the Church onward and upward. The society can 
present its work clothed in a policy embodying such an under- 
standing of the present God-given opportunity, such a definiteness 
of purpose and of aim in facing that situation, and such a certainty 
of accomplishment based on living faith in God as will lead the 
Church into a new conception of the work confronting it. The 
society must present to men such a policy of work as will mean 
a vision of possibility and accomplishment. In the vital force of 
this conception, dominating from the centre to circumference, lies 
the sole hope of such an elasticity in the provision of missionary 
resources as will enable missionary societies to meet the new 
situation. 








PROBLEMS OF EDUCATION 
IN EGYPT 


By T. H. P. SAILER, Ph.D. 


THE present educational situation in Egypt is of interest, in that it 
furnishes an instance of the effect upon missionary schools of the 
rapid development of a government system of education accom- 
panied by an increase in local effort. The great fact with which 
missionary education has to reckon in these days is that the State 
has come to consider the training of its youth as its primary concern, 
and that it has the means of enforcing this claim against all rivals. 
Whether we like it or not, we must give this fact the first place in 
making our plans for the future. In Japan and India its full force 
has already been felt ; in China and in all other countries where the 
State aspires to join the sisterhood of modern nations, it will exert 
a steadily increasing pressure. The subject is, therefore, one which 
we can hardly consider too carefully. To students of the Report 
of the Edinburgh Conference, the Egyptian situation may have a 
special interest because it is so much more compact and simple than 
that of India; because it enables us to look at the problem from 
an additional angle; and because it receives so little mention in 
the Report. 

As stated in the Report of Commission III., p. 219: “‘ The 
oldest Protestant mission in Egypt is the Mission of the American 
United Presbyterian Church. Its first missionaries arrived in the 
field in 1854, and its work has been carried on among Jews, Moslems, 
and Copts. Education has always occupied a prominent place in its 
operations. It has about 180 schools, with about 16,000 pupils. 
Of these more than thirty are for girls, and there are in addition three 
girls’ boarding schools at Assiut, Cairo, and Luxor. The educational 
system of the Mission culminates in the college at Assiut, which 
has more than 700 pupils. The number of Moslems attending the 
schools of the Mission is increasing, amounting to more than 2000 
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for many years past, and reaching last year to nearly 4000. The 
Church Missionary Society has in Cairo a boys’ school, a girls’ board- 
ing school, a girls’ day school, and a training class for teachers. It 
has also a school for high-class girls at Helouan. There are also a few 
mission schools in Egypt connected with smaller missions.” 

The information on which this article is based was gathered 
during a visit to Egypt early in the present year, with the purpose 
of looking over the educational situation and ascertaining its bearing 
on missionary plans. Sixty schools of all types and grades were 
visited, and over seventy-five interviews held with educational 
workers from the Minister of Education and the British Adviser 
down to the teachers of village schools. In particular, the Govern- 
ment was most courteous in placing every facility at our disposal 
for the study of its system. Conferences were held with representa- 
tives of the Church Missionary Society and the Egypt General 
Mission, and at the close of the survey, a meeting of the leading 
educational workers of the American Mission discussed the problems 
for four days. 

The following impressions are, therefore, only those of a visitor, 
but are based on testimony that may not be generally accessible. 

In the first stage of missionary education, all over the world, the 
workers had practically no effective competition and could choose 
their own pace. Lack of funds in most cases, however, necessi- 
tated rigid economy in the matter of staffing and equipment. Under 
the circumstances, traditions and standards have been formed which 
in institutional work are always hard to modify. The result is 
that in many places and in many parts of the missionary educational 
system, the standards are very much those of a generation ago. Mean- 
while in the West, educational development, with the aid of heavy 
subsidies from the State, has been exceedingly rapid. New stan- 
dards of efficiency have arisen, demanding far more expensive 
machinery and methods, which have been in great measure sup- 
plied. In the East, Governments desiring to build up educational 
systems have looked for the latest models, and are advancing finan- 
cially far beyond the depth of most missionary societies. The result 
of this is an entirely new type of competition accompanied by a new 
set of problems and responsibilities. A brief sketch of the educa- 
tional system of Egypt will indicate how recently and rapidly these 
changes have arisen. 


The settled area of Egypt amounts to only 12,108 square miles, 
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all of which is comparatively easy of access. The population in 
1907 was stated to be 11,287,359. Out of every 1000, 918 were 
then Moslem, and 62 per 1000 were Copts, about 25,000 of whom 
were Protestants. About 5:4 per cent. of the population were 
literate, but the figures varied considerably among the religions 
and sexes. Of the Moslem men, 7°8 per cent. and of the Moslem 
women ‘2 per cent. were literate, while 18°18 per cent. of the 
Coptic men and 1°6 per cent. of the Coptic women could read and 
write. Among the foreigners, who constituted 2 per cent. of the 
total population, the proportions were, of course, much larger. 

At the time of the British occupation, education was in a very 
bad way. The principal difficulties with which missionaries had to 
contend were religious prejudice on the one hand, and general in- 
difference to education on the other. There were two systems of 
schools. The first was indigenous and Moslem. It began with little 
elementary schools or kutiabs, some of them attached to mosques, 
some maintained by wagf funds (pious foundations), and some 
private. Lane! testifies that in his day they were very numerous. 
The boys then seldom learned so much as to write, the instruction 
being confined to the elements of reading and parrot memorizing 
of the Quran. In later times it has been more general to teach in 
addition a little grammar and arithmetic. These schools often 
met in very unsanitary surroundings and pursued very irregular 
schedules. The teachers were mostly possessed of very little learn- 
ing, and it is instructive as to the popular ideas of pedagogy that 
they were often blind men. Education was thought of as a trans- 
mission of certain formal traditions, so that a human phonograph 
was all that was needed. The motive for attendance on the part 
of the children was not to fit themselves for life, but to commit the 
whole of the Quran to memory, and by receiving the title of figis, 
to escape liability to military conscription. The quality of the 
instruction may be judged from the statement in 1904, that out of 
approximately 124,000 pupils in kuttabs under government inspection, 
** 81,000 have received no instruction in writing, 70,000 have not 
commenced to learn arithmetic, and 54,000 have not even begun to 
learn to read.” ? Two years later, Lord Cromer reported*® that 
although the number of children, out of a total of 156,542, who 
had reached the age of thirteen was less than 3000, 4432 could 


1 Modern Egyptians, vol. i. p. 74. * Report, Egypt No. 1, 1905, p. 73- 
3 Ibid., 1907, p. 90. 
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recite from memory the whole of the Quran, 3888 more than three- 
quarters, and 4594 more than one-half. 

We visited a kuttab of the old type in the native quarter of Cairo. 
About a dozen children, half boys and half girls, were playing around 
a small and dirty room with an earth floor. The only signs of in- 
struction were an alphabet written on the blackboard, and a few 
battered desks. The teacher was absent, but was discovered in the 
neighbourhood before we left. He collected what he could from 
the pupils, and apparently had little surplus to spend on equipment. 
We stopped also at a little Coptic kuttab in Luxor. Here thirty-five 
children sat on mats against the wall of a tiny courtyard, in the 
middle of which chickens were pecking. The children had tin slates, 
and a few of them well-worn Arabic readers. The teacher said that 
every month boys came and went, and that none had been there 
over two years. Some of them paid fees and some contributed 
nothing except small presents at feast times. The children learned 
to read and write Arabic and to count, and then went to the mission 
school near by. In spite of the primitive equipment, the product 
of the school was said to be fairly good. 

There were nearly 10,000 Moslem kuttabs in the country. In the 
words of Lord Cromer: “‘ It would be an exaggeration: to say that 
these mosque schools are absolutely useless. Through their instru- 
mentality, a certain number of children are taught to read and write. 
Organized as they were at the time the British occupation com- 
menced, they were, however, as nearly useless as any educational 
establishments could be. Want of funds at first stood in the way of 
any attempt to reform them, but about 1897 the matter was taken 
in hand. A reasonable curriculum, based on the teaching of the 
three R’s, was adopted. The teaching of any foreign language 
was rigorously excluded. Since 1898 the number of village 
schools under government supervision has increased year by year.” ! 
In 1900, the figures were 569 kuttabs (including 86 kuttabs under the 
direct control of the Government), with 16,281 pupils, 1640 of whom 
were girls; while ten years later the figures had increased to 3789 
kuttabs (145 under direct control), with 215,640 pupils, of whom 
22,094 were girls. £E1000 was spent in grants-in-aid in 1900, and 
£E21,888 in 1910. The government code of regulations prescribes 
that in order to become eligible for a subsidy, each kuttab must have 
an average attendance of at least 25 pupils, that it must always be 

1 Modern Egypt, vol. ii. p. 533- 
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open to inspection, that registers must be kept, and that instruction 
must be given in the Arabic language, writing, and arithmetic, in 
addition to religious instruction. These measures have wrought a 
remarkable change. In the Abd el Muna‘im government kuttab, 
we found 180 girls and 120 boys in a fine building, with good light 
and ventilation and an ample playground. There was a man 
principal and four Egyptian teachers, two men and two women, the 
latter graduates of the government normal school at Bulaq, teaching 
unveiled and apparently doing efficient work. In one of the narrow 
streets of the native quarter of Cairo we found a government kuttab 
for girls alone. The building was old, but clean, and the atmo- 
sphere seemed live. In six years the enrolment had grown from 
about a dozen girls to 314. There were six unveiled Egyptian 
women teachers, with a man as principal. The Government has 
allowed twice as much grant for the attendance of girls as for that 
of boys, and has thus stimulated teachers in recruiting girl pupils. 

The great bulk of the kuttabs are Moslem—all but 31 out of 
3644 in 1910. Less than 2 per cent. of the pupils are non-Moslem, 
whereas non-Moslems constitute over 8 per cent. of the population, 
and a much larger proportion of the school attendance. At present 
the only religious teaching allowed in the kuttabs is that of the Quran 
and the principles of Islam. It may be interesting to note the 
specimen syllabus of religious instruction for Mohammedan kuttabs. 
The Quran is taught in every grade. Standard I. prescribes in 
addition: ‘Stories from the life of the Prophet Mohammed, and 
from the lives of the prophets who preceded him. The actual per- 
formance of the ritual relating to ablution and prayer.” The in- 
structions for Standard III. are: “The Quran. The attributes of 
God and of prophets. The reason why prophets were sent. The 
special mission of the Prophet Mohammed. The moral teaching 
of the Quran applicable to the formation of child-character, e.g. the 
precepts that enjoin sympathy, willingness to help others, unselfish- 
ness, gratitude, forgiveness, patience, perseverance, thrift, cleanliness, 
purity, brotherliness, the duties of friendship, civil obedience, love 
of country, ete. Stories from the religious history of Islam ex- 
emplifying the precepts.” 

On the subject of religious teaching Lord Cromer says: “‘ Half of 
each school day is now set apart for the study of the Quran and the 
precepts of Islam in Mohammedan kutiabs. From a purely educa- 
tional standpoint the devotion of such a large proportion of the 
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limited time available for education to mere memorizing is open to 
some objection, but Moslem feeling sincerely and earnestly demanded 
that more time should be set apart for teaching the Quran, and it 
was obviously undesirable for the Ministry of Education to isolate 
itself from Mohammedan support on such a question.” The syllabus 
indicates an effort to develop thoughtfulness in religious instruction, 
but it is probable that the great bulk of the teaching is yet of the 
type to which Lord Cromer refers. 

In purely Coptic kuttabs the Quraa is not taught. Coptic chil- 
dren who attend mixed kuttabs are, as far as possible, given other 
work in the time devoted to the study of the Quran and the principles 
of Islam, but no Christian religious teaching is permitted, on the 
ground that the sheikh and the priest could not “ safely be allowed 
to impart rival religious instruction to children of the lowest class 
simultaneously and in the restricted space of the kuttab.”’ ? 

The Government is making earnest efforts to improve the quality 
of the elementary teaching. It has founded a series of normal 
schools for teachers of kuttabs. In 1910 there were five of these 
schools for men, with 471 students, and one for women, with 59 
students. At the Cairo school for men, we were told that there had 
been 235 applications for only 30 places. The Government has 
made up its mind to make teaching a popular profession, and not 
only charges nothing, but offers scholarships of fifty piastres a month. 
At the school for women, we found 69 girls, with an Englishwoman 
as principal. There had been 140 applications for 23 places. 

Examples such as these are bound to stimulate local effort along 
educational lines. Beginning with about 1905, a number of societies 
for the improvement of kuttabs were organized. Endowments and 
subscriptions were secured, and the Government was glad to co- 
operate. In 1910, a still more important step was taken by the 
passage of a law authorizing the local councils of the fourteen 
provinces to levy a surtax of 5 per cent. on land, and to administer 
the receipts for public education and local improvements. This tax 
yields at present about £E250,000, and forms a very material 
addition to the government educational budget of ££500,000. We 
had interviews with the secretaries of two of the provincial councils, 
and found them enthusiastic on the subject of education. New 
kuttabs are rapidly being opened, the curriculum of existing kuttabs 


1 Report, Egypt No. 1, 1907, p. 90. 
3 Siy Eldon Gorst’s Report, Egypt No, 1, 1911, pe 38 
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broadened, higher grade kuttabs planned, and trade and agricultural 
schools undertaken. Seven of the provinces are maintaining normal 
schools for men teachers of kutiabs, and one a normal school for 
women. We visited one of the former, and found it apparently 
in a flourishing condition, with sixty-nine students. 

Beyond the elementary grade, the educational system of Egypt is 
borrowed from European models. In the early part of the last century, 
Mohammed Ali, desiring an army of the European type, established 
military schools, and later, schools to train employees for the Govern- 
ment. The feeling in regard to education was such that boys for 
the schools had to be carried off by force while their mothers wept. 
In 1882, after varying fortunes, things were not in a hopeful con- 
dition. Moreover, the Government was at first unable to set aside 
more than a mere trifle for education. But in recent years the 
growth has been striking. There is now a system of primary and 
secondary schools, each with a four years’ course, which prepares 
men for the professional study of medicine, law, and engineering. 

We found the equipment of these schools excellent. The plant 
of the Moharrem Bey secondary school for boys in Alexandria, 
including land, cost £E227,000. The budget is £17,000, 
£E9000 in excess of receipts for 421 boys, only 147 of whom are 
boarders. The equipment of the primary schools was far beyond 
that which the Mission could afford. The St. Mark’s Orthodox 
Coptic school in Alexandria, and the provincial secondary school 
in Tanta, were likewise finely equipped. There were Englishmen 
on the staff, not only of the government, but also of some of the 
Coptic and provincial schools. A girls’ school recently opened 
by the provincial council in Zagazig employs three Englishwomen, 
one of them a trained kindergarten teacher. At the same time, 
the Government is offering special inducements to attract Egyptians 
into the teaching profession. There are normal schools for primary 
and secondary teachers, both for men and women, in which the 
scholarships run as high as £E2 a month, and with good salaries 
waiting at the end of the course. The result is that the standard 
of government teachers is improving steadily, while the Mission 
lacks the machinery to make an adequate response. Besides, the 
government schools are visited regularly by a trained staff of three 
head inspectors and thirty-six sub-inspectors. The Government 
spends on this department alone one-tenth of its entire budget, 
more than the annual income of all the schools of the American Mission. 
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The inducement which nowadays draws boys into the primary 
and secondary schools is the prospect of gaining a certificate which 
admits to government employment. The influence of this certificate 
is one of the most striking features in Egyptian education. The 
positions to which the primary certificate admitted its possessor 
have been steadily diminished, and this year it is finally abolished. 
Its place will be taken by a certificate first instituted in 1909, which 
is awarded on examination at the end of the first two years of the 
secondary course. This admits only to lower positions. A certificate 
gained at the end of the full secondary course qualifies for higher 
positions. To secure these certificates it is not necessary that 
candidates should have attended government schools. As a matter 
of fact, nearly half the over 5500 candidates who came up for the 
primary certificate in 1910, were from 153 non-government primary 
schools; while the candidates from non-government schools for 
the secondary certificate were actually more numerous than those 
from government institutions. These non-government schools are 
mostly Coptic, Mohammedan, and missionary. If their students 
were ineligible to compete for the government certificates, these 
schools would not obtain the most ambitious boys, but they would 
at least be free to give the boys whom the Government could not 
accommodate any training they chose. As a matter of fact, their 
curricula and methods are closely determined by the government 
requirements. In many ways this has raised their standard. In 
other ways it has been a disadvantage, as no one contends that 
the government course is well adapted for those who do not expect 
to enter government employment. However, although the actual 
prospect of getting a government job may be slight, it has for the 
Egyptian youth a fatal attraction. The testimony we received 
was unanimous on this point. As one high authority, himself an 
Egyptian, put it, ““ The popular ideal is free education, leading to 
a position in which inefficiency is no disqualification, and a man 
is paid for doing nothing, with the prospect of retiring at the end 
of a number of years on half pay.” The heads of the government 
schools were most frank in acknowledging this tendency. We 
were reminded that the government curriculum had an aim different 
from that of missionary schools, and were advised to modify it 
to suit our needs, but when we inquired whether we could secure 
students for a curriculum which did not lead up to the government 
certificate, we got no encouragement. The Egyptian head of the 
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principal normal school answered our question in quaint English, 
“I think you not have too many scholars.” At the American 
College in Assiut, there is difficulty in inducing men to take courses 
which are not necessary for the government certificate examination. 
Religion is not a part of the government secondary course; there- 
fore students in missionary secondary schools handicap themselves 
in giving time to Bible study. Even girls have been smitten with 
the desire for a certificate, and are pursuing a course which is far 
from ideal for them. The girls’ schools of the Mission have devised 
a curriculum of their own. 

The influence of the certificate, as might be expected, is reflected 
in the methods of teaching. The printed regulations of the Ministry 
of Education warn against rote methods and cramming, but they 
have a strong tide to stem. The students know that what really 
counts is the ability to answer examination questions, and they 
have no desire to lay up any other kind of treasure. The teachers 
have the feeling that their success is measured by the number of 
their men who pass. The teaching I heard, including that of English 
teachers, was for the most part not of a high order. It must be 
admitted that there are special difficulties to contend with. I 
was told that the students of a class studying history, in the 
first year of the secondary course, were probably unaware that 
Great Britain had two houses of Parliament, or the United States 
two houses of Congress. 

With this lack of general information on the part of students, 
with a dearth of reference books in Arabic from which they might 
acquire it, and with too little knowledge of English to use reference 
books in that language with facility, with the weight of native 
tradition thrown on the side of identifying learning with memorizing, 
finally, with schedules prescribing that so much ground must be 
covered within a given period, it is not surprising that the teaching 
too often becomes a process of assisting to cram. While the govern- 
ment certificate has, therefore, stimulated the missions in main- 
taining a certain high standard, it seriously interferes with the 
realization of some of the educational values that for the missionary 
are most important. 

Under these circumstances, any such move as the abolishment 
of the primary certificate by the Government is bound to affect 
missionary schools. Everywhere we went, we found the more 
ambitious primary schools preparing to add two years to their 
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course in order that they might lead up at least to the lower certificate 
of the future. There seemed to be a general feeling that schools 
which failed to do this would lose in attendance. This is a great 
change from the old days in which missionary education was practic- 
ally without any competitor whatever, to the present time when, 
in addition to all its other advantages, the most formidable com- 
petitor can make the rules which govern the competition. 

Further changes are not unlikely to take place. At present 
the Egyptian boy enters the pursuit of western learning with a 
heavy handicap, in that his home atmosphere has been so com- 
paratively devoid of suggestion and stimulus. Moreover, the race 
lacks energy as compared with other peoples of the Levant. These 
things, together with the previously inadequate preparation in 
the lower grades, have been accountable for the inability of Egyptian 
boys to finish the secondary course within reasonable age limits. 
The heads of the professional schools complain that students coming 
up to them have not a sufficiently broad education. But the 
average age of graduation from secondary schools is so high that 
men are unwilling to wait for further preparation before taking 
up their professional studies. There is nothing as yet in Egyptian 
education to correspond to the American college. The Government 
is endeavouring to reduce the age limits, and has decreed that in 
future boys entering the first year of the secondary school must 
be under sixteen. This will put an additional premium on effective 
instruction in the elementary grades. When the age of graduation 
from the secondary schools has been sufficiently reduced, it seems 
not improbable that an additional year or two will be added to 
the course, and that the curriculum will be somewhat broadened. 
Missionary education ought to be in a position to follow these moves. 

The key to the situation lies in the quality of the work at the 
bottom of the ladder. There is an enormous waste in the first 
years of schooling, due to an inadequate teaching force and method. 
One missionary told us that by the introduction of a system of 
flexible grading, girls in her school were now accomplishing in six 
months what formerly took eighteen. There is an immense amount 
of repeating of grades, and of dropping out. We could obtain 
no complete statistics on this subject, but the scanty evidence we 
gathered was enough to indicate the state of affairs. The govern- 
ment system of secondary education in Egypt is arranged on the 
assumption that the students are to finish the course, and those 
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who fail are regarded as inevitable waste product; but it is of 
the essence of Christianity that it knows no such thing as waste 
product, as far as humanity is concerned. It may properly offer 
inducements to students to go on into higher education, but it 
has no right to fail to provide for the immense majority who must 
leave school at every stage of the course. This involves one of 
the most difficult problems in missionary education, and is no 
matter for non-experts. It requires the careful study of local 
needs, economic, social, and ecclesiastical, and a proper curriculum 
with alternative courses to meet these needs. At present there seems 
no assurance that Egyptian children could be induced to follow 
such a curriculum, even if it were devised. The situation reminds 
one of the dilemma that confronted Mark Twain in a hotel at Niagara 
Falls. A notice read, “ Boots placed outside the door will be 
blacked, but the hotel will not be responsible for their return.” 
His comment was, “‘ This causes one to deliberate long and painfully 
whether it would be any real advantage to have one’s boots blacked 
unless they were returned.”” At the same time it seems reasonable 
to believe that if a curriculum were devised to meet the actual 
needs of life, it would gradually win its way. 

Beyond the secondary course, the Government has schools of 
medicine, law, engineering, and agriculture. The legal profession 
is already overstocked, and to compete with any of the other schools 
would demand heavy endowments. 

The third division of the educational system is the technical 
department. This has been reorganized since 1906. The present 
scheme, which is not altogether realized, provides for three grades 
of schools, both industrial and agricultural. The lowest grade will 
take children from the kuttabs, and teach them a trade or practical 
farming. The second grade will take graduates of the primary 
schools, and will prepare them for more expert work on a larger 
scale. The third grade takes secondary graduates, and trains 
engineers and overseers of large estates. The scheme includes two 
grades of commercial schools, and also a school to train girls for 
housewifery. The provincial councils and religious societies have 
been active in imitating the Government along some of these lines. 

The government system has been frequently alluded to in this 
article as competitive. This does not imply, on the one hand, 
that missionaries fail to rejoice in the efforts which the Government 
is making to educate the Egyptian people; nor, on the other hand, 
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that the Government is hostile to the missionary schools. We 
found government officials very friendly in their attitude, and 
willing to acknowledge the contribution made by missionary educa 
tion. But their work, however helpful in many respects, has in- 
evitably created a new set of problems for missionaries in Egypt. 

In the first place, the Government has an immense advantage 
in the funds at its disposal. Lord Cromer states! that in 1878 
the government expenditure on education amounted to only 
£E29,000 per annum. In 1890, it was £81,000, and in 1904, 
£E208,500. It is now over £E500,000, to which the tax levied 
by the provincial councils adds ££250,000 more. The American 
Mission spent on its schools in 1890, including receipts from all 
sources, ££4205, and in 1910, £E29,776. The Government and 
the provincial councils have added about £E680,000 to their 
budget, while the Mission has added £E25,000. The Mission has, 
therefore, to practise all sorts of economies of which the Govern- 
ment knows nothing. In the second place, the Government has 
control of legislation, and if justified in the interests of efficiency, 
can at any time put non-government schools at serious disadvantage. 
In the third place, it has deferred to the religious feeling of the 
country in making large provision for the study of the Quran. 

On the other hand, the main advantage possessed by the mis- 
sionaries consists in the spirit they bring to bear upon their work. 
The government officials acknowledged to us that missionary schools 
could command a spirit which money could not buy. The moral 
atmosphere of the missionary schools often attracts pupils away from 
non-missionary schools with much superior equipment. 

The Government at present possesses other advantages which 
are by no means inevitable. It has a correlated policy; it has a 
well-organized system of inspection; it has a series of efficient 
normal schools. These things missionary education should also 
have. It seemed to be admitted that in many details missionary 
policy had been opportunist, and that it had practised some false 
economies. The Conference of American missionaries, above men- 
tioned, passed a series of resolutions emphasizing among other 
things the supreme importance of quality in missionary education. 
It was felt that schools must be better even if they were fewer and 
had to refuse pupils. Existing schools should be models of their 
kind. The need of at least one inspector, thoroughly trained in 


3 Medern Egypt, vol. ii. p. 527. 
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educational principles and practice, was strongly felt. Such a man 
would free evangelistic missionaries from work which they often per- 
form very imperfectly. He would promote a more thorough correla- 
tion of the whole missionary educational system. He would help 
in the study and solution of educational problems which are too 
complex for non-experts. The Conference also recognized the 
importance of training teachers, and made suggestions, not only 
for new normal departments, but for measures to improve the 
efficiency of teachers already in service, by the organization of 
institutes and by visits and correspondence. Another resolution 
called for an institution of higher learning to be established in the 
Delta, with such resources as should make possible its development 
into a Christian university for all Egypt. The general feeling of 
the Conference was that missionary education has still a service to 
render, and could not afford to retire from the field. 

The development of a government system of education fosters, 
if it does not create, a taste for schooling throughout a whole country. 
The missionary schools feel the effects of this demand, and in many 
ways profit by it, so that certain attendant dangers are apt to be 
ignored. It may easily happen that the increased attendance which 
the mission shares with the government schools, and which is so 
gladly welcomed, leads to overcrowding and, in the absence of an 
accompanying increase in staff and equipment, to a poorer quality of 
work and to the habit of doing the cheapest thing in education. 
This weakens the mission school for the sharper competition of the 
future, lowers its prestige with those whose only standard is academic 
efficiency, and sometimes leads to hostile legislation. The wiser 
policy would therefore seem to be to maintain the quality of mission 
schools, closing schools and refusing applicants if necessary, and as 
a last resource concentrating on those lines which enable us to bring 
to bear our main weapon, the power of inspired personality. 

The situation in Egypt illustrates what has happened and will 
happen in other countries. Those who are in the midst of such 
changes often find it hard to appreciate their full significance. It is 
evident, however, that on its educational side the missionary enter- 
prise is in a very critical period, and that those who can help with 
money or thought or life should help quickly. 
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NON-CHRISTIAN MASTERS IN 
MISSION SCHOOLS 


By Tue Rev. Canon E. H. M. WALLER 


Tue fact that in mission schools a considerable proportion of the 
teaching staff consists of non-Christians frequently provokes criticism 
and causes concern to supporters of the work at home. The 
proportion varies in different provinces. In North India, where 
education is not so advanced and Christianity has not had time 
to progress as much as in the south, the proportion is frequently 
high. In Bengal and South India things are better; while in 
Ceylon the whole staff is generally Christian. But in the north 
we are still a long way from this standard. It has to be admitted 
that in many mission schools only one-half or a third or sometimes 
even a smaller proportion of the masters are Christians. Before 
passing judgment, however, it is desirable that an effort should be 
made to understand the circumstances which give rise to this state 
of affairs. It is not likely that missionaries of all societies and 
countries would agree in this policy unless they believed it to be the 
best, or unless they had no alternative. We do not believe it to be 
the best policy ; we deplore the necessity for the employment of non- 
Christians, but we do not for a moment admit that our institutions 
are useless from an evangelistic point of view. 

It is the old question of expansion versus silence. Take a 
given town. If there were no mission school, there would be a 
government school with non-Christian masters and purely secular 
teaching, undermining Hinduism and Mohammedanism, breaking 
down old standards of morality and old ideas of right and wrong, and 
substituting materialism ; or there might be a theosophical school 
to bolster up Hinduism, or a frankly Hindu or Mohammedan institu- 
tion, or—worst of all—a non-religious school under a local com- 
mittee of non-Christians with no ideals at all except the passing of 


examinations. 
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These are the alternatives. Shall our work be organized on 
the principle of some good for the greatest number, or the ideal, 
if we can secure it, for a few? 

Or again, the missionary sees the alternatives thus: If I give 
up my school, I can preach daily in the villages and in the streets. 
I shall get a changing audience, frequently composed of loafers 
and idlers, with a rare visit from a man of education and little chance 
of following up the work. If I keep my school, I shall have the 
same audience year after year. They will be a picked audience of 
educated boys. I shall have them for perhaps ten years of their life 
at the most formative period. Not only shall I preach to them 
daily, but I shall be able to make friends with them in the playing- 
fields and perhaps the boarding-house. As their schoolmaster I 
shall have a lifelong influence over them and a ready entrance into 
their homes at all times. As their teacher my position will be 
assured Even in the streets I shall be listened to quietly, for I shall 
be known to some at least as “‘ my son’s teacher.” 

What will he choose ? What will any man in his senses choose ? 
Will he give up the great opportunity because there will be others 
in the school who may use arguments against his teaching ? Why, 
if he preaches in the bazaars and villages, will the pandits and 
maulvies and friends remain silent ? Will an inquirer be better 
prepared to meet the arguments which must come if he has heard 
the Gospel once or twice in a crowded audience or if he has been 
regularly instructed in the Bible in the quiet of the classroom? Will 
he be more receptive because he has been educated in a wholly 
secular school, which has disturbed many of his old traditions and 
given him no religious training at all in their place ? 

No: admitting that the conditions are not absolutely perfect, 
that in the mission school, as in all the rest of the world, there are 
tares mingled with the wheat, and that the taught and the teacher 
will alike be tested in the furnace of the world, the chances of doing 
good to a greater number of people are far brighter, if we accept the 
mission school. 

If any one were to take the trouble to examine the facts he 
would find that there are more Christian masters in mission schools 
now than ever before. The great Dr. Duff had to work with practi- 
cally an entirely non-Christian staff. If there are few educated 
Christians now who are capable of teaching in colleges and high 
schools, there were fewer then; and yet we owe the majority of 
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our schools to the foresight and faith of these old missionaries, 
Schools have individually more Christian masters than they had in 
their early days; and the general influence of Christianity, if 
measured by the aggregate of Christian teaching in any one province, 
is, of course, far greater than it ever was before. 

It is partly a question of the supply. In the north of India, 
at any rate, the Christian population is not yet large enough to 
supply masters sufficiently trained and educated to staff all the 
institutions throughout. It was calculated a few years ago that 
in one province one in seven of the adherents of one mission was 
engaged in mission work. This proportion is extraordinarily 
high ; in fact, economically it is dangerous. Surely it is far more 
healthy for the community that the educated young men should 
find employment and make their influence felt in government offices 
and schools, in trade and on the railways, and in the thousand and 
one departments of life, where they can set a Christian example. 
Therefore, even supposing that all educated Christians were enlisted 
as masters in mission schools, the result would not be for the good of 
India as a whole, and certainly not for the good of the Church. It 
would mean that their influence in ordinary life would be largely lost. 
It would mean that all the educated members of the community 
would be in the employ of the mission, and such a state of things 
would sap the life of the Church. 

As a matter of fact mission service is not popular with the 
Indian Christian. This is the case both in evangelistic and in 
educational work. If you can persuade Indians to give you their 
own reasons, they will tell you that “ the worker is too much at the 
mercy of one man, and that man is a foreigner. He demands 
western ideas and methods, which are unsuited to India The 
employer is transferred and another, perhaps a young man with all 
a young man’s severity, takes his place, and there is a clean sweep 
and no appeal. The pay is low and there is no pension. There is 
little chance of rising to the top except by special favour of the 
missionary.”” These are some of the arguments which are put to the 
candidate for mission employ by his friends. Of course they are 
exaggerated, and circumstances vary in different places, but there 
is an uncomfortable substratum of truth underlying them and 
this estimate of mission service is sufficiently widespread to deter 
him. 

There is also a healthy sense of independence in the mind of the 
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young Christian. Why should he be dependent on the mission for 
his income when he might earn money otherwise and help his 
Church ? 

The financial question is another aspect of the case. It is not 
paramount, and it is a reproach to the Churches at home that it 
should have to be mentioned, but it cannot be ignored. The 
standard of living among Christians is higher than that ruling 
among non-Christians. This is due partly to the joint family system 
of the Hindus, which is not followed by the Christians, and partly 
to the adoption of western standards by the Christians. There is 
no need to enter into all the reasons for this. It is a well-known 
fact and it cannot be ignored. It cannot be altered, certainly not 
by foreigners ; indeed it is not at all certain that we should desire 
to alter it. There are not wanting signs that the Christian standard 
of to-day will be India’s standard to-morrow. Be that as it may, 
the fact has to be faced that Christian masters command higher 
salaries than non-Christians, and there is many a mission school 
which with a mixed staff is just paying its way, but with a wholly 
Christian staff would need to revise its budget and discover fresh 
sources of income. This difficulty may be merged in a greater one 
as the pay of the whole teaching profession goes up. It is at present 
scandalously low, and the Government has recognized that this is a 
reform which must be taken in hand at once and a beginning has 
been made. The difference between the pay of a Christian and of a 
non-Christian may tend to disappear, though it is not probable that 
this will be so for some time to come. None the less the Church 
must be prepared to spend more money on education, if our institu- 
tions are not to fall behind in the race for efficiency and are not to have 
the additional difficulty of lack of funds to hinder the employment 
of more Christians. 

Here is the monthly budget of an exceptionally favoured school 
employing some six Christian masters out of a staff of thirty :— 





INcomME. EXPENDITURE. 
Endowment. ‘ . Rs. 350 Staff . : : . Rs. 700 
Government grant . : 250 Upkeep ; ‘ 100 
Mission grant, in addition Rent and taxes . ; 50 

to the principal’s salary . 200 
Fees : . ; ‘ 350 Total : 850 
Total . 1150 leaving a balance for repairs, 


furniture, and extension. 
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The balance saved for a year or two was used for fitting up a 
science and commercial department, both of which had become 
necessary, and for much-needed additional furniture. When this 
was done three or four Christian masters were added to the staff. 

Two years afterwards the budget for a month read as follows :— 


INcoME . ° . Rs, 1200 Staff . . Rs. 1020 
(an increase in fees EXPENDITURE {Unter rent, 
accounting for this). ete. . , 150 


leaving a narrow margin for repairs, 
renewal of furniture, etc. 


The position of the school was of course secure, though only 
because of the large endowment it was fortunate enough to possess. 
But the figures will show what the position of schools without such 
endowments is, and what a serious problem finance is. Consider 
the significance of the fact that in that place a non-Christian B.A. 
could be obtained for Rs. 45 a month and a Christian who had 
only passed the first Arts examination (two years in college instead 
of four) could not easily be got for Rs. 45. It will readily appear 
that any large enlistment of Christian masters under the present 
conditions must seriously affect the financial stability of schools. 

It may be asked why money must be raised at home. The fact is 
that apart from this source there are only government grants, given 
on the secular efficiency of the school, and fees. 

The acceptance of the government grant raises a difficult general 
question concerning the scope and object of mission work, into which 
we need not enter now. A practical question is that it gives the 
Government a very real voice in the management of our schools 
and colleges, and, indirectly, in the appointment of the staff. Again, 
the acceptance of a grant for secular work, which is tested through- 
out by examinations, always has a tendency to make the secular 
work and examination loom most largely in the teacher’s mind, 
instead of his teaching being first and foremost a contribution to the 
wider life of the pupil. It is for this reason that we find directors 
of public instruction sighing for teachers who have a vocation. 
But apart from all these questions, the increasing expenditure 
required to keep up the increasing standard of efficiency will not be 
met by any probable increase of the government grant; and it is 
quite certain that the fact that we have to pay larger salaries to 
Christian masters than to non-Christians (who are from the secular 
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point of view equally efficient) will not constitute a claim in the eyes 
of Government to larger grants. 

The other source of income is fees. These again are determined 
by the government standard. They may not be lower than a fixed 
minimum. They can not often be higher than the rates ruling at 
government schools. The superiority of mission schools is not so 
marked in the eyes of all Hindu and Mohammedan parents that they 
are willing to pay for the privilege of sending their sons where fees 
are higher than are demanded at government schools. And even 
were it so, the well-known poverty of India precludes it. 

The net result is therefore that if a much larger proportion of 
Christians is to be employed, and if the men are available, the Christian 
supporters of missions must be prepared to make large sacrifices to 
enable it to be done. 

But here a remedy may be suggested. Why carry on so many 
schools ? Close half and draft the Christian staff into the 
remainder. 

Suppose we adopt this heroic measure. Let us say nothing 
about pledges to Government and to non-Christian masters: to 
boys and parents who value the teaching of the Bible and the friend- 
ship of the missionaries: to other societies who might have entered 
this field which they thought occupied: to supporters and contri- 

-butors who believed in the schools and gave and worked and prayed 
for them. What will be the result ? Taking finance first, we lose 
the fees and the government grants in the closed schools and we have 
only the mission grant to transfer. Let us suppose that this small 
increase of income will pay the difference between the salaries of 
the non-Christian masters who have been dismissed and the Christian 
masters who are to be transferred : after all this sacrifice it is by no 
means certain that all the Christian staff of the old school would 
at once transfer themselves to another institution. Almost more 
than any race the Indian loves his home, and quickly gets restless 
and discontented, and often really ill, when his employment takes 
him far away. How many, again, would there be who would be 
tied by family, by property, by friendship to the old place and 
would simply take up some other work on the spot? The net result 
would be that we should diminish our schools by perhaps two-thirds, 
and that the surviving third would still have non-Christians on their 
staff: and the loss in influence and prestige with the people and with 
Government those who know India may imagine for themselves. 
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Let us now consider the problem constructively. Handicapped 
as we admittedly are, what amount of good are we able to effect ? 
Listen to a well-known quotation from a non-Christian paper :— 
‘** With the cessation of their efforts in the direction of education 
their chances of gaining converts would become scarcer. It is the 
educational department with which is associated the memory of 
the most splendid achievements in proselytization: it is their 
department which has most markedly contributed to swell the 
ranks of converts.” If this ‘ unfriendly ” testimony be accepted, 
to what shall we attribute the “‘ splendid achievements ” ? 

Primarily no doubt to the direct and regular simple Bible teach- 
ing in class and in Sunday school. The opposition of Hinduism in 
the school will nearly always be purely passive, a negative force. 
There is a positive force in the Christian atmosphere. When the 
whole system of the institution is Christian, when the Bible is taught 
daily in all the classes, when there is opening and closing prayer, 
when the whole ideal of life presented to the boys is Christian, we 
have a really bracing atmosphere. Obviously this atmosphere 
would be healthier if there were no non-Christians on the staff, but 
it is a mistake to suppose that the production of this atmosphere 
varies automatically with the number of non-Christians. I am 
not unaware that this laudation of the Christian atmosphere may 
be overdone. It may be overcome by the dead-weight of numbers, 
and it is important that schools should not get too large. But 
there can be no mechanical rule of thumb: so many pupils, so 
many Christian masters. This atmosphere must be personal, 
aggressive, individual. It is the personality of the individual 
which produces the atmosphere: I could quote instances where the 
life of one man has produced a stronger Christian influence in one 
school than the presence of half a dozen men of ordinary calibre 
has produced in another. Dr. Duff is a case in point. Look at the 
splendid results he achieved single-handed: and his pupils spread 
themselves all over India and laid the foundations of Christian 
education in other provinces. 

This fact points to the need for care in the selection of Christian 
masters, rather than to an indiscriminate insistence on their number, 
without due regard to their special gifts. It is here that the presence 
of “‘ short service men ”’—graduates from home universities, who 
join the staff of our mission schools and colleges on a short agreement 
before settling down to their life’s work, has proved such an in- 
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estimable boon. They are not “ official”? in the sense that the 
ordinary missionary is (any one who has worked in a mission 
school will know what I mean); they are known to have come on 
a nominal pay; they take their place with the Indian staff; they 
are always welcomed and their presence does more to create the 
atmosphere required than almost anything else. Financially they 
help to solve the problems mentioned above, but their ignorance of 
the vernacular and consequent limitations in the subjects they are 
able to teach prevent their enlistment from being a solution of all 
our problems. 

Secondly, we must not forget the influence of the Christian 
school on the non-Christian master himself. There are several 
cases of masters who have become Christian owing to the influence 
of the school. I know very few cases where the non-Christian 
master has been strong enough to carry on anything like an active 
campaign against the Christian teaching of the school: and it must 
be the principal’s duty to see that such men are weeded out from 
the staff. The men who take employment are not infrequently : 
those who have been educated in mission schools themselves, and 
they are able faithfully to carry on the traditions. One of the most 
famous mission schools (that at Srinagar) is practically staffed 
entirely with old non-Christian pupils, and their loyalty to the 
school traditions and the splendid work they have been able to effect 
are well known throughout India. In fact it may sometimes even 
be the case that a man who can carry on his boyhood’s traditions in 
this way, albeit not a baptized Christian, may be more of a help in 
the school “team ” than a man who, though baptized, has totally 
different ideals, or worse still, no ideals at all for educating boys. 

The work of Christian education, carried on now for nearly a 
century, has not failed to permeate the life and thought of many a 
so-called non-Christian and not a few of these men are to be found 
on the staff of our mission schools. 

Lastly, if mission schools are to be judged, let them be judged 
by their results. What have they achieved? It was stated not 
long ago by a missionary of half a century’s experience that practi- 
cally all the educated converts he had met had received their first 
impressions of Christianity at mission schools. And this is the 
testimony of not one but many famous students of missions as well 
as the everyday experience of missionaries in their stations. 

Again the character of the mission school boy has been vindicated 
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over and over again—more honest, more reliable, more straight- 
forward than others. It has been remarked not only by Christians 
but by non-Christians that character is produced at Christian 
schools which is not produced by a purely secular education. It is 
the aggregate character of the mission school “old boys ”’ which 
has permeated India and produced the wonderful change in the 
religious outlook of India which we are witnessing to-day. 

We must all regret that it is rare to find in the north of India 
half the staff of a high school Christian, but befo-c sitting down to 
condemn the system wholesale, we have to consider the results 
achieved. I think we ought rather to praise God that, though the 
slackness and apathy of Christians have so cramped the work of 
Christian education, yet still He has achieved so much through such 
imperfect means. 

Let us frankly acknowledge, however, that the means are im- 
perfect ; that a staff of which only one-third or one quarter is 
Christian is not ideal ; that though we are effecting something, and 
that that something is far too valuable to fling away, yet still we 
must not sit down content with this meagre success. 

What is to be our policy ? 

First of all we must lose no opportunity of strengthening the 
Christian staff of our schools. As occasion offers we must add 
Christians to the staff Whenever a vacancy occurs we must really 
endeavour to find a Christian to fill it. This can be done up to a 
certain point, as I know from experience. We shall in time alter 
the proportion in our schools. But we must not sacrifice efficiency. 
Masterships must not become sinecures for inefficient Christians in 
order to please an ignorant outcry at home. There are good strong 
men, yet unbaptized, who are saturated with Christian teaching and 
whose outlook is Christian, and there are also baptized men, without 
force of character, who would simply be a drag on any institution. 
The Christians on the staff must be the best members of it or they 
have no right to be there. 

This will mean some thought on the part of mission boards and 
committees. The finance must be thought out, for one thing, and 
except in special cases they should make up their minds to strengthen 
existing institutions rather than to open fresh schools and colleges. 
But it is not only a problem of finance. 

There is also the training of Christian masters. No serious 
attempt, so far as I am aware, is being made in Upper India (I am not 
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speaking of Bengal, where it is being well done) to train Christians 
as masters. All those who are trained go of their own initiative 
to the government training school or college. In a few cases a 
principal of a mission institution has been known to arrange for it, 
but otherwise the profession is left to any one who cares to go in for 
it and there are few who after taking their degree care to spend two 
years in further training, even though it involves little expense, 
when they might obtain a good post immediately with possibly a 
pension in reversion. What is needed is concerted action on the 
part of missionary societies to train Christian masters at an institu- 
tion where they would have the advantages of Christian influence, 
together with the best modern scientific training. A hostel in 
connection with a government training college might meet the 
need ; or at any rate a system of scholarships which would supple- 
ment those already given by the Government. 

Another important factor is the question of prospects for the 
Christian master. There are very few Indian managers of mission 
schools, or Indian principals of colleges. The career is at present 
one in which the Indian cannot hope to reach the top of the tree. 
Until we open it to legitimate ambition we shall never attract many 
of the best men from other professions to mission schools. 

Meanwhile the employment of British or American graduates on 
“ short service ” will help to leaven the staff in secondary schools 
and colleges. And this method must be continued and extended. 
For primary and village schools the need for trained Christians 
has been much accentuated by the recent decision to extend primary 
education, and it is absolutely vital that missions should take the 
question of training in hand seriously. If under such a scheme 
as that proposed by Mr. A. G. Fraser of Kandy, union training 
colleges could be started in various centres in other parts of India, 
and the village schoolmasters prepared not only for the school but 
for village life with all its possibilities, the problem would be solved. 
But it must be done quickly or the opportunity will be lost. 

Another most important means of correcting the evil of a parti- 
ally non-Christian staff and one which has not always been properly 
taken into account, is the influence of the hostel and boarding-house. 
Where there is an efficient boarding-house staffed by Christians, the 
influence of the non-Christian class master is largely neutralised. 
The force of the home which is thus brought to bear is at least as 
great as that of the school. It must be, as it is already in a measure, 
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the policy of our missionary societies to open boarding-houses and 
hostels in connection with all our schools and to appoint our strongest 
Christians to the oversight of them. 

Lastly, the missions must jealously retain the right of appointing 
their own masters in aided institutions. It does sometimes happen 
that the Department tries to control all education. But the right 
to appoint our own masters and professors must be retained at all 
costs. It is not probable, hardly is it possible, in the face of govern- 
ment promises to aided education, that the contest could ever 
become so serious as to mean the loss of the grant. But should that 
evil day ever arise, we must be prepared to sacrifice all to keep the 
appointment of our masters in our own hands. 

It will be noticed that in the above pages nothing has been said 
about female education. The reason is that non-Christian educated 
women are so few that the difficulty has not been whether we should 
staff Christian institutions with non-Christian women but how to 
staff secular institutions without Christian teachers. And with the 
challenge which that fact gives us and the bright outlook it opens to 
our eyes we may leave the subject. 


| 
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NOTES ON CONTRIBUTORS 


Tre Rev. Cn’ENG CHING-YI is the pastor of a self-supporting con- 
gregation in Peking connected with the London Missionary Society. 
He was present at the Edinburgh Conference, and is a member 
of the Continuation Committee. Last year he accompanied Dr 
Cochrane on an extensive tour in China, and had opportunities 
of meeting workers connected with various societies. He is joint- 
editor of one of the Christian papers in China, and president of the 
Young Men’s Christian Association in Peking. 





Sir ANpDREw H. L. Fraser, K.C.S.1., LL.D., D.Litt., went 
out to India in 1871. He served for the greater part of the time 
in the Central Provinces, of which he became Chief Commissioner. 
He was Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal from 1903-1908. He acted 
as Chairman of the Commission of the Edinburgh Conference on 
Co-OPERATION AND Unity, and is Chairman of the British Section 
of the Special Committee on CHRISTIAN EDUCATION appointed by 
the Continuation Committee. 





The Rev. Geo. HEBER Jones, D.D., joined the Korean Mission 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church in the United States in 1887. 
Ten years later he became superintendent of the Mission. He is the 
vice-president of the Korean Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
and has made special studies in the history, language, literature and 
religious beliefs of the Koreans. He is the author of Korea, Country 
and People, and An English-Korean Dictionary of Scientific and 
Technical Terms. 





Miss ELEANOR McDouaa tu, M.A., is Classical Lecturer at West- 
field College, Hampstead, and an examiner in the University of 
London. She is closely associated with the new missionary move- 
ment among women educators in Great Britain. 
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Pastor GotTrrieD Simon; after completing his studies at the 
Universities of Halle, Bonn, and Greifswald, went to Sumatra 
as a missionary, where he worked for eleven years among Moham- 
medans, and the Batak tribes which are threatened by the advance 
of Islam. He is now an instructor at the Theological School at 
Bethel, near Bielefeld. A review of his book, Islam und Christentum 
im Kampf um die Eroberung der Animistischen Heidenwelt, will 
be found on another page. 

The Rev. C. H. Patton, D.D., is a graduate of Amherst College 
and Yale Divinity School. After holding several pastorates, he 
became in 1904 the home secretary of the American Board of 
Commissioners for Foreign Missions. 





Mr. KENNETH MACLENNAN is the secretary of the Laymen’s 
Missionary Movement in Scotland, and acted as joint-secretary of 
the World Missionary Conference. With the approval of his Com- 
mittee, he has made a thorough study of the present financial 
position of the leading missionary societies in Great Britain, and 
presents the results of that study in his article. 


Dr. T. H. P. Satter, Ph.D., is the educational secretary of 
the Board of Foreign Missions of the Presbyterian Church in the 
U.S.A. He has given his life to the study of educational problems, 
and has rendered great services to the Missionary Education Move- 
ment in North America in applying educational theory to the 
study of missions. In recent years he has devoted increasing 
attention to the study of educational problems in the mission field. 





The Rev. Canon E. H. M. WatLeER, after acting as tutor at 
St. John’s Hall, Highbury, went out to India in 1897 as the vice- 
principal of St. Paul’s Divinity School, Allahabad. He became 
principal of the Divinity School in 1902, and subsequently the 
principal of the Jay Narayan’s High School, Benares. Since 1908 
he has been the secretary of the Church Missionary Society and 
the Zenana Bible and Medical Mission in the United Provinces. 
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EDITORIAL AND CONTINUATION 
COMMITTEE NOTICES 


GREAT changes in the position of women are taking place in 
eastern countries, and in many important ways are bound 
to affect the progress of Christianity. Arrangements have 
been made for a series of articles dealing with these changes 
in Japan, China, India, and possibly other mission fields, and 
their bearing upon missionary policy. In this issue Miss 
McDougall writes an introductory article to the series, discussing 
from a historical standpoint the influence of Christianity on the 
position of women. 





The next meeting of the Continuation CoMMITTEE will take 
place in North America from September 26th to October Ist. It 
is expected that nineteen out of the twenty European members 
of the Committee will visit America in order to be present at the 
meeting. A number of questions of importance will come up for 
consideration. Prayer is desired that the deliberations of the 


Committee may be for the glory of God and the advancement of 
His kingdom. 





A meeting of the Special Committee on WorK AMONG MOSLEMS 
was held in Paris on May 28rd and 24th. The meeting was attended 
by members of the Committee representing France, Switzerland, 
Germany, Holland, Great Britain and the United States. Dr. 
Zwemer, the Chairman of the Continuation Committee of the 
Lucknow Conference, was also present at the meeting. Arrange- 
ments were made for undertaking a thorough inquiry into the 
causes, methods, extent and character of the advance of Islam 
in Africa. Careful consideration was given to the means by which 
the importance of missionary work among Moslems may be brought 
home to the mind and conscience of the Christian Church in Europe 
and America. 
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On May 27th the Rev. C. R. Watson, D.D., the Chairman of 
the Committee on MIssionARY SURVEY AND OccuUPATION, met 
with the British members of the Committee in London. The plans 
for a missionary survey of the non-Christian world were further 
advanced. 


The British members of the Committee on the DEVELOPMENT 
OF TRAINING SCHOOLS FOR MISSIONARIES ON THE FIELD met in 
London on April 20th and May 17th. 


The American section of the Committee on CuristIAN EpucATION 
IN THE Mission FIEevp held meetings on April 27th and June 6th. 
A meeting of the British Section of this Committee will take place 
on July 4th. 





A meeting of the Special Committee on MEpIcAL Missions will 
be held in London on July 4th. 





The ConTINUATION CoMMITTEE has suffered another great loss 
through the death, on March 26th, of Bishop Yoitsu Honda in his 
sixty-fourth year. Bishop Honda was one of the most widely 
respected and influential Christians in Japan. He became a convert 
to Christianity in 1872, and was one of the small group who united 
to form the first Protestant Christian Church in Japan. From 
1890 to 1907 he was the President of the Aoyama Gakuin in Tokyo. 
When the Japan Methodist Church was formed in that year by 
the union of the Churches connected with the different Methodist 
missions in Japan, Yoitsu Honda was chosen as the first Japanese 
Bishop, and he held this office until his death. 
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IsLam AND Missions: Being papers read at the Second Missionary Conference 
on behalf of the Mohammedan World at Lucknow, January 23-28, 
1911. Edited by E. M. Wuerry, D.D., S. M. Zwemer, D.D., C. G. 
Mvyirea, M.A. New York & London: Fleming H. Revell. $1.50 or 
5s. net, Igit. 

Lucknow, 1911: Being papers read and discussions on the training of 
Missionaries, and literature for Moslems at the General Conference on 
Missions to Moslems held at Lucknow, January 23-28, 1911, with 
Committees, Programme, List of Delegates, etc. London, Madras 
and Colombo: The Christian Literature Society for India. 1911. (For 
private circulation only.) 

DayLicGuT IN THE Harem: A new era for Moslem women. Papers on present- 
day reform movements, conditions and methods of work among Moslem 
women read at the Lucknow Conference, 1911. Edited by ANNIE VAN 
Sommer and Samuet M. Zwemer. Edinburgh and London: Oliphant, 
Anderson & Ferrier. 3s. 6d. net. 1911. 

Firty-Turee Years in Syria. By Henry Harris Jessup, D.D. Introduction 
by James S. Dennis, D.D, In two volumes. New York: Fleming 
H. Revell. 21s. net. 1910. 

CurisTtiAN AND Monammepan: A Plea for Bridging the Chasm. George F. 
Herrick, D.D. 253 pp. New York: Revell. $1.25 net. 1912. 

Istam uND CurisTENTUM 1M Kampr uM DIE EROBERUNG DER ANIMISTISCHEN 
Hewenwe.t: Beobachtungen aus der Mohammedanermission in 
Niederlindisch-Indien. Von Gorttrriep Simon, Pastor, Rheinischer 
Missionar. Berlin: Verlag von Martin Warneck. 1910. 


Peruars the most astonishing thing of late years about foreign missions is the 
different way in which they have come to be regarded both from without and 
from within. The work itself has been going on now for many years, steadily, 
patiently, developing on this side and on that, without any great crises or 
radical changes of attitude or method. But suddenly the outside world has 
become aware of what the missionaries really mean and of what they are 


actually accomplishing ; and the missionaries themselves, though perhaps with 
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not quite the same suddenness, have come to look straight at their own work 
and see it not as a vague saving of the souls of the heathen but as what it 
really is—the soul of the Christian civilization labouring to spread itself 
throughout the entire human race. It may be that all missionaries would not 
express the essence of their lives in exactly such terms ; but all have realized 
a change, and many are struggling to find a garment of words for it. 

Of the awakening of the outside world to this great fact, the separate 
issue of the Revue du Monde Musulman dealing with Protestant missions— 
English, American and German—in their “attack on the Moslem world” and 
the article by Professor Hartmann in the Koloniale Rundschau on missions to 
the civilized and semi-civilized peoples of nearer Asia give clear proof. The 
first, a closely printed volume of 328 pages, is an elaborate study, historical, 
biographical, sociological, statistical, political, interspersed with excellent 
précis of outstanding books by missionaries and inspired by the great facts of 
the congresses at Cairo, Edinburgh and Lucknow, and what these stood for, 
followed by the perhaps still more striking fact that the third German National 
Colonial Congress of 1910 was so swept by religious and moral considerations 
as to have been called less a colonial congress than a continuation of the 
missionary congress of Edinburgh. The editor of the Revue, M. A. le 
Chatelier, who undoubtedly knows Islam well and who published twenty-five 
years ago an excellent little book on the dervish fraternities, regards any 
general conversion of Moslems to Christianity as improbable, but recognizes 
very clearly the great work accomplished by missions in the dissolving of 
Islam and the destruction of its religious ideas. Political Islam is vanishing 
and its civilization is being profoundly modified. The missionaries are turning 
more and more to education and to the economic development of Moslem 
countries and peoples. They are thus giving these peoples the stamp of 
their distinctive types of civilization—English, American or German. How, 
similarly and in the face of this, shall France act for the spread and defence of 
its own peculiar type of culture? French Catholic missions are not developing. 
It is time, then, for the dominating influence of the University of France, as 
a personification of France, to intervene with organized university activities 
in the whole oriental world. No testimony could be more striking as to what 
Protestant missions have already done and as to the future which opens before 
them. M. le Chatelier does not recognize that man is essentially a religious 
animal who is bound—even in France—sooner or later to come back to religion, 
and he tends therefore to underestimate the positive religious work of missions 
as opposed to the destructive effects of the ideas which they spread and the 
non-religious education and development which they furnish. But this makes 
only the weightier his judgment as to ‘their enormous influence for the future. 

Professor Hartmann’s article also is an attempt by an educated man who 
is not in sympathy with historical Christianity to find an attitude towards 
Christian missions. The first part is an analysis and review—often very sug- 
gestive, for Hartmann knows the nearer Moslem East, but often also curiously 
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blind—of Dr. Julius Richter’s book, A History of Protestant Missions to the 
Near East. Professor Hartmann was never sympathetic with missionaries, and 
has sometimes expressed himself very sharply upon them, but it is plain that 
their work has at last impressed him, that he recognizes its weighty effects 
and is rather puzzled by it all. If missionaries would only, seems to be his 
thought, be reasonable, give up their absurd theology and labour to introduce 
amongst their people the free intellectual life of Europe! And it would be 
so simple and straightforward. He cannot see any difference between Moslem 
and Christian monotheism ; which shows that he understands neither. Thus 
he completely misses Mr. W. H. T. Gairdner’s point, in the Moslem World 
(1911; p. 387), and thinks he is giving up the doctrine of the Trinity when he 
is really referring to Mohammed's trinity of father, mother and son; he 
also thinks that Gairdner is finding illumination in Moslem monotheism, when 
he is really finding there a warning of the barrenness necessarily existing in 
a completely unified idea of God. So, with all his recognition of what 
missionaries have done and are doing, he does not see what is the very 
strength in which they work. 

These are two outstanding appreciations on the part of scholars of the 
importance of Christian missions to Moslems. Of a similar change of attitude 
on the part of Governments and officials towards missions in general it would 
be easy to accumulate instances. 

Of the change in the minds of missionaries themselves, conscious and un- 
conscious, the three volumes issued as a report of the Lucknow Conference 
give ample evidence. Ten or twenty years ago such missionary reports would 
have been pious and edifying and little else. But now, these Lucknow reports, 
while evidently instinct with devotion and fervour, make no parade of either. 
They get down to facts, and these not simply isolated scraps but broad and 
co-ordinated and built into generalized views of the different parts of the 
Moslem world and of their action and reaction to Christianity. They are 
absolutely frank ; no word is said for effect ; and if the several papers differ in 
value, it is for no difference in spirit but because of the wider or narrower 
experience and knowledge and perhaps ability of the writers. Thus, naturally, 
the volume on women, Daylight in the Harem, is of distinctly lighter weight, 
though it contains some very suggestive papers, notably that on the educated 
women of Turkey by President Patrick. It is certainly unfortunate that there 
are hardly any books—if there are any—of the first rank on the life of oriental 
women. Only a woman could gather the facts or a man who had become 
completely orientalized,—and then he could not see them, much less feel them 
and render them to the West. Such books as those of Madame H. Ruchdi 
Pacha, Harems et Musulmanes d’Egypte and Les Répudiées or Miss Jenkins’s 
Behind Turkish Lattices, slight as they are, form a class by themselves. And 
these last are not by missionaries, who apparently find it hard to write de- 
tachedly of the things which they handle every day. When they do write on 
these intimate phases of Moslem life, it will be well for them to remember 
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two things: not to judge Christianity by its ideals while judging Islam by the 
lives of those who profess it, e.g. wives are ill-treated by their husbands even 
in Christian nations; and not to use metaphors which may mislead oriental 
readers, e.g. fishing for converts, fighting Islam, laying powder trains, ete. 
The East now reads all that the West writes about it, and words should be 
measured so as not unnecessarily to hurt and repel. 

Between the two other volumes, the published and the unpublished, it is 
not easy to draw a line. In fact, there seems no reason, save comparative 
unpopularity of handling, why the latter should not have been published, and 
there is one excellent reason why it should. Anything suggesting secrecy— 
an esoteric doctrine, plans and ideas not to be divulged—should have been 
elaborately avoided. ‘That the Conference met in private was natural and 
intelligible ; it had to deliberate without distraction or possible disorder of 
praise or blame. But its proceedings and results should all have been 
published. The Moslem East knows that its back is at the wall, and is 
intensely suspicious of all enterprises, worldly or religious—for the East they 
are the same—of Christendom, its ancient foe. It is therefore prepared to 
believe any absurd rumour that the forcible overthrow of Islam was being 
planned in those unrecorded sessions. 

The papers in the published volume, Islam and Missions, divide roughly 
into two classes. Some deal with the present situation in the different Moslem 
countries, especially as to Pan-Islamism, with the Moslem advance in Africa, 
India and Malaysia, and with the attitude of the German and Dutch Govern- 
ments towards Islam. On the last point, the change in the attitude of these 
Governments is very clear. Both have come to realize that Islam, for the 
present certainly, and in its nature apparently, is a Church-State; that it is 
necessarily hostile to any Government which stands in the way of the free 
development of its being as a state ; and that it can fulfil and realize itself and 
be at rest only in an absolutely independent and paramount organization. 
This means one of two things for such non-Moslem controlling Governments : 
either they must bring their Moslem citizens over into an attitude in which 
their Islam can realize itself completely in the religious sphere, or else they 
must regard them as always possible conspirators and rebels. The first seems 
an almost hopeless dream; the second is an almost unworkable position for 
any modern Government. On both sides the qualification “ almost” is necessary, 
for the possibilities of change and development in organizations are infinite. 
The English Government seems, more or less in different parts of the Empire, 
to cling to the first alternative. It goes against all English tradition to believe 
that any people under her control is hopelessly hostile and rebellious. It has 
been of the strength of all English Governments to hold that such an attitude 
is permanently impossible. Professor Martin Hartmann himself commented 
with surprise some years ago on the courage with which England hastened to 
educate, develop and strengthen her subject races, without taking thought, 
apparently, that that education, development and strength would be used all 
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the sooner against herself. But that is England's way, and no other is possible 
for her. As to the tendency that has appeared, especially in Africa, to en- 
courage the advance of Islam and to hinder Christian missions, its outcome, 
even politically, has become plain and there is sure to be a change. It is the 
latest survival of the curious philo-Mohammedan spirit which appeared in 
England in the forties and fifties of last century, and of which David Urquhart 
was the most prominent exponent. And as Christian Governments learn the 
true nature of Islam they will learn also that if they would be respected by 
Moslems they must respect and uphold their own religion. Islam has no use 
at all for officials who are so “enlightened” as to have no definite religious 
position and who care for no religious observances. A heavy-handed, straight- 
speaking ruler, just and religious-minded—whatever his religion may be—has 
always been the oriental ideal. Further, Pan-Islamism, once thought to be 
the creation of Abd al-Hamid, is now seen to be of wider origin. It is an 
expression of Islam contra mundum. The world has risen against the Moslems 
and threatens them. They see what has befallen Persia, Morocco, Tripoli. 
Even the Great Desert of North Africa is now surrounded and crossed and re- 
crossed. So Moslems are closing up with Moslems—Sunnite Turks and Shi‘ite 
Persians, Zeidite South Arabians and the blood of the Prophet at Mecca and 
in Morocco, Egyptian nationalists and the Senusite fraternity of dervishes— 
elements once thought utterly antagonistic are being united by outside pressure. 
What will come of it none can tell. It is the great fact in the non-Christian 
world to-day, and seems to point, if there does not intervene the miracle of 
Christ and His Church, to war, conquest, and half the world holding the other 
half down. 

Other papers lead us to more hopeful things. Pan-Islamism is strictly a 
standing still and a drawing together. But the Moslem world does move, 
willingly or unwillingly, and the movement is rapid in some classes of its 
society. Turkey, Arabia, Persia, India, Egypt—all are seething with thought. 
Everywhere it is in the air and in many places it has reached articulate 
expression and has even been embodied in constitutional changes. Practically 
only one Moslem state is still untouched by western force or education. Even 
Morocco is now under European control of a kind, but Afghanistan is left, 
guarded by its mountains, by the conservative wisdom of its ruling house, and still 
more by its position as a buffer-state. And towards Afghanistan the thoughts 
and hopes of old-fashioned Moslems turn. It is the citadel of the Islam of 
the East—save Malaysia which the highway of the sea unites with Mecca— 
and even somewhat of the West, as the Sultan of the Ottoman Turks is swept 
more and more swiftly down the stream of change. 

Many of the papers describing phases of this situation are excellent, notably 
those on Turkey by Professor Crawford of Beirut and Mr. Trowbridge of 
Aintab, that on Afghanistan by Colonel Wingate and on India by Canon 
Weitbrecht. Sometimes their statements conflict. So on the relation of Abd 
al-Hamid to the canon law of Islam, where it may be taken as certain that 
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Professor Crawford is right and Dr. Young of Aden wrong. Further, there 
are some curious mis-statements and confusions. ‘The fact that there is a 
tradition, accepted by all Moslems as coming from Mohammed and embodied 
in all the collections of traditions, to the effect that the Caliph must be of the 
tribe of Koreish is very strangely put, on p. 120, as though it were current 
only among the Arabs. ‘That Abd al-Hamid had an edition of one of these 
collections printed with that tradition omitted only shows how important he 
felt it to be. And his expurgated edition imposed on no one; rather drew 
attention to the point. To say, also, that Koran means “ Reader” (p. 293) is 
an unfortunate way of putting it, and to call the screaming of women in Egypt 
at funerals az-zar (p. 297), is more than extraordinary. Nor is it right to say 
broadly that the removal of shoes in the East is the same as the removal of 
the hat in the West (p. 298); the Moslem girls who denied it could have made 
out a good case. 

The unpublished volume contains the resolutions passed by the Conference 
and various more technical papers on the training of missionaries and their 
evangelistic attitude and methods, and on the books and tracts for missionary 
purposes in oriental languages. On the preliminary training of missionaries 
there appears the usual split between the old and the new ideas as to the 
amount needed ; yet the new are evidently winning their way. But in their 
consideration of the nature and place of that training, it is plain that the 
speakers were completely in the dark on what is already being done in Europe 
and America, and on the different advantages and disadvantages of study on 
the field and at home. In that respect the conference held at Cairo in 
December of last year was incomparably better informed. The question 
evidently can be worked out only by carefully watched experiences. As with 
most practical things, solvitur ambulando, But in spiritual preparation, ideals 
and methods, the volume has much of the first value. There is an excellent 
paper by Professor McClenahan of Assiut, and a short, equally excellent closing 
address by the Bishop of Lahore. The paper by Dr. Robert E. Speer is 
characteristic and suggestive. The comment on pp. 113 ff. by Professor 
Crawford should be noticed ; with it goes much in his paper in the published 
volume, especially pp. 108 ff. 

To turn back from these visions of the future to the records of the past, a 
great vista of accomplishment is opened in the autobiography of Dr. Jessup 
(1832-1910). Although there had been a Presbyterian mission in Syria for 
more than thirty years before he went out, yet the story of his life is 
practically that of the mission. It includes such large elements as the 
making of the Arabic version of the Bible, the building up of a native 
evangelical Church, the massacres of 1860, the founding of the Syrian 
Protestant College, besides nameless years of slow, patient teaching, preaching, 
organizing. Few missionary narratives are so full of continuous, vivid interest ; 
few have so much direct encouragement and guidance for the future. If 
sometimes his verbatim use of his thirty letter-books and his pocket-diaries 
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kept since 1855 leads to a confusing mixture of tenses, and events are called 
“recent” (e.g. vol. i. p. 362), now many years gone by, such a wealth of con- 
temporary material means detail and reality. The very life is lived before 
us, and we see those giants of the early days as they went in and out and did 
their part. 

On two practical points of high importance still, the long experience of 
Dr. Jessup led him to clean-cut conclusions. A missionary’s service should be 
in one field and for life. He should have fallen in love with his people and 
taken them for better and for worse. When he is old, his value is only 
heightened, even though his strength may be abated. No one who has 
travelled in the East and has seen the observance that surrounds old men, or 
has known in his own case the value of even a prematurely grey beard, can 
doubt this. And when there is added, on the one hand, the respect of the 
people for long-watched character and life, and, on the other, that experience 
which, in the unchanging East at least, often does attain to something of 
prophetic strain, the weight of old missionaries as witnesses to Christ and 
aiders in the upbuilding of His Kingdom is entirely independent of any 
specific day’s work they can do. In this their ripened knowledge of the 
language is an important detail; but still only a detail. The other point is 
the dual control of institutions. Such control, divided between an oriental 
and an occidental, was in his experience almost impossible. With the best 
will and devotion on both sides, it inevitably developed destructive friction. 
So, if circumstances suggested native control of an institution, it should be 
given over to that control absolutely. This is a lesson evidently hard for 
mission boards to learn; but it has proved itself again and again to others 
besides Dr. Jessup. 

Naturally there are gaps in the narrative. We should have liked to know 
more about the “Shazaliyeh sect” who so fraternized with Christians, and a 
lady member of which, Sitt Miriam (ii. p. 537), made a preaching tour through 
the Syrian mosques. These were evidently the Shadhiliya fraternity of 
dervishes, with whom Lady Burton had dealings in Damascus and of whom 
a great number embraced Christianity there under the influence of visions 
and a wave of religious emotion. The fraternity has always been mystical and 
reforming in its attitudes. That Dr. Jessup did not know more of them is 
only another illustration of how difficult it is, or was, for even the learned and 
sympathetic missionary to penetrate far beneath the Moslem religious surface. 
Yet that is now being done. Canon Sell’s article in Islam and Missions on the 
dervish orders in Africa, and his book on The Religious Orders of Islam, and 
Mr. Gairdner’s more original articles in T’he Moslem World for April and July 
of this year on “The ‘Way’ of the Mohammedan Mystic,’ show that 
missionaries are at last awake to the importance of these things. And it 
cannot be too broadly laid down that the organized expression and vehicle 
of the religious life in Islam is in the dervish fraternities. 

The differentia of Dr. George F. Herrick’s Christian and Mohammedan 
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is that it combines two attitudes towards Islam seldom found together. Dr. 
Herrick is intensely and humanly sympathetic with Moslems as they are and 
carefully avoids all crusading hysterics. He sees the futility of mere 
controversy and of such sensational phrases as “the evangelization of the 
world in this generation.” Being instinct with the love which beareth all 
things, believeth all things, hopeth all things and which never faileth, his 
ideal of the courtesy, patience and brotherliness which the missionary should 
possess could not easily be bettered. But along with that he sees the facts 
of the life of Mohammed and of Islam as they have been and as they are. 
He is not deceived by talk of progress and that Islam is not now bloodthirsty 
towards other faiths, Nor does he blink the ethical situation produced by 
the example of Mohammed. It is not easy to put these things distinctly and 
firmly yet with courtesy and without reviling. But he has done it and his 
book is in that way an achievement. On practical matters, such as the creed 
of a missionary and the influence of converts as leaven, he has handled with 
care and clearness the answers sent to his questions by a long list of authorities. 
The cases reported on pp. 187-201 are of especial interest. His book 
throughout, while making no parade of learning, touches the facts and the 
real issues. 

The article in Islam and Missions on Pan-Islamism in Malaysia by Pas- 
tor Gottfried Simon of Sumatra and his book Islam und Christentum open to 
us most vividly another quite different side of the Moslem problem. How is 
it that Islam so impresses the far-away animistic Malay tribes? The answer 
is, Through the pilgrimage to Mecca and the doctrine of the Caliphate. And 
this is no missionary answer only but that, also, of Professor Snouck Hurgronje 
of Leyden in his Politique Musulmane de la Hollande. The Dutch Government, 
too, recognizes the danger of the situation and is endeavouring to meet it. 
Mecca is the centre of the world for these remote peoples; there they feel 
themselves in contact with a civilization of which they can become a real part 
and which promises them the eventual victory over their present alien 
conquerors. On pilgrimage there they lose their nationality and become 
simply Moslems; they return to their people with a new dignity and are 
teachers and rulers in spiritual things. Were the European grasp once 
released, they would be rulers in temporal things as well. And that will 
surely come, for the great Caliph of the Prophet at Stamboul, to whom all 
other monarchs pay tribute, will soon assert his rights and bring the world 
under Islam. So even Malaysia is linked into a world-scheme, and the 
completely tolerant Malays are turned into fanatics.! Their faith, however, 
is a strange mixture of East Indian animism and Arabian monotheism, com- 
plicated with the Moslem doctrine of spirits. Islam, contrary to what we 
might have expected, has always had a weakness for magic, and the Malays 


1This cannot but give thoughts of what may happen when modern ease of travel makes 
pilgrimage to Mecca possible for the millions of Chinese Moslems. At present only a very few 
reach Mecca, but on their return they have the same strong position as the returned Malay 
pilgrim. 
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believe that the Moslem magic (al-ghaib, the unseen world) is stronger than 
any other. All this Pastor Simon develops with fullness, simplicity and 
clearness. He looks into the future, too, with an admirable courage. He is 
not overcome, as are so many, at the sight of these tremendous facts. He 
sees the gaps in the scheme and its impossibility in the face of Europe and 
Christianity, and he is sure that the Malays also are coming to see these gaps 
and impossibilities. His is altogether a heartening book; a book full of love 
and pity and within it no beating of the crusading drum. 
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To a British reviewer this sheaf of books by leading American writers on 
various phases of the Far Eastern problem is specially significant and it 
raises and invites a comparison. The significance lies not so much in the 
range of interest displayed, but in its type. For these volumes are chiefly 
from the pens of members of the staff of various universities in the United 
States, Whence this academic interest in the problems of Asia? It is true 
that a certain geographical position makes one of the coasts of the United 
States neighbour more or less to one of the coasts of Asia, but even then 
Europe is the nearer, and both politically and commercially the Far East 
is more to Britain than it is likely to be for long to America. These books 
show a practical interest in the vital problems of the world and a scope of 
enquiry which would be as welcome as it might be useful if it were evident in 
the universities of Great Britain, Whether the interest is correspondingly deep 
is a question which must be answered by each of these volumes on its merits. 
It is obvious that scholastic circles in the United States have not failed 
to take note of, and give due weight to, the progress and the programme 
of Christian missions. Professors are not less keen than students upon 
movements of world significance. It is likely enough that they are not 
microscopically immersed in the details of college administration or university 
reform. They have time and inclination to take in the affairs of the world. 
At any rate the books before us may serve to prove that in the doing of 
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their work they maintain a wide view, and it is a certain thing that their 
outlook will not be without its effect upon the position and influence of 
their pupils in the Asia of to-morrow. For the problem of the East is first 
intellectual, then political; whoso welds the brain of the Oriental of the 
next decade shapes oriental destiny. It is no far cry from the universities 
of the West to Delhi, Tokyo or Peking ; every university lecturer has his 
opportunity to speak to the East through his students, and to few others 
are opportunities so influential or so far reaching often given. - 

In Professor Paul Reinsch, the author of Intellectual and Political Currents in 
the Far East, the mature judgment of the informed student of Asian affairs 
is apparent. His work is the result of a worthy collaboration between himself 
and studious residents in the Far East, both native and foreign, many of 
whom appear to have been at some time the professor's pupils. The result 
of his well-informed survey is a very instructive book. Where possible Professor 
Reinsch allows the native poinb of view to speak for itself, with due and 
sane comment, and if the result is something of a bias towards the eastern 
standpoint, that is as it should be, for the problems of the Far East are 
Asian and neither European nor American in their main trend. It is a book 
which should challenge the attention of the serious student of world forces 
and affairs. 

In the opening chapter upon Asiatic unity the author utters a much 
needed warning against the easy acceptance of picturesque generalizations 
concerning national life and characteristics. Orientalism is not confined to 
the East nor Occidentalism to the West. If we understood the inner forces 
of the East better we should probably not “be confident enough to strike 
a balance between East and West that will settle categorically all questions of 
superiority and power of triumphant control.” Twice in this chapter Professor 
Reinsch makes a statement which reflects a common mistake: ‘China has 
never attempted to impose herrule . . . by conquest.” ‘‘ Neither China, India 
nor Japan has ever engaged in offensive warfare of conquest.” One has 
only to turn to the work of such a competent historian of China as the late 
Dr. Faber, than whom no more scholarly worker in the realm of Chinese 
thought and history has ever written, to see how unfounded such a generaliza- 
tion is, The spread of Chinese overlordship in Asia to Annam, to Burma 
and to Nepaul, has been as dependent upon military conquest as the advance, 
say, of Britain in Africa, or the United States in the Philippines. Neverthe- 
less Professor Reinsch is justified in describing the “ Yellow Peril” asa “ fantastic 
idea.” The author concludes that there is an Asiatic unity of ideals and 
sentiments, but that these are common “ to the general life of humanity.” 

Japan is denominated the “apostle of energism in the Orient,’ and the 
essence of Buddhism, in spite of its philosophy, is energistic. The bearing 
of the hero-worship of China and Japan upon modern energistic develop- 
ments and its probable trend is fairly discussed, and a most valuable chapter 
upon intellectual leadership in contemporary India weighs impartially the 
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influence of the British educational system upon India’s real progress. The 
chapters upon China are generally accurate and up to date, but lack the 
final balance of judgment which only an intimate knowledge of men and 
events in that Empire can give. The evidence from Japan is very ably 
marshalled and the account of the personal influences at work in that land 
is most enlightening. An immense amount of painstaking labour has gone 
to the making of this admirable, instructive and truly scientific treatment 
of the intellectual and political condition of far eastern lands. 

Principal H. C. King of Oberlin presents in The Moral and Religious Challenge 
of our Times a series of expanded addresses, the substance of which was given 
in the Earl Lectures of the Pacific Theological Seminary, at Berkeley, 
California, in 1910. The theme of the book is race conflict and the 
subtitle of the volume, “The Guiding Principle in Human Development: 
Reverence for Personality,’ describes the mode of treatment. Principal King 
is guided throughout by a religious motive and his argument becomes in- 
creasingly convincing as his work proceeds. ‘“Reverence for personality 
is the ruling principle in ethics, and in religion; . . . this principle . . . should 
be the best key for man’s discernment of himself, for the interpretation of 
history, and for the understanding of God in all his relations to men.” More 
than once the author quotes Booker Washington’s dictum that you cannot 
hold another in the ditch without staying there yourself. Without a mutual 
reverence for personality there can be no assuaging of racial strife, no real 
international understanding, and consequently no world progress. Principal 
King’s comments upon the missionary enterprise, its ideals, its scope, its 
methods and its defects, are very wise and instructive. They show a deep 
understanding of missionary conditions and needs. The conclusion of the 
whole matter is that unless the white races hold the principle of reverence 
for personality, “not only as an ethical, but also as a deeply religious con- 
viction,” they can never take up “the white man’s burden.” “In all high 
patriotism there is a genuine religious element.” 

The Changing Chinese, by Dr. E. A. Ross, Professor of Sociology in the 
University of Wisconsin, is a book of an entirely different order from the two 
preceding. It contains the records of travel of an intelligent globe-trotter, 
together with observations of a more or less dogmatic and certainly provocative 
character. The opening chapter starts off with the categorical statement 
that “China is the European Middle Ages made visible.” After this it is 
not so surprising to read a few lines further down that springless carts are 
the only means by which passengers are carried in North China, that Chinese 
cities cover no very great area, and that in the matter of China’s population 
every traveller has felt at liberty to adopt the highest guess. China is 
altogether too easy a subject for Professor Ross. “The fact is,” he remarks 
in his preface, “to the traveller who appreciates how different is the mental 
horizon that goes with another stage of culture or another type of social 
organization than his own, the Chinese do not seem very puzzling’! Here 
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speaks the easy assurance of the six months’ traveller through the country : 
give him six years and he will begin to doubt most of his conclusions and all 
his assurance will have been stripped from him. 

When, however, the professor's obiter dicta have run their most violent 
course and he discourses upon the sights of China, and is content with definite, 
historic and observable facts as the bases for his easy generalizations, he 
carries the reader with him. Whilst in China, Dr. Ross seems to have dis- 
cussed missionary topics freely with all sorts and conditions of men and 
presents a very fair picture of the general missionary situation, The old- 
time criticism, which still obtains amongst a number of the less intelligent 
or anti-Christian members of the foreign communities, he dismisses with 
deserved contempt ; other and juster criticism of methods he recounts fairly, 
and on the whole he concludes sanely enough that “if Christianity keeps its 
grip on the West, it is certain to move forward to ultimate triumph in China ; 
for it is quite as congenial to the Chinese as it was to the people of the 
Roman Empire in the third century.” The part that missionary education in 
China is playing in the conservation of morality to the youth of China 
during a period of transition, when there is real danger lest the old ethical 
standards be lost and no sufficient new ones adopted, is adequately emphasized. 
‘Here we come upon the gravest problem arising from China’s change of 
base ; whence will come the morality of to-morrow?” This is indeed a 
question of world-wide significance and its answer lies chiefly with the 
missionary Christian Church. Professor Ross raises in interesting fashion 
many of the great problems which the changing Chinese must present to the 
world and, apart from the dogmatic limitations already stated, has produced 
a very readable, well-illustrated book. 

It is significant of both the speed and magnitude of the change which has 
come over China that The Coming China by Joseph King Goodrich, published 
as late as October 1911, knows nothing of a coming Chinese Republic, 
although the possibilities of dynastic change are referred to. Mr. Goodrich, 
who writes upon China with inside knowledge, having spent some years of 
his life in that land, is evidently in love with his subject. From one who 
was “sometime professor in the Imperial Government College, Kyoto,” it is 
strange to find running throughout his work a somewhat bitter anti-Japanese 
bias, and on page 214 there is a most ungenerous reference to the Japanese 
conduct of the Russo-Japanese war, in which the author avers that President 
Roosevelt, in forcing upon the combatants the “ Portsmouth Convention,” 
“saved Japan from inevitable and crushing defeat.” This is a new and 
strange reading of history. In his estimate of the superior moral qualities of 
the Chinese as against the Japanese, Mr. Goodrich will carry most who know 
both nations at first hand with him, but it is scarcely good taste and certainly 
hasty judgment which lightly impugns the character of a race. The author 
is well informed upon Chinese affairs, and portrays with accuracy and intelli- 

gence the years of reform in China and their probable development. 
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Miss Margaret E. Burton, who bears a name rightly honoured in educa- 
tional circles in America, has conferred a boon upon those who desire to 
understand the present position and the history of female education in China, 
The Education of Women in China is a work which Miss Burton may be said 
to have edited rather than written. To a certain personal knowledge 
acquired during a brief stay in China she has added a thorough, expert study 
of almost everything available on the subject. Conference records, mission 
reports, and articles by individual educational workers in China are all laid 
under toll. In after years this book will prove an interesting record of the 
small beginnings of a tremendous, far-reaching movement. Scarcely anything 
more honourable in the whole history of the Christian movement in the world 
can be chronicled than the work done by the Christian women of the West 
for their less fortunate sisters of the Far East. It is one of the chief glories 
of the missionary enterprise. 

The well-known secretary of the American Presbyterian Board of Missions, 
Dr. A. J. Brown, has been emboldened to rush intoa subject where angels might 
well have feared to tread, just yet. Hot from the press comes The Chinese 
Revolution, published on March zoth, 1912. As an honest man Dr. Brown 
confesses in the preface to having made use of some parts of a former book 
of his “ which were applicable to the present conditions and the scope of this 
little book.” The parts of the book which really deal with the actual 
revolution are the chapters concerning “ Leaders of the New China—Yuan 
Shih-kai and Sun Yat-sen;”’ and “The Future of the Republic”. It is 
interesting to compare the account given here of the life of Mr. Sun, and the 
account written by the ex-President himself in the Strand Magazine for 
April 1912, and to note the difference of emphasis. 

Dr. Brown is inclined to claim a little too much, not only here but also 
in such a statement as that “nearly all the work of caring for the wounded of 
both armies was done by missionaries.”” The concluding chapter contains a 
terse and graphic appeal for China from the point of view of militant and 
progressive Christianity. The book is timely, although it can scarcely be said 
to contain an account of the Chinese revolution. 

To come back once more to the impression this series of books makes 
upon a reviewer: one is struck by the sincere note of sympathy with 
progressive peoples, with nations struggling to be free, which is observable 
in them all, and, at the same time, one becomes conscious of an undertone of 
equally sincere regret that the race conflicts of the States—white and black 
and white and yellow—mar the practical expression of that sympathy. Yet 
it is most creditable to note the absence of any attempt to palliate a condition 
which these writers agree in condemning. And if, at times, there is a 
tendency on the part of the reviewer to resent the chorus of national self- 
gratulation which accompanies all the reference to the work of America in 
Asia, honesty after all compels the admission that, viewed comparatively, 
there is more than a little justification for such adulation. 
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THE MOHAMMEDANS OF CHINA 


Recuercues sur Les Musutmans Cuinois—Mission d’Ollone (1906-1909). Par 
le commandant d’Ollone, le capitaine de Fleurelle, le capitaine Lepage, 
le lieutenant de Boyve; Etudes de A. Vissiére, Consul Général de 
France, Professeur de Chinois a I’Ecole des Langues Orientales vivantes ; 
Notes de E. Blochet, Attaché a la Bibliothéque nationale, et de divers 
savants, Pp. xii, 470; 91 photographs, rubbings, and maps, index, etc. 
Paris: Ernest Leroux. 15 francs. 1911. 


Tue study of Islam was not one of the main objects of the Mission d’Ollone 
which explored West China in the years 1906-1909, and so it is that this 
book has appeared earlier than those which will deal with the more important 
results of the Mission, and at the same time makes no profession to be a 
complete or methodical treatment of the subject which is just now of such 
interest to Chinese scholars and to missionary societies alike. There are 
six parts dealing respectively with the Moslems of Yunnan, Szechwan, 
Kansu, Chinese Turkestan, the East (i.e. the coast provinces), and with 
Musulman literature. The chapters vary in extent and value from the long 
detailed chapters on Seyyid Edjell Chams ed-Din Omar, contributed chiefly 
by M. A. Vissiére, which are of the highest scientific value, down to the 
rather poor réchauffé of de Thiersant on the mosque at Canton. In view 
of the obvious advantages of method and authority which the book has over 
Islam in China}—its evidence resting for the most part on the high authority 
of M. Vissiére and other well-known Orientalists or on expert observations 
made on the spot—the author’s facts and results will be studied by readers 
of the English book with great interest, and we may draw special attention 
to the passages relating to the sects of Islam, on which Mr. Broomhall 
confessed himself unable to obtain information, and to the recent revolts in 
Kansu, to the history of which substantial contributions are here made. 

With the Commandant d’Ollone’s interesting conclusions, which he puts 
forward with great reserve, there will probably now be general agreement. 
They are briefly as follows :—First, that the Moslems are far fewer than has 
been thought. While granting the impossibility of making a really accurate 
guess he tells us that his Mission thought that Moslems amounted to about 
one per cent. of the population in the places they visited, which were precisely 
the Mohammedan strongholds. Taking the traditional 400,000,000, this 
would make the Moslem population, say, 3,000,000 (or at most 4,000,000), or 
rather less than Mr. Broomhall’s minimum estimate (op. cit. p. 215). This is a 
point of special interest to missionaries, reducing, if the estimate is at all 
correct, the number of Moslems for work among whom special methods and a 
knowledge of Arabic have been thought advisable, to perhaps 2,000,000 
scattered over the great western provinces. 


? By Marshall Broomhall. London: Morgan & Scott. 7s, 6d. net. 1910. 
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The second conclusion, also of interest to missionaries, is that the majority 
of Moslems are pure Chinese, or at least as pure as the heathen. The 
Government, it is true, has regarded them as foreigners, and in the Emperor's 
last edict (12th February 1912) Moslems are named in precisely the same 
manner as Manchus or Mongols, as if Moslem were a national designation. 
Yet all Chinese Moslems now have some Chinese blood in them, and a very 
large proportion are pure Chinese, either adopted in infancy or converted— 
converts as a rule not from religious conviction but from motives of personal 
or political convenience—and the descendants of both these classes. 

And so we come directly to the third conclusion. Islam has not been 
preached in China by missionaries nor ever enforced by the sword ; its growth 
has been silent and unperceived; its introduction was the unintentional 
work of one man, Seyyid Edjell Omar, in the thirteenth century. This 
suggestion adds interest to the 170 pages which are devoted to that great 
man, who, entering the service of Gengis Khan as a boy, had a most brilliant 
share in the conquest, and still more in the pacification, of China, dying 
A.D. 1279 at his post in Yunnan, where his name is venerated still. 
Visiting Yunnan soon after his death Marco Polo writes: “There are 
not only Saracens and idolaters, but also a few Nestorian Christians” (ed. 
Yule II. p. 52). Many had thought it expedient to adopt the religion of the 
great governor, and so Islam had gained a permanent footing in the Empire. 
It is significant that an enthusiastic Christian had accompanied Omar to 
Yunnan, and there were “also a few Nestorian Christians.”” And it is the 
descendants of Omar that have had a prominent place in whatever history 
Islam has had in China until quite recently. With this view of the non- 
religious introduction and propagation of Islam our author finds the markedly 
secular and independent (though not unorganized) condition of the Moslem 
communities in complete agreement. And the growth has been slow. For 
no Chinese Moslem book earlier than 1642 has yet been found. The earliest 
Persian inscription, discovered oddly enough at Chiiifu, the home of 
Confucius, is of the beginning of the fourteenth century, but Chinese 
inscriptions before the sixteenth century are rare. Even in the Mongol 
dynasty there had been other Musulman soldiers and governors besides Omar, 
and the outburst of Moslem literature and legend and of Moslem rebellions 
soon after 1640 seems to show that the arrival of one Mahmud (a descendant 
of Mohammed) in that year had an even greater influence than that of Omar 
in the thirteenth century. 

We owe to Professor Pelliot the interesting remark that Islam up to the 
fourteenth century, like Buddh‘sm before it, was brought to China through 
Turkestan by peoples whose language was some form of Persian or Iranian, 
rather than Arabic or Turkish. All this is not to ignore the fact that there 
were Arab and Persian traders at Canton and perhaps at Hangchow in 
the seventh and eighth centuries and Arab soldiers at Hsian, but there 
is little evidence of Chinese Moslem communities in the coast towns or at 
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Hsian before the fourteenth century, and the claim of the Hangchow and 
Hsian mosques at any rate to date from the ‘T’ang dynasty (618-907) has 
very small support. There is, however, some reason to think that one of the 
Hsian mosques is as old as the eleventh century, and it is perhaps a little 
hasty to say that there is no trace of Islam before the Mongol dynasty 
(c. 1265-1368). 

The Commandant’s last conclusion is that there is still much room for 
systematic study of the subject by competent persons in China, and he adds 
valuable suggestions as to how such study may best be carried out. 





BUDDHISM IN JAPAN 


Tue Creep or Harr Japan: Historical Sketches of Japanese Buddhism. 
By Arruur Lioyp, Lecturer in the Imperial University, Tokyo. 
London: Smith Elder. 7s. 6d. net. 1911. 


Tue interests of the sympathetic interpretation of eastern, and especially 
of Japanese, thought to the West could hardly have suffered a greater loss 
than the recent death at a comparatively early age of the author of this 
book. Mr. Lloyd was a student deeply read in all that concerned 
Buddhist history and doctrine, and had learned to know the faith which 
has so profoundly influenced the national life of Japan in almost every aspect, 
not from books alone, but by many years of close personal intercourse with 
its professors, in company with whom he had studied its sacred literature, 
and from whose lips and lives he had formed a high estimate of the aims 
and ideals of Buddhist teaching, as they had shaped themselves in the 
Japanese mind. Himself loyal to the uttermost to Christian truth, and 
convinced that the well-being and happiness of the Japanese people and 
of the eastern nations in general were involved in their acceptance of the 
Christian Gospel, he believed that in the spiritual teaching of the better 
type of Buddhism in Japan and China he had found a real preparatio 
evangelica. Moreover, his studies had led him to the conclusion that his- 
torically and in their early developments the two faiths were not unrelated, 
but that in some obscure and indirect way the Buddhism of the northern 
school owed much to Christiam influence, and still professed doctrines and 
cherished hopes the parentage of which was ultimately not from India but 
from Palestine. He maintained the hope, therefore, that a mutual sympathy 
might readily be created which would lead, not perhaps in the near future 
to the conversion to Christianity of all or the greater number of the Buddhists 
of Japan, but to their sincere and cordial recognition of the fact that the 
rest and peace which the best and noblest of them were so strenuously 
seeking in Buddhism was to be found in the Christ of the Gospels. 

Mr. Lloyd was also a scholar of very wide learning and research, and 
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possessed in a marked degree powers of generalization and inference which, 
if they sometimes led him to conclusions which appeared to others not 
entirely warranted by his premisses, contributed greatly to the insight with 
which he often discerned and traced out similar tendencies under apparently 
diverse forms. His chief interest lay in the type of Buddhism, mystical 
and spiritual, which characterizes the northern school, as distinguished from 
the agnostic and probably more primitive Hinayana. Its history and the 
early influences brought to bear upon it formed to him a most attractive 
problem and theme of research, on which he had written much. One of 
his latest works was a sketch of the life and teaching of the great Japanese 
reformer Shinran, and of the doctrine of the Shinshu, the Buddhist school 
or sect which he founded. He took part also in the International Congress 
for the History of Religions held at Oxford in the autumn of the year 1908, 
and read a paper on “The Ophite Gnostics and the Pure Land Sect in Japan,” 
which illustrated both the writer’s breadth of view and catholicity of spirit, 
and the relation which he believed to subsist between early Christian or 
semi-Christian sects and the development of Mahayana belief. Many articles 
also on kindred subjects in Hastings’ Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics 
owed their authorship to him. 

Of Mr. Lloyd’s latest work the subject-matter is more accurately described 
in the sub-title, “ Historical Sketches of Japanese Buddhism.’”’ And the 
reader who would follow the main purpose and thread of the narrative 
through digressions and innumerable, though always interesting, details 
would be not ill-advised to begin with the last chapter, a recapitulation. 
Exception has been taken to the main title of the book on the ground that 
the author himself claims that Buddhism is “the religion of the great bulk 
of the Japanese people.” That is no doubt true. But the form of Buddhiet 
faith, the history and affinities of which are here investigated and described, 
is but one of many sects. That it is intrinsically and from the larger stand- 
point of the establishment of the kingdom of God the most worthy of 
regard, as well as the most popular and progressive, is the thesis which Mr. 
Lloyd sets himself to prove. Attention is called to many parallels in history 
and doctrine between Christianity and the Mahayana type of Buddhism as 
it is seen at its best in Japan. Once and again also the unworldly aspirations 
and deeply spiritual nature of the teaching of the latter are emphasized, 
and the attempt is made to interpret the records of the past as significant 
for the future of religion and a guide and instruction to missionary enterprise. 

Recent research into the early history and relations of Buddhism has 
made more apparent the essential distinction in belief and doctrine between 
the two schools of Buddhist thought. The Hinayana is agnostic, practical, 
deistic; the Mahayana is speculative, mystical, theistic. And the difference 
between them is so broad and fundamental that from the point of view 
of creed, or in a less degree of practice, it hardly seems reasonable any 
longer to link them together under one common name. “The Japanese 
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Buddhist is more in sympathy with the Hindu than with his brother Buddhist 
in Ceylon” (p. 278). If the more spiritual and elevating type of Hindu 
belief be assumed, the assertion is true. Of the non-Christian faiths the 
two that in spirit and teaching approach most nearly to Christianity are 
some forms of theistic Hinduism and the Buddhist creed of the Mahayana. 

The author begins his survey with chapters on the early history of 
Buddhism, its missionary work and expansion before the Christian era; he 
finds reason to believe that its westward movement had brought it to 
Alexandria and Antioch and probably other centres of religious thought 
in Asia Minor and the nearer East, before Christianity began its work. The 
latter faith wrought eastwards, and there must have been many points of 
contact and interaction. The heresy of the Nicolaitans (Rev. ii. 6, 15) 
was in all probability a form of Buddhism “almost identical” with a still- 
existing Japanese sect. Gnosticism and Manicheism owed much to Buddhist 
teaching, and the former in particular exercised a reflex influence which 
penetrated as far as Japan. The resemblance between the earlier chapters 
of the well-known Gnostic work, Pistis Sophia, and an equally well-known 
Mahayana text-book, the Saddharma Pundarika Sitra, is too close to be the 
result of accident. The story of St. Thomas’s preaching in India is in itself 
perfectly credible, and there are indications that the influence and perhaps 
even the missionary journeyings of his disciples extended as far as China. 

Later chapters set forth the life-history and teaching of the early founders 
of the faith, Nagarjuna and Asvaghosha, together with the records of the 
Indian missions to China, in which religious propagandism was combined 
with political aims. The early Buddhism of China and the Chinese sects 
are then briefly discussed. Finally the larger and more important part of 
the book describes the Buddhism of successive periods of Japanese history, 
characterizes with great ability and insight the various sects, and brings 
their teaching into comparison with other forms of religious faith, chiefly 
Confucian and Taoist. A striking remark is quoted from a Japanese writer 
that Buddhism, Taoism, and Confucianism are “the three legs of the tripod 
on which rested the religious and temporary welfare of Japan.” The latter 
country, however, owes more in fact to Buddhism than to the other two 
combined. Mr. Lloyd explains that of some of the leaders of religious thought 
and founders of “‘ Pure Land” sects he has given an account in his recent 
work on Shinran. Of Nichiren, the great reformer of the thirteenth century, 
and others a full and sympathetic account will be found here. 

The rich scholarship, the reverent spirit, and the intense religious 
sympathy evidenced in this book will excite the more regret that it is the 
last which the world will receive from the pen of the gifted author. The 
criticism which it is natural and obvious to pass upon it is that the mass 
of detail is almost overwhelming, and that the main conclusions are some- 
times obscured by the number and variety of the steps that lead up to them. 
Few indved will find themselves able to move easily in every one of the 
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numerous regions of historical development and religious belief through 
which Mr. Lloyd conducts his readers, and they will probably feel that in 
some instances at least the evidence, skilfully marshalled as it is, is hardly 
sufficient to support the inferences that are drawn. Much, however, that 
is adduced, in detail and illustration and comparison, is and is intended 
to be suggestive rather than demonstrative. The former object is achieved 
in a marked, almost a superlative, degree. The writer claims that his work 
is that of a pioneer; and it should be remembered also that although 
complete in itself in his own mind it formed part of a larger scheme, the 
further instalments of which wil! now never be written. 

The Creed of Half Japan is a book which no student of philosophy or 
religion, interested in the wider movements and interactions of human 
thought, should fail to read. Mr. Lloyd writes frankly as a Christian, believing 
that the perfect kingdom of God comes not in Buddhist but in Christian 
guise. He sees, however, what is good and true in the former faith, and 
knows how closely it is interwoven with the thoughts and affection of 
the Japanese people. And he bespeaks for it, therefore, the sympathy and 
earnest consideration of all who have at heart the well-being of the East. 

The printing of the book is carefully and faithfully done. To secure 
uniformity and accuracy in a work involving so many technical words and 
proper names demands a measure of vigilance which only those who have 
been through the task can appreciate. It is rarely that the eye or hand 
has been at fault, even in the minute details, in the present instance. The 
use of a superior comma to denote the aspirate after the sibilant (s’=sh) 
is unusual, and the statement (p. 199) that Ayodhya is “the present Oude” 
seems strange. The least satisfactory part is the index, which is meagre 
and insufficient. 





THE BAGANDA 


Tue Bacanpa. An Account of their native Customs and Beliefs. By the 
Rev. Joun Roscoz,M.A. (Formerly of the Church Missionary Society.) 
London: Macmillan & Co. 15s. net. 1911. 


Tue author of this admirable contribution to the study of ethnography and 
the history of religions was for twenty-five years a missionary in Uganda. 
He obtained his facts by careful inquiries from natives whom he knew well, 
and the book is therefore entirely trustworthy. It gives a large amount ot 
most instructive information about the Baganda, about whose religious beliefs 
little has hitherto been known, and it is one of the most valuable of recent 
works dealing with the comparative study of religion. In seventeen chapters 
the author tells us all that is worth knowing about land and people, their 
customs, family life, clans, relationships, government and kingship, industries 
and religion, An appendix contains important anthropometrical tables, 
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The Baganda worship a large number of national gods, pre-eminent among 
whom are Katonda, the creator and father of all the gods, and Mukasa, who 
is of human origin. Besides these there is a god of war, of pestilence, of the 
earth, of the sea, of the chase, of death, a goddess of hunger, and other 
deities. Each of these has his or her own temple and medium, as well as a 
crowd of priests and temple servants ; some have also temple maidens, a kind of 
Vestal Virgins. There are in addition many fetishes to which sacrifices are 
offered, and which in some cases have a medium of their own through which 
oracles are given, while some even have temples and priests. There is also a 
widespread worship of ghosts. These are the spirits of the departed, which in 
the other world lead an existence similar to the life on earth, while their 
ghosts still linger near the grave. Above all, the spirits of kings are honoured 
as if they were gods, and their richly endowed temples form the places of 
worship. The jawbone of each departed king is carefully preserved and used 
as a medium of invocation at sacrificial feasts. When lavish offerings are made 
to the spirits, they prove good-tempered and ready to help; others are feared. 
Fear and tradition are the chief religious motives. The bodies of suicides and 
witches are burnt, and thus their spirits are rendered harmless. 

The view of life is animistic. Diseases may be transferred to an animal 
or to another person, as, for instance, when any one unknowingly steps across 
a model of the patient buried in the ground. Witchcraft and sorcery are to 
be met with. Destructive power can be gained over another by obtaining 
possession of some part of his person, such as his hair, nails, or saliva. The 
conception of dreams and shadows is the ordinary animistic one. Sickness 
and death are caused by ghosts, and must therefore be treated by medicine 
men, though some reasonable remedies are also known. The priesthood is 
highly organized, and medicine men hold positions of great influence; they 
are resorted to in all trouble, while they are at the same time feared. Ani- 
mistic conceptions are the cause of many cruelties, such as the human sacrifices 
ordered by the king at the bidding of an oracle. Sometimes as many as from 
two to five hundred persons have been simultaneously put to death at the 
various sacrificial shrines, If the first child born to a chief be a boy he is put 
to death ; otherwise the father would die. At the funeral of a king his more 
trusted servants and his wives have to forfeit their lives, while ceremonies to 
invigorate or prolong the king’s life again require the sacrifice of human lives. 
It was not until the accession of Mutesa, during whose reign the people came 
into contact with civilization, that most of these heathen cruelties came to an 
end. These thousands of minute ceremonies and taboos penetrate deeply into 
national and family life and exercise an extraordinary power over the minds of 
the people. Every step in life is prescribed and there is no means of escape 
from uncertainty and anxiety. During the time of mourning for a departed 
king, and at the installation of his successor, the ceremonial is especially 
elaborate ; sacrifices and prayers become efficacious solely by rigid adherence 
to the prescribed ritual. It is very important on the birth of an heir to 
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observe the many rules and prohibitions which concern the legitimacy, the 
naming and the weaning of the child. 

The king occupies an all-powerful position as absolute ruler. Kintu, who 
reigned about a thousand years ago, is reputed to have been the first king. 
The royal blood must be kept absolutely pure. No princess may marry or 
bear children, while but few of the king’s sons are entitled to succeed, the 
rights of succession being decided by the native chiefs. The book includes 
a detailed list of the kings, which is well preserved in popular tradition; a 
temple is erected in honour of each, where priests and mediums officiate. The 
system of clans and totems is highly organized, each clan having its ancestor 
and two totems. As a member of his clan the individual enjoys many 
advantages, but he has on the other hand to submit to many limitations. 
The author mentions altogether thirty-six clans whose totems are mostly 
animals, though in some cases they are plants, rain-water, etc. There are 
many legends about the origin of totems, but in no case is the genealogy of 
ancestors traced to the totem animal. Marriages within a clan are forbidden. 

While there is much that is repellent in the Baganda people, they are not 
without their attractive side. They are courteous, grateful, kind, sociable 
and ready to bear each other’s burdens. Over against these qualities, however, 
have to be set the typical failings of the negro. This book proves once again 
how rich is the life of primitive peoples not only in ceremonies and injunctions, 
but also in ideas and conceptions. The paramount position of the king is a 
characteristic feature of this nation, and his tyranny is scarcely felt as such, 
while he on his part is likewise narrowly limited in his movements by tradition 
and custom. Thus heathen peoples are not without an educative discipline 
of their own. Even now, when the Gospel has won great victories in Uganda, 
the study of the heathen religion cannot be neglected by missionaries, since 
the burning question is how to prevent the inheritance of heathen ideas from 
being carried over into the thinking of the Christian community. 


THE BABI-BAHA’] MOVEMENT 


Die Bisi-BenX'i. Eine Studie zur Religionsgeschichte des Islams. Von 
Hermann Roemer, D.Phil. Potsdam: Tempel-Verlag. 3M. 1911. . 


Tue movement which goes by the name of Babiism or Baha’iism has now 
its representatives in many countries, and is carrying on an active and 
successful propaganda in each of them. It is, however, difficult to 
describe in a single picture, since it takes on different colours in different 
environments. In America its attraction is that of a new religion with 
strongly philanthropic tendencies and the romance of the East behind 
them; in France it is a modern religion of humanity with rationalistic 
enthusiasm, mainly supported by liberal Jews; in Germany and England it 
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is hardly yet naturalized, but is exhibiting considerable powers of growth 
and assimilation, It has found strong support as a reform movement among 
liberal Mohammedans, especially in India, and its marked success among 
the Buddhists of Burma has been achieved along lines of comprehension 
and compromise, while in Turkey and Persia (its original home) it has had 
a strong though ambiguous influence in the dire: ion of change on many 
recent events, political as well as religious. In all these quarters it would 
seem to be the result of dissatisfaction with existent conditions, and so has im- 
portance as a witness to the character of this dissatisfaction, and an indication 
of the direction in which it is looking for solutions amid world-wide differences 
of form. 

The varieties of Babi-Baha’iism, however, all agree in looking to Syria 
as the present home of the head of the movement. The personage there 
recognized as such by the vast majority is one “Abdu’l-Baha, known more 
generally as ‘Abbas Efendi, whose visit to England and favourable reception 
by such men as Archdeacon Wilberforce has recently given rise to considerable 
though very ill-instructed interest. He is at present engaged in a similar 
. visitation of America. ‘Abbas himself, however, is only the most prominent 
figure in a movement with a highly interesting history and content—the 
Paul or Ignatius of a religion which bears such strange resemblances to 
Christianity as to demand that all Christian missionaries should know at least 
enough of it to point out the contrasts. It is of the growth and significance 
of this movement that Dr. Roemer’s book of 200 pages forms the most 
complete and well-informed account. A skeleton summary of its contents will 
show something of their character and interest. 

The roots of Babi-Baha’iism go far back into the history of Islam, being 
closely connected with the Shi‘a or unorthodox vein running through it. In 
the form which this took in Persia, the soil from which the founder of the 
present movement sprang, it consisted of a belief in twelve Imams or personal 
representatives of God, starting with ‘Ali, the nephew and son-in-law of the 
prophet, and continuing successively from father to son until the twelfth (after 
completing the funeral rites of his predecessor the eleventh victim of orthodox 
persecutors) withdrew from the world in a.p. 873 (a.H. 260). For seventy 
years after this, communication with him was, according to the Shi'as, maintained 
through a series of Gates (Arab. Bab) until the last of these dying brought to an 
end the period of “ Minor Occultation’’ when the Master was only partially 
hidden, and began the “ Major Occultation”’ or complete hiding which should 
continue until the reappearance of a Gate. There was, however, during all 
this later time among the Shi‘as an expectation of the return of the Imam, 
which rose at certain periods to so vivid a hope as to produce pretenders, and 
even in some of its forms maintained that the Imam was always present some- 
where upon the earth, if only he could be found. It was from the circle of 
these messianic beliefs, as they may in a sense be called, that the Babi- 
Baha'i religion sprang. 
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Towards the end of the fourth decade of our nineteenth century, that is 
nearly a thousand (Mohammedan) years from the beginning of the Minor 
Occultation for the Shi‘as, there were signs in Persia that an eager antici- 
pation of the Imam was gathering strength. A sect called the Shaykhis 
arose, which preached the near advent of the returning Master, and in close 
connection with them came one who claimed to recommence the Minor 
Occultation, being himself the Bab or Gate to the Imam who was still hidden 
but soon to be revealed. This “ voice crying’? was Mirza ‘Ali Muhammad 
of Shiraz, a Sayyid (i.e. descendant of the Prophet), who in his twenty-fifth year 
(a.p. 1844 = A.H. 1260) began to prophesy the speedy fulfilment of the hope 
of the Shaykhis in the as-yet-undesignated person of “ him whom God should 
manifest.” 

The early growth of the sect is extremely obscure, but it seems clear that 
the Bab’s personal character and powers (especially in the production of 
verse) won him adherents, and their conviction was soon strengthened by 
persecution from those who stood upon the old ways, This was nothing new 
in the history of the Shi‘as, as all the twelve Imams were supposed to have 
died by violence, and the devotion of which they (or rather he—for they 
were all one) were the object was founded in suffering. The spreading of 
the good news that the harbinger of the Coming had appeared proceeded 
apace, and meanwhile the Bab appears to have gradually let it be known that 
he himself was also destined to be that Great One of whom he spoke. This 
claim, strange as it may seem, was accepted and maintained until his death, 
with the very significant exception of a period of silence when one of his 
followers, Hajji Mulla Muhammad ‘Ali of Barfurish, known as Hazrat-i- 
Quddis, was recognized by the Bab as well as his followers as the Qaim or 
expected Imam. When this personage fell in the persecution, the Imamate 
reverted to its first bearer, In 1852 the harrying of the Babis culminated in 
the martyrdom of their leader after he had designated his successor, and a new 
period of Babi history follows. 

It is clear that these earliest beginnings of the Babi-Baha’i movement have 
their greatest interest for Christians in the striking similarities that they 
present to the circumstances of the foundation of our religion itself—features 
which, if stated alone, may be used to discredit Christianity. Both took their 
rise in a strongly monotheistic religion that had developed and maintained 
a vivid hope for the coming of a divine saviour. Both come on the rising 
wave of a religious revival, ushered in by one who preached the near advent 
of God with us, and the need of readiness before the face of the coming one. 
Both are founded and consummated in suffering and are concentrated on the 
passionate acceptance of a personal claim to be more than man advanced by 
one whose purity of character and sincerity of conviction are indubitable. 
Both alike were able out of this personal devotion to form Churches in which 
there was no distinction between nationalities, between male and female, 
bond or free, and to initiate a forward movement which, while holding fast 
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the original principles of the founder, showed a remarkable faculty of adapta- 
tion to environment combined with a real missionary enthusiasm. 

It is impossible here to draw out the contrast between the two except 
with regard to the determining idea of the nature attributed to the personal 
object of devotion, although there are equally striking and crucial differences 
throughout. As to this supreme question, it should be noted in the first 
place that the successful claim by the Baptist of the Babis, if one may put 
it so, to be in the event himself their Christ shows that for him and his 
followers there was no clear distinction between the two characters—the 
prophetic and the messianic. Further, he regarded his office and prerogatives 
as transferable, so that they could be taken over by one recipient during 
his life and continue in another after his death—as though they did not 
depend on personal qualities, but on divine endowment by arbitrary election. 
The Imam was thus conceived as being not so much God incarnate as God 
manifested through a human medium, the personality being not himself 
divine, but an instrument of revelation in the flesh. These peculiarities 
are probably consequences of the tendency towards deism on the one side 
and pantheism on the other, which invalidates all Mohammedan theology. 
It is this which leads to the representation of God in a human person being 
conceived by the Babis rather in terms of the reflection of light than, as 
Christ is to the Christian, the very Light Himself, so that the point of revela- 
tion (a Babi term, Nugta, for the Imam) may be shifted and the appearance 
of the flash is for them the only and sufficient evidence of such refraction. 
Hence the Imam is thought of as shining like the moon, or as the sun 
mirrored, while Christ is for His worshippers the Photosphere Himself. 
This explains the lack of any claim by the Baha'is for finality in their 
revealer—even his uniqueness is only temporary and for this cycle of time. 
It also gives significance to the fact that there are no Gospels presenting a 
portrait to show the Baha'i what spirit he is of—the Imam is not a living 
person with fully characterized individuality, but rather a lay figure with 
an hereditable halo of divinity. Dr. Roemer’s book will suggest many other 
points both of contact and contrast, but it is obvious that when the central 
fact is so differently conceived, even apparent similarities have really quite 
another significance—and the underlying oppositions stand out still more 
clearly as the Babi-Baha’i movement unrolls itself in the growth of church 
doctrine and practice. 

The later history of the movement is even more strange than its beginnings. 
One Mirza Yahya, whom the Bab had designated under the title Subh-i-Ezel 
(=morning of eternity) as his successor in the Imamate, was universally ac- 
cepted by the sect, and the spread of the Master’s gospel suffered no check but 
rather gained impetus by his removal. Sostrong did the sect become in Persia 
that the representatives of the established Church and State there petitioned 
the Turkish Government to remove its apostolic pillars from Baghdad, which 
had become the Antioch of the movement after the death of its founder. 
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They were taken to Constantinople in 1862, and the transplantation was carried 
further to Adrianople in the following year, and it was here that the first great 
schism in Babiism broke out. The elder brother of Subh-i-Ezel, one Baha’ 
u'llah (=light of God), had long been the effective ruler of the sect, since his 
sainted brother was of a retiring and mystical disposition, and it was Baha who, 
probably after careful preparation within the sect, came forward claiming to 
be “he whom God should manifest’ and to supersede the revelation of both 
the Bab and Subh-i-Ezel. It is interesting to note that this (like the later 
schism between his two sons) was only an application of the transferable 
character of the Imamate which the Bab himself had recognized when he 
suffered himself to be temporarily eclipsed by Hazrat-i-Quddis. 

Baha, who thus became the second founder of the religion which now 
usually bears his name, carried the great majority of the Babi Church with him 
(the line of cleavage being between the static and progressive elements in it) 
and immediately initiated a modernization of its whole practice and doctrine 
in all its centres. At'Adrianople itself, however, the contention was so sharp 
between the two parties that the Turkish Government thought it wise to 
separate and secure the rival claimants. Subh-i-Ezel was accordingly trans- 
ported to Cyprus under the supervision of five of the followers of Baha, while 
the latter was sent to Acre with a similar guard of Ezelis. The Baha'is proved 
their fitness to survive by soon ridding their leader of these pickets, and Baha 
continued to govern and propagate his sect from the strategic point of Acre, 
subject to the varying stringency of Turkish supervision. Subh-i-Ezel on the 
other hand in his island exile lived to an extreme old age, exercising a 
precarious influence by his writings, but shut away from any effective control 
of his dwindling followers by the vigilance of his opponents and the inaccessi- 
bility of his habitat. With the death of Baha in 1897, followed by that of 
Subh-i-Ezel in 1902, the second period of Baha'i history ends. 

In this too we see certain obvious analogies with the early history of our own 
religion, but these have been greatly exaggerated and the contrasts are equally 
clear. The conflict between those elements in the sect on the one side which 
wished to keep the revelation of the Bab crystallized in his writings, the Bayan, 
and leave the religion a Persian sect, and those on the other hand who wished 
to universalize and unite it with Mediterranean civilization is interesting, as is 
also the fact that the seeds of a world-religion can be clearly traced in its most 
primitive form (the relation between the Bayan and Baha’s writings being that 
between the teaching of the Gospels and that of the Epistles)—while the figure 
of Baha himself seems to take a position analogous to that of St. Paul but with 
claims such as St. Paul never made. His revision of the doctrine and practice of 
his sect shows a curious combination of a rational religion of humanity with a 
dogmatic mysticism, all centring on a belief in his own person as the supreme 
revealer of God, at least for the present period of mankind. 

The son of Baha'u'llah, head of the movement to-day, ‘Abdu’l-Baha or ‘Abbas 
Efendi, with his headquarters at Haifa and full liberty granted by the Young 
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Turks, has carried its development still further, though he makes for himself 
only a papal claim. He regards himself in theory as only maintaining the 
revelation of his father Baha, just as the Bab only prepared the way for him—in 
practice it appears that the less educated Baha'is treat the three as a sort of 
trinity of divine manifestation. All the propaganda which has been mentioned 
at the beginning of this article is in close touch through correspondence and 
pilgrimage with Haifa, and ‘Abbas Efendi has now in person visited the West. 
The opponents of his father, the Ezelis, are practically extinct, but a new 
opposition has arisen in the sect owing to the fact that in spite of the explicit 
will of Baha that ‘Abbas Efendi should succeed him, the more reactionary 
party supported his brother Mirza Muhammad ‘Ali, thus carrying out 
the principle which we have seen all through the history of the sect, that 
spiritual leadership in the Babi sense is not the inalienable right of a certain 
person but transferable, like a mantle. Looking at the present position 
one may say that it is, with its eastward and westward face, perhaps the 
most living modern foundation in the religious world and calls for further 
study from all who in missionary work must face competing claims; but 
whether it has in itself life of the highest kind, the future alone can show. 
Certain obvious infirmities may be noted but its strengths are such as can 
hardly be ignored. 

Of all the facts about this movement Dr. Roemer has given a very full 
and interesting account. He has especially been able to collect and examine 
the writings of all its leaders and to extract from them the main distinctive 
doctrines of which it has not been possible to give more than a brief 
summary above. Except at one or two points he never betrays any personal 
prejudice—a feature which in books on this subject is very rare. His mind 
is fully equipped for dealing with the subject on its historical side and he has 
adhered closely to the exposition of the actual course of events and description 
of ideas. It is to be hoped that an English translation will not be long in 
appearing. At present the only good account of Baha'iism in English is 
E. G. Browne’s article “Bab, Babis” in Hastings’ Encyclopedia of Religion 
and Ethics, which should be supplemented by reference to the Report of 
Commission IV. of the Edinburgh Conference. 








NOTES ON RECENT PERIODICALS 


Conference of Religions in Japan 


Tue Conference of representatives of Shintoism, Buddhism and Christianity 
in Japan, to which reference was made in the last number of the Review, 
took place in Tokyo on 25th February, and a full account of it is given in the 
Japan Evangelist for April. The invitations were issued by order of the 
Minister of Home Affairs, and it was attended not only by the Minister and 
Vice-Minister of Home Affairs, but by the Ministers and Vice-Ministers of 
Justice, Communications and the Navy, the First Adjutant of the Army 
representing the Minister of War, and the Vice-Minister of Education. The 
Prime Minister was prevented from being present by the state of his health. 
With the exception of the Higashi Hongwanji, all the Buddhist and Shinto 
sects accepted the invitation. There were present at the Conference thirteen 
Shintoists, fifty-one Buddhists, and seven Christians. The Christians were :— 
Dr. Ibuka (Church of Christ in Japan), Bishop Honda (Methodist), Mr. Miya- 
gawa (Congregational), Dr. Chiba (Baptist), Dr. Motoda (Episcopal), Mr. Honjo 
(Roman Catholic), Mr. Ishikawa (Greek Church). 

The Minister of Home Affairs took the Chair and gave a brief introductory 
address. He explained that in summoning the Conference the Government 
had no ulterior intentions, and that his desire was merely to express his 
hearty appreciation of what the representatives of the various religions had 
already done, and to say that in future he would count upon their endeavours 
to bring about sound progress in things spiritual and in the improvement of 
social conditions. The Conference appointed a Committee on Resolutions 
consisting of one Buddhist, one Shintoist, and one Christian. Each of the 
groups had previously met and prepared draft resolutions. That prepared by 
the Christians was as follows :—“ It is our understanding that the purpose of 
the Government in convening a Conference of representatives of the three 
religions, is co-operation—each within its own proper sphere—of government, 
religion and education, for the upholding of morality and the betterment of 
social conditions ; that this purpose is in accord with the great principle of 
religious liberty and has due regard to the respect that belongs to religion ; 
and that so the dignity of the Throne shall be upheld and the progress of the 
nation advanced. Thus understood, the purpose of the Government is at one 
with our own position ; and with this understanding—the adherents of each 
religion holding fast to their own convictions—we will strive to accomplish 
the great task of elevating the nation. We shall also expect the Government 
on its part to endeavour to accomplish this purpose.” The Buddhist resolu- 
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tions were in the following terms:—‘“(1) We shall all endeavour, the 
adherents of each religion practising their own doctrines and ‘ guarding and 
maintaining the prosperity of the Imperial Throne,’ to elevate the morality 
of the nation. (2) Those in authority, on their part, should remove exist- 
ing obstacles and hindrances; promote government, religion and educa- 
tion; and bring about harmony among them.” It is not necessary to quote 
the Shinto resolutions, as the Shinto member of the joint Committee 
expressed himself willing to aecept the resolution prepared by the Christians 
as a substitute for his own. He desired, however, that instead of the words 
“the dignity of the Throne shall be upheld” those of the Buddhist resolution 
“ guarding and maintaining the prosperity of the Imperial Throne” should be 
substituted. This was agreed to. The representative of the Buddhists asked 
that the clause “in accord with the great principle of religious liberty” should 
be omitted. It was pointed out that the principle is a highly important one, 
and that it appears in the National Constitution. This was admitted, but the 
Buddhist representative stated that it would lead to misunderstanding and be 
interpreted as an assertion of the right of private judgment within the pale 
of Buddhism. The clause was therefore omitted. The words in the Buddhist 
resolution “ remove existing obstacles and hindrances’’ were also omitted as 
likely to be controversial. It was then agreed that the resolution of the 
Buddhists, prefaced by that of the Christians, should be submitted to the 
Conference, although this involved a certain amount of repetition. The 
report of the Committee on Resolutions was adopted unanimously by the 
Conference without discussion. 





The monthly summaries of the Japanese press in the issues of the Japan 
Weekly Mail of March 2nd and April 6th deal with the views regarding the 
Conference expressed in the Japanese press. The holding of the Conference 
has naturally been strongly denounced by those who regard all religion as 
mere superstition, and look on any doctrine that inculcates obedience to a 
supernatural authority as a menace to the authority of the State. It has also 
been condemned by many of |the leading Buddhists and especially by the 
Neo-Buddhists. It was to be expected that the putting of Christianity on a 
level with the old religions should appear to Shintoists and Buddhists as a 
lessening of their own prestige. The Roman Catholic organ, the Koe, has 
criticised severely the government action. It declares that the new policy of 
the Government is likely to be received with ridicule in view of the scorn and 
contempt for religion which has characterised its attitude for several decades. 
It urges that the proper course for the Government would be to follow the 
example of America by keeping aloof from all religions and at the same time 
giving all creeds equal protection. The fear is expressed that Christianity 
may be employed as a government tool for political ends, whereas the Christian 
religion cannot be modified to suit anybody, and neither its doctrine nor its 
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principles can be altered at the command or the suggestion of politicians. 
The Protestant organs appear for the most part to welcome the action of 
the Government. 


In an article in The East and the West for April, entitled “ Christianity and 
the Japanese Government,” the Rev. H. B. Walton, a missionary of the 
S.P.G. in Yokohama, points out that the action of the Government seems at 
first sight to give cause for real thankfulness. It marks an immense advance 
from the days when Herbert Spencer and his school were considered to have 
said the last word that could be said on philosophy and religion, and it is a 
public recognition of the tenets that “man shall not live by bread alone” and 
that “righteousness exalteth a nation.”” ‘The missionary must also rejoice in 
the fact that the burden is lifted from the shoulders of Christians and that 
they should be recognized not merely as having equal legal rights with others, 
but as being equally loyal subjects and workers for their country’s good. At 
the same time Mr. Walton feels that there is much in the new development 
that raises anxious thoughts. While to western minds State recognition does 
not imply the necessity of State control, “in Japan even the mildest form 
of official recognition is unthinkable apart from some degree of accompanying 
official suggestion amounting to control.” In spite of the Vice-Minister’s dis- 
claimer of any intention of an attempt to amalgamate Christianity with 
Buddhism and Shintoism, “it is by no means impossible that the official 
recognition of Christianity would mean the emergence of a type of official 
Christianity recommended as suitable to national needs.” This danger is 
apparent to all who are familiar with the idea—amounting almost to an 
obsession—that is very prevalent among non-Christians, and even among 
eclectic Japanese Christians, that if Japan is to accept Christianity it will 
have to be a Christianity so re-modelled as to commend itself to Japan. Mr. 
Walton holds that while a sympathetic study of Buddhism teaches that un- 
knowingly Japan has been seeking Christ and has all unconsciously trodden 
many steps on the road that leads to a full acceptance of the faith, and while 
the Japanese have many natural gifts of character which they will bring as 
an offering to the kingdom of God, this is very far from meaning that the 
Japanese “can presume either to alter the terms of the Covenant or to re- 
model the structure of the Kingdom.” He fears that it is just this rash and 
dangerous experiment which may be tried if Christianity once becomes 
official. 





In a brief paper in the Young Men of India for May, Mr. Galen Fisher 
expresses the opinion that the greatest gainer from the Conference is un- 
questionably Christianity, both because it has hitherto been under the 
greatest suspicion and disability, and because it has the most vitality to take 
advantage of the new opportunities. He states that shortly after the 
Conference the Executive of the Japanese Church Federation adopted three 
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resolutions expressing (1) the determination to treat the representatives of 
the other two religions with courteous consideration, but at the same time to 
stand firmly on the substantial and distinctive truths of Christianity ; (2) the 
belief that government, education and religion must go hand-in-hand, while 
the Christian Church must try to show more clearly the respective functions 
of the three, and the fundamental authority and power of religion; and (3) 
the conviction that the spiritual needs of the nation are a summons to more 
aggressive efforts for Christian evangelization. 


Some Japanese Religious Experiences 


Among the questions sent out by Commission IV of the Edinburgh Con- 
ference there was one addressed to converts to Christianity. It ran as 
follows: ‘What was it in Christianity which made special appeal to you? 
Did the western form in which Christianity was presented perplex you? 
What are the distinctively western elements, as you see them, in the mis- 
sionary message as now presented? Was it the sense of sin which enabled 
you to go behind the western forms? If not, what was it?” This led Dr. 
Pieters of Japan to make inquiries, and in the Japan Evangelist for April he 
reports answers received from a number of Japanese men. None of his 
correspondents found western forms perplexing. One, a member of the 
nobility, says: ‘Since our faith is founded upon the Bible there ought not 
to be any talk of Christianity having ‘western’ or ‘eastern’ forms,” 
Another, a university graduate aged twenty-six, says: “I did not expect it 
[Christianity] to have a Japanese form. Our ships, trains, schools, offices, 
system of government, system of medicine, all have western forms.” <A 
Japanese pastor attributes his freedom from perplexity to the fact that he has 
“never been instructed by a missionary, or been connected with a church 
under the direct care of one.” It is not therefore surprising that the part of 
the question referring to western elements and western forms was imperfectly 
understood. The special appeal of Christianity was found to lie in the reason- 
ableness and truth of the doctrine of One God, the love of God, and the earnest- 
ness of Christian believers; the doctrine of the brotherhood of man and the 
Fatherhood of God ; the Atonement ; the spirit of love in Christianity (this is 
given twice); the unity of God. The reasons given by the men for their 
approach to Christianity are as follows: (1) “ My deep sense of the mercy of 
God and the kindness of Christ in the face of my sin.” (2) “It was moral 
unrest and dissatisfaction that drove me to Christianity. I was a sinner and 
needed peace with God.” (3) “I sought some one to whom to render thanks, 
and I found—God. . . . It was about ten months after I became an inquirer 
that I advanced to the knowledge that I was a sinner.” (4) “The sense of 
sin had its influence on me.” (5) “ As a reason for my becoming a Christian 
I have no hesitation in assigning a sense of sin.” (6) “The sense of sin led 
me to Christ, but it was the mutual love and sympathy of Christians that led 
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me into the Church.” (7) “I was led by the harmony which I found to exist 
between the Christian teaching and the demands and teachings of my own 
conscience.” 


The Future of Christian Education in China 


The Chinese Recorder for April publishes several papers prepared for the 
Triennial Meeting of the Educational Association of China. Two of these 
deal with the question of the recognition of mission schools and colleges by 
Government. One of the papers is written by Bishop Price of Fukien and the 
other by Dr. Paul D. Bergen of the American Presbyterian Mission in 
Shantung. The term “recognition” may be used in a variety of senses, but 
what is principally meant is that the certificates, diplomas, and degrees granted 
by mission schools should be recognized by the Government, and that the 
pupils of these schools should be admitted into government institutions and 
offices. The writers of both papers are of the opinion that government recog- 
nition of missionary institutions would bring with it many advantages. In the 
first place, it would no doubt greatly increase the efficiency of missionary 
institutions by introducing higher standards and better co-ordination, and 
by bringing fresh intellectual stimulus. Dr. Bergen thinks that in the 
past there has been a temptation to teach arithmetic as a means of securing 
a hearing for the Gospel, with the result that the arithmetic has suffered 
and the religious aim has not been fully attained, because the Chinese have 
been quick to suspect an institution which professes to do one thing but is 
really doing another. Secondly, government recognition would lead to in- 
creased public confidence in missionary institutions. The schools will appear 
less foreign when they are part of a national system. Thirdly, government 
recognition is likely to lead to closer intercourse between missionaries 
and Chinese educators with mutual advantage. Nevertheless, in spite of the 
advantages which are likely to come from government recognition, there 
are questions involved which must cause a good deal of concern to Christian 
educators. It is possible that, judged from their standpoint, the government 
curriculum may prove to be overcrowded or defective, although this is not 
anticipated. Much more serious is the question whether the Government 
will leave missionary institutions free to make their own regulations as to 
religious worship and instruction. Dr. Bergen is hopeful with regard to 
the future. He holds that the new Government represents liberal ideas, 
and is made up largely of comparatively young men who have been educated 
abroad and have learned to understand something of the spirit of western 
civilization and of Christianity. He thinks that they are likely to grant 
full liberty to Christian institutions and will not make any strong effort to 
bar out Christian teaching. The utmost that is likely to be demanded is 
that attendance on religious services and direct religious instruction should 
be made optional. Bishop Price thinks that an arrangement which would 
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make attendance at religious worship or Bible-classes optional is not to be 
condemned unreservedly, but he adds that the value of government recogni- 
tion would have to become much more apparent than it is at present, before 
he could heartily advocate the surrender of the right of missionary institutions 
to make their own regulations as to worship and Christian instruction in 
schools which are maintained chiefly for the education of Christian students. 


The Attitude of the Missionary to Non-Christian Religions 


In the Student Movement for Mareh, the Rev. A. W. Davies of St. John’s 
College, Agra, writes an article under the title “The New Thought and the 
Missionary Message,” in which he calls attention to certain dangers which 
seem to beset the modern tendency to emphasize the importance of sympathy 
with the religions of India and of reverence for its great history and literature. 
He is far from deprecating the attitude in itself, but fears lest it may result 
in vagueness in regard to the Christian message and a loss of true evangelistic 
zeal. The first danger to which Mr. Davies refers is the tendency to over- 
look the fundamental differences between Christianity and the Indian 
religions, and to ignore the necessity of a fearless and outspoken hostility 
to what is wrong in their doctrine and practice. The second is the belittling 
of the importance of individual conversion. The third is that of exaggerating 
the antithesis between conduct and creed, between religion and theology. It 
would be a mistake to impose on India that which is purely western, but it 
is none the less necessary to define clearly the distinctive truths of Christianity 
in opposition to the falsities of Hinduism and Mohammedanism. In attempt- 
ing this, advantage must be taken of the experience and theological thinking 
of the Church in the West, and Mr. Davies holds that the need at the present 
day is not for less western theology, but for more. He appeals to the scholars 
of western universities to help the Indian Church in the task of thinking out 
its theology in relation to the great controversial questions involved in the 
contact of Christianity with Hinduism and Mohammedanism. 





The fears to which Mr. Davies has given utterance find expression also 
in an article entitled “ Lectures to Educated Indians” in the Harvest Field for 
April. The article is by Mr. F, W. Steinthal, who has for many years worked 
among Indian students in Calcutta, and has recently been appointed principal 
of the Danish Mission Theological School in Santalia. Mr. Steinthal also 
takes the view that some of the younger missionaries come out “not to 
proselytise, but to Christianize,” not to win souls for Christ but to spread the 
ideas of the kingdom of God in India. He recognizes the great value to 
missionary work of the modern social movement, but he asks whether there 
is in India at present a Christian life so firmly established, so deeply rooted 
that it can carry the superstructure of a Christian society. Mr. Steinthal 
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refers to the pains taken by recent lecturers in India to avoid everything 
that might cause offence to Hindu audiences. He is wholly in favour of the 
sympathetic study of Hinduism with a view to finding lines of direct or indirect 
approach, and recognizes that in presenting the Gospel it is necessary to learn 
to lay aside the western dogmatic dress, and to present Jesus and His 
message in their spiritual simplicity and Oriental attractiveness. But when 
all this has been done it is a doubtful satisfaction to find that a lecture has 
been received with unmixed applause. There is such a thing as the offence 
of the cross with its call to repentance and faith. It is true that much 
opposition that has passed under the name of offence of the cross has been 
due to lack of tact, sympathy and understanding ; “but there is an offence 
of the messenger and an offence of the message—the first is our fault, the 
second our glory.” The real problem is not how to gain a sympathetic 
approach or how to remove unneeded offence, though both of these are 
important enough in their proper place; but rather “how to present the full 
Gospel in all its simplicity and depth, freed from its western garb so as to 
recommend it not so much to the reason and national feeling, but rather to 
the conscience and heart of our Indian brethren.” This will have to be done 
in Indian language, even though there is the risk that such language may bring 
in some old Hindu ideas. The Ramianuja school is more akin to Christian 
thought than Plato or Aristotle, and is as suitable a vehicle for conveying 
Christian ideas. But it cannot be forgotten that “ideas’’ save no man and 
no people, and that the Gospel has not ceased to be foolishness to the wise 
and a stumbling-block to the self-righteous. 


Religious Teaching in the Primary School 


In an article in the Harvest Field for March on “ Religious Teaching in the 
Primary School” Miss A. F. Paget arrests attention by beginning with the 
statement that “from what we have seen of junior scripture classes we are 
convinced that much of our scripture teaching in the primary school is just so 
much waste of breath.” Teachers speak of things of which the children have 
had no experience, in words that have no meaning for them or that convey an 
utterly wrong impression. It seems quite simple to begin with an elementary 
catechism such as, “ Who made you ?’’—“ God made me.” But what does the 
word “God” suggest to a Hinduchild? Has he any ideas connected with it? 
He has, and they are very definite and concrete. “God” is the idol in the 
cook-room at home, seen every day and often handled. Tell him that you do 
not mean by God the idol in the home, you mean the great God and Lord of 
all. He thinks at once of the idol in the biggest temple he has ever visited 
and recalls with a thrill of mingled awe and delight the mysterious gloom, the 
twinkling lamps, the staring eyes of the image, the odours and sounds, the 
worshipping of multitudes at the ringing of a bell. Discovering the mistake, 
the teacher explains that she does not mean an idol at all, that God is a Spirit— 
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invisible, eternal. But the attempt to empty a word of its wrong content has 
resulted in giving it no content at all. We cannot explain God to a child. 
God reveals Himself in nature, in human personality, in social life, in Jesus 
Christ. The child’s eyes must be opened to see something of the wonder and 
beauty of the world around him. Experience and life itself must be his chief 
teachers. A tone of voice is more intelligible to him than a precise state- 
ment; his soul is more responsive to an atmosphere than to an exhortation. 
The cheerful, faithful execution of daily duty, the acknowledgment of a higher 
law on the part of the teacher by the words, “I ought,” “I ought not,” do 
more to impress the reality of moral obligations on the consciousness of a child 
than the recital of the decalogue. Miss Paget goes on to discuss how the child 
is to be taught to observe nature; the way in which Bible stories are to be 
told; the avoidance of moral platitudes; what are the best Bible stories to 
choose ; how with older children the story gives place largely to the problem to 
be solved ; and the place of the catechism. 


Social Changes in the East 


Dr. E. W. Capen writes an article in The East and the West for April on 
Social Changes in the East and the Work of Missions.” He starts from the 
fact that “ those lands in which the largest number of missionaries are at work 
are filled with movement, customs and ideals are changing with startling 
rapidity, institutions against which the pioneer missionary thundered in vain 
are slowly giving way, old beliefs have passed or are passing, and the missionary 
finds his work at once more interesting and more complicated.” The question 
how the missionary is to relate his work to these social movements is one of 
the most important at the present day. Dr. Capen recognizes that the work 
of the missionary is pre-eminently spiritual, and that its primary purpose is the 
planting of the Church. But even in the early stages the ultimate aim of 
Christianizing the whole life of the world must not be lost sight of, and while 
still in its infancy and youth “the Church should be taught its privileges and 
duties towards the life around it.” Dr. Capen calls attention to five directions 
in which radical changes are taking place. These are the new education, 
which tends to break down old religious beliefs and ethical sanctions, in the 
control of which missionary influence is necessarily diminishing, and to which 
the finer minds of the nation look as the chief means of enabling their country 
to play its part among the nations of the world; the new industry, bringing 
with it a tendency to materialism and the industrial and social problems of the 
West, while at the same time it makes possible a fuller and richer life for the 
people; reform movements in the direction of higher social ideals, which 
nevertheless are, for the most part, without a religious basis, and therefore apt 
to be lacking in depth, strength and permanence; new political aspirations 
begetting a strong national consciousness and a spirit of revolt against foreign 
influence and control; and an increasing knowledge of the West, including its 
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darker side and the apparent failure of Christianity to dominate the whole of 
life. Dr. Capen holds that missionary work must be related as vitally as 
possible to these social changes, and that it is the duty of missionaries, so far 
as circumstances permit, to endeavour to understand the significance of these 
new movements, to show a sympathetic interest in all that is helpful in them, 
to establish friendly relations with their leaders, and to set a good example in 
all matters of social progress. He believes that Christian educational institu- 
tions ought to set themselves to the task of training leaders for these social 
movements, and that with this end in view there is room for the further 
development of the curricula of Christian colleges in the social sciences. 


The Need for Social Service in india 


Dr. Arthur Neve, writing under this title in The East and the West for 
April, urges that in every mission centre Indian congregations should from 
the first be trained to undertake active Christian social service. Hitherto 
this note has been characteristic rather of European Christians, whether 
official or missionary. Hindus are now awakening to the social needs of their 
people, thereby, in some cases which are cited, incurring the suspicion of 
being Christians in disguise. Every Christian congregation should be a league 
of mercy; every mission-school should have its practical social service side ; 
Christian women, belonging to a community which is better educated and has 
more freedom, should be enlisted in voluntary service, such as finding out 
and assisting blind and widowed girls. Any scheme set on foot to check 
tuberculosis, which is spreading in Indian cities, would need such allies to 
teach elementary lessons of ventilation, disinfection, and sanitation. Dr, 
Neve holds that such practical demonstration of Christianity would be more 
effective in evangelizing the town population than bazaar preaching. 


The Study of Social Conditions in Western India 


An extremely interesting investigation into the conditions of life of the 
untouchable classes of Poona has been carried out by Dr. Harold H. Mann, 
principal of the government agricultural college in that city. He gives 
some of the results of his investigations in two articles in the Hindustan 
Review for March and April 1912. The five castes recognized as untouch- 
able in the Deccan are Chambhars or leather-workers; Dhors or tanners; 
Mahars; Mangs; and Bhangis or scavengers. The caste of Mahars is by 
far the largest. Its members have definite duties in the villages, For these 
duties, which they perform without special remuneration, they have land in 
the village area. In addition to their village duties and the cultivation of 
their land, many of them take up ordinary labouring work or various trades. 
The Mangs have no stated duties, but are found in every village. Their chief 
occupations are those of rope-making and music. Dr. Mann’s investigations 
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relate to Poona city, which, excluding the Cantonment and suburban area, 
has a population of 111,381. Dr. Mann reckons that out of this population 
about 7000 or 8000 belong to the untouchable classes to which reference has 
been made. With the help of assistants drawn from these classes, he made an 
investigation from house to house and obtained more or less complete data for 
1400 households, or probably at least 80 or 90 per cent. of the total. He gives 
the results of his investigations relating to each of the castes separately, but it 
is not possible here to do more than indicate his general conclusions, 

The first point which arrests attention is the smallness of the average family. 
The average number in each family is under four, Dr. Mann thinks that the 
explanation of this fact is to be found in the poor character of the housing and 
sanitary arrangements, and in the large infant mortality, though of this last 
he had no direct evidence. The average family income varied from Rs.12.6 
among the Mangs to Rs.18.2 among the Bhangis. He gives us an exceed- 
ingly interesting budget of a particular family consisting of seven persons,— 
an old man and woman, a young man and woman, and three children, aged 
ten, seven, and four years respectively. ‘The old man was unfit for work. The 
younger man was the principal wage-earner and a mason. When working he 
obtained ten annas per day, but his work was irregular, amounting on the 
average to thirteen or fourteen days per month. The two women worked as 
coolies, receiving on the average about two annas a day. The children, of 
course, did no work,—nor did they go to school. The total income of this 
family was estimated at Rs.17.13 per month or about Rs.214 per year. The 
expenses were given to him as follows. (The house belonged to the family 
and there was no rent.) 








MONTHLY BUDGET. ANNUAL BUDGET. 

(Food and Fuel.) Per month. Per annum. 
Food— Rs. as. Rs. as. 

Grain (bajri and rice). . . > 2 Food (as in monthly budget in 
Pulse ‘ 3 ‘ °o 9 preceding column) . : « Seg %% 
Fish and flesh Oo 12 Fuel (do.). : P zl .. “Re 
Vegetables ° o 33 Tobacco . ‘ 7 . 2 oO 

Spices, chillies, etc. . o 10} Clothes— 

Salt . : , Oo 23 2men . ‘ : ; - 13 6 
Oil for cooking . o 3 2 women ‘ ‘ ‘ > Tas 
Tea . - o 68 3 children. ‘ s ‘ 5 14 
Sugar ° : o 10 Holidays . ‘ ° , 5 - See 
Spirits and toddy z 12 Religious rites . , ‘ . 3.0 
———— Interest . : . ° . . 2 
10 «(64 Miscellaneous . ‘ ‘ > a @ 
Fuel— Total . - 20 2 
Kerosine oil . ° ‘ 2 — 


Fuel (wood) 
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This total of Rs.220 shows a net balance against the family of about Rs.6, 
which is saved, if necessary, chiefly on the clothes bill. We may give Dr. 
Mann’s comments on these facts in his own words :— 

“ To anyone accustomed to a consideration of humble Indian life, there is 
not much to comment on in this statement of account. The simplicity of the 
food, in which the price of grain is a dominant factor to an extent almost 
inconceivable elsewhere : the gradual introduction of tea as a luxury for very 
special occasions: the large amount of expenditure on sugar, which is, never- 
theless, I believe, one of the most economical parts of the expenditure: the 
absence of butter or ghi from the diet and its replacement purely by a vegetable 
oil,—these are all factors which may be regarded as almost universal. The 
large expenditure on alcoholic liquor is particularly noticeable, but known to 
exist among these castes, where the religious influence does not prohibit, 
though it discourages indulgence. The present is a very respectable family, 
and, among such, only the men drink. A woman drinking, at least in public, 
is considered a disgrace. The indulgence in this liquor is the weakest 
economic factor in the budget, and makes what would otherwise be a fairly 
satisfactory economic position into one which is certainly not satisfactory. 
The remaining items call for little comment. The people considered the 
legitimate point for saving, where this is necessary, was in the provision for 

clothes. The amount put down is what is considered as requisite for proper 
clothing. The interest is at the rate of 26 per cent. on Rs.50, being an old 
debt contracted in former years,—possibly (though I do not knew this) 
on the occasion of the younger man’s marriage. The general economic 
position of this family is not satisfactory, but this is caused almost entirely 
by debt and by drink, Otherwise the position would be far different, and 
saving would be not only possible but easy. This may be considered as a 
fairly typical case among almost any of the classes with whom this paper deals, 
but is more characteristic of the Mahars than of any others. It illustrates 


very fairly the condition in which the vast proportion of the respectable 
members live.” 


The Training of Roman Catholic Missionaries 


The Commission of the Edinburgh Conference on the Preparation of 
Missionaries was not successful in securing information with regard to the 
training of Roman Catholic missionaries. In view of the general ignorance 
regarding this matter, an article by Father Joh. Pietsch, O.M.I., Superior in 
Hiinfeld, in the second issue of the Zeitschrift fiir Missionswissenschaft for 1912, 
is specially welcome. The training of missionary priests, who must not be 
confounded with missionary lay brothers, is practically the same as that of 
priests who are destined for work at home. The majority of the orders and 
congregations which send missionaries to the heathen do not have seminaries 
designed exclusively for missionaries. These are trained side by side with 
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other priests, and the decision whether a man will go abroad is not reached 
as a rule till the completion of the course. 

In the German missionary training institutions—to which those in other 
countries in the main correspond, though the standard elsewhere is probably 
not always so high as in Germany—there is first a course of six or seven years 
in the humanities. Sometimes this is taken in a State gymnasium, but as a 
rule the training is given in the seminary, the curriculum following the general 
lines of that in a gymnasium. The advantages of the latter plan are that the 
training can be given in a religious and morally helpful atmosphere ; that the 
curriculum can be better adapted to the requirements of the future calling of 
the students, greater emphasis being laid on the classics, which form the basis of 
higher culture, than on what Father Pietsch regards as “ the frequently useless 
ballast” of the modern side ; and that the institution is freed from the,endless 
regulations and experimentation from which the curriculum of the gymnasia has 
suffered in recent years. These advantages may be regarded as sufficient com- 
pensation for the inferiority of missionary institutions to those of the State in 
financial resources and not infrequently in the educational efficiency of the staff. 

In most instances the novitiate is entered upon immediately on the 
conclusion of the course in arts. The novitiate year is devoted almost 
exclusively to religious culture and discipline. Academic study is not wholly 
omitted, but comparatively little time is given to it. At the end of the 
novitiate year, the student resumes his studies with new zest, and enters upon 
the higher course. The basis of this is philosophy, the value of which for 
general culture is beyond all question. For a missionary it possesses special 
importance, since it enables him to prove by reason the great truths of natural 
religion and morality, the existence of God, the immortality of the soul, 
freedom and responsibility, and to make these intelligible to those who do not 
believe in the Christian revelation. Scholastic philosophy, moreover, has a 
high practical value as a training of the mind in habits of thought and logical 
processes. The philosophical course lasts as a rule for two years. When it 
is completed, the study of theology proper is begun, and to this, by the law 
of the Church, four entire years must be devoted. The central subject is 
dogmatics, and other branches are those of moral theology, pastoral theology, 
the study of the Scriptures including introduction and exegesis, church history, 
canon law, homiletics and catechetics. All these are taught with special 
reference to the conditions of the mission field. 

For the chief theological subjects, the language of instruction is Latin. In 
addition to other reasons for the use of Latin, a thorough knowledge of this 
language is of special advantage to the missionary, who in his future work will 
be brought into contact with missionaries belonging to other nationalities than 
his own. The study of the languages of the mission field is seldom begun at 
home. The number of these languages is so large that it would be impossible 
to teach all of them in any seminary, and a decision with regard to the 
particular field to which a missionary will be sent is not, as a rule, reached 
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until the completion of his studies. As a training in the acquisition of foreign 
languages, as well as for their practical value, English and to a large extent 
also French are taught. A knowledge of the characteristics and customs of 
the people to whom he goes is of the first importance to a missionary, and a 
number of missionary institutions provide for a course on this subject. The 
comparative study of religion is equally important, and where it does not form 
the subject of a special course, attention is paid to it in the course on apolo- 
getics. An elementary training in medicine is also regarded as necessary. 
Other subjects which are likely to be useful to the missionary, such as the 
fine arts, architecture, painting, photography, botany, mineralogy, etc., are left 
to individual initiative. 

The entire course of training, including the novitiate year, lasts for 
thirteen or fourteen years, and is never less than twelve years. The aim of 
missionary institutions is to turn out priests as thoroughly well equipped as 
those who are trained for work at home. In some instances this aim has 
already been realized, and its general accomplishment is merely a matter of 
time. Father Pietsch contrasts this preparation with that of Protestant 
missionaries in Germany. In none of the German Protestant missionary 
institutions is the course longer than six years, while in some it is less. 
Father Pietsch recognizes the difficulties which stand in the way of lengthen- 
ing the course of training, and acknowledges that many of the missionaries 
trained in these institutions have achieved the highest distinction in scholar- 
ship. But he is inclined to think that the comparative shortness of the course 
is apt to result in many instances in an incomplete and superficial education 
with corresponding loss in missionary efficiency. 

The chief defect which Father Pietsch finds in the present provision 
for the training of Roman Catholic missionaries is the insufficient attention 
given to the special preparation of the missionary for his distinctive task. 
This special preparation must include a thorough course in the science of 
missions and some knowledge of the ethnographical, linguistic, and other 
conditions of the mission field. The problem is how this special training can 
be given. The ideal plan would be for all missionaries, or at least the majority 
of them, to devote an additional year to special preparation at a university. 
A temporary expedient, which, however, is far from being adequate for 
the purpose in view, is the establishment of vacation schools for mission- 
ary candidates. The most practicable method of dealing with the problem 
seems on the whole to be that an attempt should be made to give to the 
teaching staff of missionary institutions a training which will enable them to 
teach the subjects that are specially required by missionary students. A step 
in this direction has been taken at the University of Miinster, where the 
science of missions has been given a recognized place in the curriculum. The 
inclusion of these additional subjects in the programme of missionary institu- 
tions would add to the length of the course, but this difficulty might be 
overcome by a reduction of the amount of time devoted to other subjects. 
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Tue Lire anp LasBours oF BisHop Hare; 
— to the Sioux. M. A. De Wolfe Howe. 
Illus. 417 New York: Sturgis & 
Walton. $2.50. 1912. (4) 

For thirty-six years of his episcopal life 
Bishop Hare worked among the Indians in 
South Dakota. The record of his self-denying 
and successful labours is stimulating reading. 
For two years the Bishop was sent to take 
temporary charge of dioceses in Japan and 
China. 

FATHER Lacomsg, the Black Robe Voyageur. 
Katherine Hughes. Illus, 467 pp. New 
York; Moffat, Yard. $2.50 net. r91r. (5) 

The Mapeghy of a Roman Catholic mis- 
sionary who for sixty } ewe laboured among 
the Indians of Western Canada. 

Davip Livinastong. C. Silvester Horne. 
Illus. 248 pp. London; Macmillan. 1s. 
Igt2. (6) 
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ohn MacConnachie. 156 pp. New York: 
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with Frangois Coillard in Central Africa. 
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Illus. 169 pp. Londons: Seeley, Service. 
1s,6d. 1912. (9) | 

A selection of lives of women missionaries 
reprinted from a larger book, “ Heroines of 
Missionary Adventure.” 
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Simpkins, Marshall. 6d. 1912. (10) 
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David S. Spencer. JE. 1912. (Mar.) 
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in Zuid-Oost-Afrika. M.A.Adriani. 35 pp. 
— J. M. Bredée. f.o.15. 1912. 
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In Memortam: Pror. Dr. Gustav Warnecr. 
Prof. Dr. F. E. Daubanton, Stemmen voor 
Waarheid ew Vrede. 1911. 217-42. (13) 
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AND Some Devuctrions. Kenneth Maclennan. 
IRM. 1912. (July) 488-97. (14) 
Broaventnc THE Home Base. Cornelius H. 
Patton,D.D. IRM. 1912. (July) 474-87. 


Le Cercte D’Etupe MiIssIonatre. Prof, 
Charles Mercier. 16 pp. Lausanne: Im- 
primerie co-opérative la Concorde.  f.0.30. 
1912. (16) 

Proresranrscuz Zenvinc in Invir. Egn 

OORD NAAR A ANLEIDING VAN DE BgGRoo- 
TINGSDEBATTEN. Gunning. Onze 
Eeuw. 1912. 357-74. (17) 

THE CATHOLIC MISSIONS AMONG THE HEATHENS 
IN THE SCHOOLROOM. A Manual for Cate- 
chists and Teachers. Rev. Frederick 
Schwager, S.V.D. 183 pp. Steyl. 2s. 
1912. (18) 


See also 139 (Regeering en Zending). 


IV. The Mission Fields 
America and the West Indies 
SouTH AMERICAN PROBLEMS. Robert E. Speer, 
D.D. 270pp. New York: Student Volun- 

teer Movement. 75 cents. 1912. (19) 


Our MIssIONS IN THE West INDIES. Rev. 
George M‘Neill. 93 pp. Edinburgh: United 
Free Church of Scotland. 3d. 1912. (20) 


See also 4 (Bishop Hare); 5 (Father Lacombe). 


Africa and Madagasoar 
General 


AFRICAN Missions ; Impressions of the South, 
East, and Centre of the Dark Continent. 
Rev. Benjamin G. O’Rorke. 213 pp. 
London: S.P.C.K. 33s. 6d. New York: 
E.S.Gorham. $1.40. 1912, (21) 

Although the author seldom urges his own 
convictions or draws upon his own experience, 
his first-hand knowledge of African missions 
adds weight to his simple summary of well- 
known facts. 


THe Opgninc-up oF Arrica. Sir H. H. 
|p sma) 255 pp. ‘Home University 

ibrary.”” London: Williams & Norgate. 
Is. net, I9QII. (22) 

The larger part of the volume is devoted to an 
account of the history of Africa from pre- 
historic times to the yey! explorations 
in the fifteenth century. he later chapters 
describe the colonizing efforts of European 
powers since that date, resulting finally in 
the partition of the continent. 


North and West Africa and the Sudan 


THE TatLEpD HEAD-HUNTERS OF NIGERIA. 
Major A. L. N. Tremearne, F.R.G.S. Illus. 
324 pp. London: Seeley, Service. 16s. 
net. I912. (23) 

An account of an official’s seven years’ 
experiences in the Northern Nigerian pagan 
belt, and a description of the manners, 
habits and customs a the native tribes. 


Istam 1n NorrHern Niceria. Rev. J. L 





(T5) 


Macintyre. MW. 1912. (Apr.) 144-51. (24) 
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Our FERNANDIAN Missions. Nathaniel Boo- 
cock. ‘Illus. 96 pp. London: Primitive 
Methodist Pub. Assoc. 6d. net. 1912. (25) 


See also 111 (Church in Togo-land). 


The Congo and Angola 


Dire SprACHVERHALTNISSE IM ‘‘ Moyen Conco”’. 
(Mit zwei Vé6lker- und Sprachenkarten). 
Bernhard Struck. ‘Koloniale Rundschau 
1912. (Apr.) 204-25. (26) 

TAGESANBRUCH AM Konco: Die Fiinfund- 
zwanzigjahrige Missionsarbeit des ‘‘ Schwed- 
ischen Missionsbundes”’ in Niederkongo. 
FE. Berlin. Illus. 83 pp. Berliner Miss. 
Buchh. 6o0pf. 1912. (27) 


THE ConGco For CurRist. Rev. J. B. Myers. 
New and enlarged edition. Illus. 196 pp- 
London; Partridge. 1s. 6d. 1Ig11. (28) 

The story of the Baptist Missionary Society’s 
work in the Congo. 


East and Central Africa 


Istam anp Cxrristianiry in Asyssinia. Karl 

Cederquist. MW. 1912. (Apr.) 152-6. (29) 

A discouraging account of the inability of 

the Abyssinian Church to act as a barrier to 
the spread of Islam. 


Tue New Eruiorra. Frederick A. Edwards, 
F.R.G.S. Asiatic Quarterly Review. 1912. 
(Apr.) 328-60. (30) 
~’ An account of the recent history and present 

political and economic conditions of Abyssinia. 


ON THE BACKWATERS OF THE NILE: Studies 
of some Child Races of Central Africa. Rev. 
A. L. Kitching. Illus. xxiv +295 pp. 
London; Fisher Unwin. 12s. 6d. net. 
Ig1t2. (31) 

Ten years’ work as a missionary of the Church 
Missionary Society among the outlying tribes 
of the Uganda Protectorate form the basis of 
chapters dealing with the African himself and 
his homestead, food supply, language, social 
life, dress, crafts and implements, pastimes, 
and his habits in sickness and in facing death. 
The book makes no pretence at a scientific 
study of anthropology, but is full of careful 
observation and brightened by a saving 
sense of humour. 

TWENTY YEARS OF PIONEER MISSIONS IN 
NYASALAND: A _ History of Moravian 
Missions in German East Africa. Bishop 
J. Taylor Hamilton. Illus. 192 pp. Beth- 
lehem, Pa: Society for Propagating the 
Gospel. 5s. 1912. (32) 


KUsTE unp Intanp. Ein Ueberblick iiber 
die Entwicklung und die Aufgaben der 
Berliner Mission in Deutsch-Ostafrika. Mis- 
sionsinspektor Lic. R. Axenfeld. 48 pp. 

Berliner Miss. Buchh. 30 pf. 1912. (33) 
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Diz Jtneste Vorsrodsse per EvaAnGeiscHen 
Mission IN UNSEREN  AFRIKANISCHEN 
Koronien. Paul Richter. AMZ. 1912. 
(I1I.) 97-107. (34) 

Der IstAM IN DEUTSCHOSTAFRIKA. M. Klam- 
roth. 72 pp. Berliner Miss. Buchh. 50 
pf. 1912. (35) 

EINST UND JETzT IN MiLow: Oder der alte 
Gott lebt noch. ———o Lic. 
R. Axenfeld. 32pp. Berliner Miss. Buchh. 
20 pf. 1912. (36) 

A PATHFINDER IN SOUTH CENTRAL AFRICA. 
Rev. William Chapman. 385 pp. London: 
Prim. Meth. Publ. Assoc. 3s.6d.net. I911. 
(37) 

An account of the Baila-Batonga Mission in 
the Ila country, 1895-1910. 

See also 101 (Education) ; to5 (Women’s Work 

in Nyasaland). 





South Africa 
LivrRE pD’OR DE LA MISSION DU LESSOUTO. 
F. Puaux, H. Dieterlen, F. Kohler, E. 
seen J. Bianquis. Préface de A. 
egner. xxviii+693 pp. Paris: Maison 
des Missions Evangéliques. Broché 15 F.; 
rel, 18 F. 1912. (38) 


Pronnigrs Parmi Les Ma-Rotsg. Adolphe 
et Emma Jalla. Illus. 359 pp. Geneva: 
Vernet-Warnery. Paris: Maison des Mis- 
sions Evangéliques. 3.50 F. 1911. (39) 


Tue Story or THE ZuLus. J. Y. Gibson. 
New and enlarged edition. Illus. 338 pp. 
London: Longmans. 7s. 6d. 1911. (40) 

A serviceable history written by a former 
magistrate in Zululand. 

Der EINFLUSS DES CHRISTENTUMS AUF GEMOTS- 
LEBEN UND SITTE DER EINGEBORENEN IN 
Stparrika. Chr, Endemann. 37 pp. Ber- 
liner Miss. Buchh. 40 pf. 1912. (41) 


See also 3 (Coillard) ; 8. 


Madagascar 


THe Mapacascar Mission: Ten Years’ 
Review, 1901-1910, with notices of the 
Preceding Decade. 187pp. Antananarivo: 
L.M.S. 1911. (42) 

A storehouse of information concerning the 
work of the London Missionary Society in 
Madagascar, edited by Rev. James Sibree. 
Reports of each district and of each depart- 
ment of work are given by the missionaries 
in charge. 

AMONG THE MALaGAsy: An Unconventional 
Record of Missionary Experience. di A. 
Houlder. Illus. 320 pp. London: Clarke 
& Co. 38.6d.net. I912. (43) 


The work of a missionary of the London 
Missionary Society in Madagascar from 1871-96. 
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Mohammedan Lande and Work 

among Mosiems 

PRAYER CycLres For Mostem Lanps: From 
the Secretaries of the Prayer Union in 
various countries. Great Britain: J. L 
Oliver, 16 Southfield Road, Tunbridge Wells 
ts. 8d. United States: D. T. Reid, 224 
Sixth Street, Pittsburg, Pa. 40 cents. 

1912. (44) 

The Cycles of Prayer for North Africa, 
Northern Central Affica, Southern Central 
Africa, Egypt and Arabia, are issued in a single 
bound volume. Each Cycle contains from 15 
to 25 pages of matter, and gives the names of 
all Christian missionaries to Moslems in the 
area which it covers, assigned to different days 
ofthe month. In addition to the subjects for 
prayer, there is a list of names and addresses 
of all societies working in the different areas, 
and there are several maps. The booklet con- 
tains much useful information with regard to 
Christian missionary effort among Moslems, 
which cannot easily be obtained elsewhere. 

CHRISTIAN AND MOHAMMEDAN. A Pilea for 
Bridging the Chasm. G. F. Herrick, D.D. 
Illus. 253 pp. New York: Revell. $1.25 
met. 1I912. (45) 

See Review, p. 526. 


Copts AND MOSLEMS UNDER BRITISH CONTROL. 
K. Mikhail. London: Smith, Elder. 3s. 6d. 
net. Ig1r. (46) 

A Coptic plea for better treatment from 
the Egyptian Government, which the writer 
accuses of unfair differentiation in favour 
of Moslems. 

Missions To Mostems. D. B. Macdonald, 
D.D. IRM. 1912. (July) 526-34. (47) 

Pan-Istamism. D. S. Margoliouth, D. Litt. 
Proceedings of Central Asian Society. 
24 pp. London: 22 Albemarle Street. 
2s.6d. 1912. (48) 


Morocco AFTER TWENTY-FIVE YEARS. A 
Description of the Country, its Laws and 
Customs, and the European Situation. 
Dr. R. Kerr. xv+364 pp. London: 
Murray & Evenden. tos. 6d. net. 1912. 
(49) 

L’Ewsercnement Invicztnzr au Maroc. Ed. 
Michaux Bellaire. Revue du Monde Musul- 
man. 1911. (Oct.) 422-52. (50) 

A valuable study of native education in 
Morocco, both Moslem and Jewish. 

Secrion pe Mavriranie. Cap. G. Gerhardt. 
Revue du Monde Musulman. 1911. (Oct.) 
453-94. (51) 

Detached notes on a little-known district 
in French West Africa, near the Senegal 
River, dealing with tribal divisions, tribesmen, 
taxes, land-tenure and water-rights, native 
assemblies, and freedmen and slaves. 


Istam in Arcuanistan. Dr. T. L. Pennell, 
F.R.C.S. MW. 1912. (Apr.) 133-43. (52) 





See also 23 (Nigeria); 29 (Abyssinia); 35 
(German E. Africa); 78 (Dutch E. Indies) ; 
86 (Islam Bibliography) ; 100 (Education in 
Egypt) ; 127-32 (Religion). 


British tadia, Burma, and Ceylon 

PEOPLES AND ProBLEMs oF INp1A. Sir T. W. 
Holderness, K.C.S.I. 256 pp. ‘‘ Home 
University Library.’’ London: Williams & 
Norgate. 1s.net. New York: Henry Holt & 
Co. socents. rI9rr. (53) 

Sir T. W. Holderness has contrived to 
compress a remarkable amount of matter into 
this small volume, which will be found an 
illuminating introduction to India and its 
problems. 

THINGS SEEN IN NORTHERN Inp1A. Dr. T. L. 
Pennell, F.R.C.S. Lllus. 253pp. London; 
Seeley, Service. 2s. net. 1912. (54) 

Dr. Pennell’s recent death draws attention to 
this small book in the ** Things Seen ”’ series, in 
which the graphic descriptions given for the 
benefit of travellers owe much to his intimate 
knowledge of native life. 

BENARES, THE SacrRED City: Sketches of 
Hindu Life and Religion. E. A. Havell, 
A.R.C.A. 2nd edition. Illus. 226 pp. 
London: Thacker. 6s.6d.net. Igtr. (55) 

The author desires to give an intelligible 
outline of Hindu ideas and religious practices, 
and especially to present the imaginative and 
artistic side of Indian religions, holding that 
missionary accounts make the mistake of 
representing all Hinduism as a mass of de- 
graded superstition. 

INDIA AND DalILy LIFE IN BENGAL. Rev. Z. 
F. Griffin. 3rd edition. 214 pp. Phila- 
delphia: Amer. Bap. Pub. Soc. $1.00. 
1912. (56) 

A brief popular account of the history, 
customs, and general conditions of India and 
of missionary work in that country by one 
who was a missionary for many years. 

Our REPROACH IN INnpIA. H. P. K. Skipton. 
85 pp. London: Mowbray. Is.net. I9g1I2. 
(57) 

Deals with the problem of Eurasian educa- 
tion. A chapter by Archdeacon Hyde giving 
the history of Roman Catholic missions in 
India is included. 

KERALA, THE LAND oF Pats. I. H. Hacker. 
Illus. 139 pp. London: LMS. 2s. 
1912. (58) 

Tue Evorurion or a Mission as Ixtustratep 
By THE Mapura Mission. Rev. Jj. S. 
Chandler. HF. t912. (Mar.) 93-106; 
(Apr.) 137-47; (May) 173-8. (59) 

THE PAcIFICATION OF BuRMA. Sir Charles 
Crosthwaite, K.C.S.I. Illus. 353pp. Lon- 
don: Edward Arnold. 16s.net. 1912. (60) 

This book deals with administrative and 
military matters since 1887 and bears testimony 
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the Government of Burma 
aptist Mission among the 


to the debt owed b 
to the American 
Karens. 

See also 92-9 (Education) ; 104 (Bible Society) ; 
117-22 (Hinduism); 126 (Buddhism in 
Burma) ; 136 (Untouchable Classes); 140 
(S. E. Stokes). 


China 
Tue ComiInG Cuina. Joseph King Goodrich. 





Illus. 298 pp. Chicago: McClurg & Co. 
$1.50 net. London: A. F. Bird. 7s. 6d. 
net. I91I. (61) 


See Review, p. 534. 


Tue CHINESE REvo.uTion. Arthur J. Brown. 
Illus. 217 pp. New York: Student Vol- 
unteer Movement. Cloth, 75 cents; paper, 
50 cents. I912. (62) 

See Review, p. 534- 


CAUGHT IN THE CHINESE REVOLUTION: A 
Record of Risks and Rescue. E. F. Borst- 
Smith. Illus. 125 pp. London: Fisher 
Unwin. 2s. 6d. net. 1912. (63) 

A tribute to the courage of the Sowerby 
Relief Expedition, written by one of the 
missionaries rescued from Shensi. 

REVOLUTION UND MISSION IN CHINA. Mis- 
sionar W. Lutschewitz. 36 pp. Berliner 
Miss. Buchh. 30pf. 1912. (64) 


TE CIVILIZATION OF CHINA. H. A. Giles, 
LL.D. 250 pp. ‘*Home University Library.” 
London : illiams & Norgate. ts. net. 
New York: H. Holt & Co. 50 cents. 
IgII. (65) 

This is a clear and interesting outline of the 
history of Chinese civilization from its earliest 
beginnings to the present time. Professor 
Giles finds the explanation of the persistence 
of that civilization in the love of personal 
freedom and the democratic spirit which 
are characteristic of the Chinese. 


Missionsrunpscuau. Cuina I. W. Schlatter. 
AMZ. 1912. (V.) 217-35. (66) 
Miussionsrunnsuav. Cuina. Friedr. Schwager, 
$.V.D. ZMW. 1912. (II.) 138-64. (67) 
A GLIMPSE OF THE HEART oF CHINA. Dr. E. 
C. Perkins. Illus. 95 pp. New York: 
Revell. 60 cents net. 1Ig1t1. (68) 
The description of a visit paid to Dr. Mary 
Stone, a Chinese Christian doctor, at Kiu Kiang. 
See also 7 (Biography) ; 87 (Language School) ; 
go—-1 (Education); 109 (Native Church). 


Japan and Korea 
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Tue Satnts oF Formosa: Life and Worship 
in a Chinese Church. Campbell N. Moody. 
Illus. 251 pp. Edinburgh: Oliphant. 3s. 6d. 


net. Igf2. (70) 

THe Turre Rerstcrons Conrerence. Dr. 
Wm. Imbrie. JE. 1912. (Apr.) 154-60. 
Cf. (Mar.) 112-6, 138~9, 142. (71) 

See p. 552. 

CurisTianiry AND THE JAPANESE GOVERN- 
meEnT. Rev. H. B. Walton. EW. 1912. 
(Apr.) 139-48. (72) 

See p. 554- 

Tue Sunpay Scuoor. Question in Japan. 
JE. 1912. (Mar.) 110-29; (Apr.) 168-71. 
(73) 


THe Mopvern Japanese Curisttan Cuurcu. 
Rev. G. M. Rowland, D.D. JRD. tg912. 
(Apr.) 439-54. (74) 

A sketch of the growth of the Church, 
having especially in view the Presbyterian, 
Methodist, and Congregational bodies. The 
April number of the Journal of Race Develop- 
ment contains several other papers on J apanese 
subjects. 

See also rro (Church in Korea); 113-6 (Re- 

ligions). 


The Islands ef the Pacific 
and Aastralasia 


De BaTaks. WIE Z1J WAREN EN Wat Wy, 
NAAR DE OPGEDANE ERVARINGEN VAN HEN 
MOGEN VERWACHTEN. M. Joustra. 84 pp. 
Leiden: van Doesburgh. f.0.75. 1912. 
(75) 

NEDERLANDSCH - KAROSCHE WOoORDENLIJST. 
M. Joustra. 103 pp. Leiden: van Does- 
burgh. f.1.75. I912. (76) 

A dictionary of the Karo-Batak language. 

75 Jaure Dagaxmnission. E. Kriele. AMZ. 
1912. (1V.) 163-75. (77) 

De Istam EN ve Istam-Powrirk per Neo. 
Inpiscue Receerinc. Dr. Th. W. Juyn- 
boll. Onze Eeuw. 1912. 49-72. (78) 

De RIJNSCHE ZENDING IN KAISER WILHELMS- 
Land. C. Th. Scharten. 32 pp. Rotter- 
dam: J. M. Bredée. f.0.15. 1912. (79) 


See also 103. 


The Jews 


A HEBREW CHRISTIAN CHURCH: Is it Scrip- 
tural? Rev. F.L.Denman. (Church of Eng- 
land Manuals. No. 23.) 23 pp. London: 





THE FULL RECOGNITION OF JAPAN. Robert 
P. Porter. London: Frowde. tos. 6d. net. 
I9It. (69) 


Valuable information on government, edu- 
cation, art, philanthropy, etc., largely drawn 
from official documents furnished by the 


Charles Thynne. 1d. 1912. (80) 


A paper written by the Secretary of the 
London Society for Promoting Christianity 
among the Jews, to show the fatal weaknesses 
in the idea of forming a special Hebrew 
Christian Church maintaining most of the 





Japanese Government. 


distinctively Jewish observances. 
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Vv. Works of Reference 


Tue CHuRcHMAN’s MissIONARY ATLAS. 3rd 
edition. 144-pp. London: S.P.G. Cloth, 
coloured maps, 5s. ; linen, black and white 
maps, 1s. 6d. 1912. (81) 


Vi. The eee * a Principles of 
ssions 


MISSIONARY METHODS: Sr. PAUL’s oR Ours. 
A study of the Church in the Four Provinces. 
Rev. Roland Allen. xx+234 pp. London: 
R. Scott. 5s, net. 1912. (82) 


Dis = MiusstonsmsrHopgs = pES = WELTAPOSTELS 
Pautus avuF séinsn Reisen. P. Anton 
one S.V.D. ZMW. ro912. (II.) 114-28. 

3 

THE SERVANT: a Biblical Study of Service 
to God and Man. Eugene Stock, D.C.L. 
127 PP. London: S.P.C.K. New York: 
E.S. Gorham. 2s. 1912. (84) 


Die Miussionscsscuicutiuicas Meruxone. Prof. 
Dr. Schmidlin. ZMW. 1912. (II.) to1- 
14. (85) 

An admirable discussion of the application of 
the historical method to the study of missions. 


Vil. The wwahetns and Qualifica- 
tions of Missionaries 


A BIBLIOGRAPHY FOR MISSIONARY STUDENTS. 
Part III. Section 3. Islam. H. U. Weit- 
brecht,D.D. 14pp. Edinburgh: Oliphant. 
td. 1912. (86) 

This is the first instalment of a carefully 
prepared and annotated Bibliography which 
the British Board of Study for the Preparation 
of Missionaries is issuing as a guide to students 
in their reading. 

THe SuancHar Union Lanevace Scuoor. 
CR. 1912. (Mar.) 126-9, 183-6. (87) 

An account of the School held in Shanghai 
attended by 170 missionaries. In the Editorial 
Notes, pp. 126-9, the Editor gives reasons why 

age training should be undertaken in 
the mission field rather than at home. 

Diz Vorsitpunc ver Karuozscnuen Mrzs- 
stonare. P. Joh. Pietsch, O.M.I. ZMW. 
1912. (II.) 128-38. (88) 

See p. 562. 

Dz OPpLEIpING ONZER ZENDELINGEN. Dr. A. 
M. Brouwer. 48 pp. Baarn: Hollandia- 
Drukkerij. f.0.40. 1912. (89) 


Vill. Missionary Methods 


Cheistian Education 
China 
Tae Aovanraces anp DISADVANTAGES OF 
Government Recocnirion oF Mission ScHoors 


in Fuhkien. Js Recognition or Mission 
Scuoots By THE Governmenr FErASIBLE oR 
Desirasie? Rev. Paul Bergen, D.D. CR. 
1912. (Apr.) 199-215. (90) 

See p. 556. 


A Sysrem or Unirorm Examinations. H. B. 
Graybin and Rev. A. S. Moore Anderson. 
CR. 1912. (Apr.) 215-30. (91) 


India 


Reuicious Teacuine in rue Primary Scuoot. 
Miss A. F. Paget. HF. 1912. (Mar.) 84-93. 
(92) 

See p. 558. 

Saecrarian Uwiversirigs in Invra. Sir A. 
Fraser, K.C.S.I. Nineteenth Century. 1912. 
(Apr.) 719-29. (93) 

Is Ir Quire Farr? A Rerry. EW. 1912. 
(Apr.) 222-7. (94) 

To the question raised by Rev. W. S. Hunt 
as to whether compulsory Bible teaching 

in mission schools is ‘* quite fair,’ Mr. A. G. 

Fraser, Principal of Trinity College, Kandy, 

gives a closely reasoned affirmative answer. 

Non-Curistian Masrers 1n Mission Scuoots. 
Canon E. M. H. Waller. IRM. 1912. 
(July) 511-21. (95) 

THe Prosrem or Morar Epvucarion in Inpta. 
Rev. E.L.King. Religious Education. 1912. 
(Apr.) 36-41. (96) 

Peasanr Scuo.arsuips versus Parcuworx 
Compursory Epucarion For Iwnoia. S&S. S. 
Thorburn, I.C.S. Asiatic Quarterly Review. 
1912. (Apr.) 249-61. (97) 

Tae Epucarionat Sitvarion 1n Inpia AND 
wz7vs Bearing on Missionary Pouicy. Sir 
Andrew Fraser, K.C.S.I. IRM. 1912. 
(July) 393-411. (98) 

Epucation anp Mass Movements 1n Inpta. 

Report and Resolutions. CMR. 1912. 

(Apr.) 247-9. (99) 

Resolutions of the Committee of the Church 
Missionary Society relating to educational 
policy in india. 

Africa 

Prostems oF Epvcarion 1n Eeyrr. T. H. P- 

Sailer, Ph.D. IRM. 1912. (July) 498-510. 

(100) 

Epucarion—A Rerrosrecr. Life and Work 

for British Central Africa. 1911. (June- 

July) 8-13. (101) 

Reprinted in the Christian Express. 1912. 
(Mar.) 38-40. 

Die Eincesornen-Scuuren in DEN Deur- 

scHEN Koronien AFRIKAS UND DER SODSEE. 

Wirkl. Geh. Legationsrat von KG6nig. 

Koloniale Rundschau. 1912. (V.) 257-68. 





AnD Cotreces. Rt. Rev. H. Price, Bishop 


(102) 























Dutch East Indies 


Urr Her Leerrran van pe Kweexscuoor 
voor INLANDSCHE OnDERWIFZERS TE Map¢a- 
Warna. J. Kats. MNZG. 1912. 33-51. 
(103) 


Bible Translation and Distribution 
Tue CALcuTTA BisBLe Society: A Centennial 


Review. a M. Macphail, M.D. 56 pp. 
Calcutta: Brit.and For. BibleSoc, S8annas. 
1912. (104) 


Work among Women 
DER NJASSABUND ; Bilder aus der Weiblichen 


Liebestatigkeit der Berliner Mission in 
Deutsch-Ostafrika. ErichSchultze. 131 pp. 
Berliner Miss. Buchh. 1M. 1912. (105) 


See also 138 (Ideal of Womanhood). 


Medical Missions 


Der werr per Arzrucnen Mission FUR DIE 
Erzrenunc ver Erncesornen. Dr. med. H. 
Feldmann. Die Arztliche Misston. 1912. 
(Mai) Heft 3. 49-58. (106) 

See also 68 (China). 


General Discussion of Methods 


Famine Rewer as A Form or Misston Worx. 


Arnold Foster. CR. 1912. (Feb.) 82-90. 
(107) 

Missionary Porrcy. Rev. A. H. Phillips. 
HF. 1912. (May) 178-89. (108) 


_ A plea for the adoption of a definite policy 
in missionary work. The paper lays special 
emphasis on the importance of Bazaar 
preaching. 


See also 82-3 (St. Paul’s methods). 


IX. The Church in the Mission Field 


THe CHinese Cxurcu in Rezarion ro irs Im- 
MEDIATE Task. Rev. Ch‘eng Ching-yi. 
IRM. 1912. (July) 381-92. (109) 

THe Growru or THe CuurcH in THE Mission 
Fretpo.—III. Pressyrertan ano Meruo- 
bist Missions 1n Korea. Rev. G. Heber 
Jones, D.D. IRM. 10912. (July) 412- 
34. _ (110) 
we Evanceuscue Ewexircus in Siproco. 
Missionsinspektor M. Schlunk. EMM. 
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